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Most of the boys’ spare 
time was spent sight- 
<3 a. They go 

to Camp Perry to shoot The Royal C : 
ya anadian 
; yo A ag = Mounted Police again 
P made the _ snappiest 

appearance. 






Millions of shots but not a single acci- 
dent. Hasn’t been one for years. 






Commercial Row was 
again a center of 
attraction. 







Officer D. J. Twohig 
of Seattle won Individ- 
ual Police Pistol 
Team Match. 






The Peters Duv- 
rock trap at- 
tracted much 
attention. 



















Peters 38 5S & W 
Specials made a 
clean sweep in Po- 
lice Team Matches. 


If a cop ever calls on you to 

halt, and you suspicion he has 

Peters Ammunition, you’d 
better halt. 


THE LAKE 


; Mx 


It takes some men about ten 
minutes to get into the proper 
prone position. They might do 
it a trifle faster in a real battle. 
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As usual, all Lake Erie got out of it was bullets ... and it 
certainly got plenty of them. 














Police at Camp Perry Prove 
Western Accuracy 


AGAIN this year the extreme accu- 

racy and high quality of WESTERN 
ammunition was demonstrated when 
a majority of the police pistol teams 
competing at Camp Perry used WEST- 
ERN cartridges. Following are some 
of the pistol matches won with WEsT- 
ERN, in addition to a large number of 
second and third places: 


Any Pistol Match, Single Entry—Sergeant 
J. H Young, Portland, Oregon—260. 

Individual Police Pistol Match—Claude Shay- 
lor, Portland, Oregon, 2nd, Tied for first 
271. 

Police Pistol Team Match—Portland, Oregon, 
2nd—1,098. 

Any Pistol Re-entry—H. D. Sherman—172 

-22 Caliber Slow Fire Pistol Re-entry—R. C 
Bracken— 155. 


Slow Fire Pistol Re-entry—Sergeant R. Wil 
zewski, Cavalry Team—184. 

Timed Fire Re-entry—R. C. Bracken—191. 

Rapid Fire Pistol Mateh—E. H. Harrison, 
Ordnance Department—188 

Timed Fire Pistol Match—Sergeant Young 
2nd—191 

Rapid Fire Re-entry Pistol Match—A. Boring 
1, S. Navy—190 

.22 Caliber Slow Fire Re-entry—Geo. Keyes 
185. 

Automatic Pistol Slow Fire Match—W. G 
Carter, Portland Police Team—184 

.22 Slow Fire Re-entry Pistol Match—Geo. 
Keyes—1838. 

Timed Fire Re-entry Pistol Match—W. G. 
Carter, Portland, Oregon- 

Rapid Fire Re-entry Pistol Match—Claude 
Shaylor, Portland, Oregon, 2nd——192 

Individual Field Match—Claude Shaylor—49 


Police Departments throughout the country 
have learned that WESTERN is the best am- 
munition for use on the target range as well 
as for service loads. For accuracy, depend- 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


1125 HUNTER AVE., 


ability and uniformity WESTERN Lubal 
cartridges hold first place They are oil- 
proofed by a special process 


WESTERN Lubaloy .38 Special ammunition is 
being used by hundreds of police and peace 
officers for practice shooting. They will tell 
you they can make better scores with this am 
munition, under any conditions, and prove it 


For service loads the WrsTERN Lubal 8 
Super-Police and .38 Special Super-Police car- 
tridges provide stopping power equal to ¢t 


38-40, .44 and .45. 


Accuracy ! Deadliness! . .. Depend- 
ability! . . . Uniformity! Clean! 
ness! . . WESTERN Lubalo 
give you these features to the est extent 
and the Lubaley coated bullets provide pr 
tection for your guns Shoot WEst 
ERN! We will be glad to mail you interesting 
free literature describing WESTERN’sS exclusive 
developments in rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition 





cartridges 
t 










AST ALTON, ILL. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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BOND 


POWDER MEASURE 
FOR 
UNIFORM LOADS 
SPECIAL PRICE 
$7.50 POST PAID 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 WEST STH STREET 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR LATEST CATALOG 
ON HAND LOADING 











54 Winchester with Zeiss 
Scope, showing altered bolt 
handle 


Fine Construction 


ESTERN MOUNTS are made of the finest 

materials. Built light but sturdy. Western 

Mount carries scope low on gun assuring 
natural alignment when gun is thrown to the 
shoulder. Holds perfect adjustment under all 
shooting conditions. Gives less trouble, brings 
more pleasure. Made for practically all guns. 
Mount, installed, $20. Zeiss Scopes, $25 up. 
Write today for further details. 


The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 















Croft’s Shooting Coat 


Not a Hunting Coat 






Makes an ideal Christmas gift for 
Husband, Brother, and shooting friends. 
Correctly padded at the shoulder, elbows, 
and for the rifle sling with a good grade 
of sheep skin. Price, $5.50. Send stamp 
NOW for order blanks, samples, and full 
information, also Sporting Goods Dealer’s 
name. 


G. R. C. GARMENT COMPANY 
Box 216, Olean, New York 


$ i .35 Postpaid 













an = JAS. V. HOWE 
The “Howe” of Griffin & Howe, Inc. 


Restocking Rifles and Shotguns in Fine Woods 
Repairs on all makes of firearms, testing tele- 
scopes and mountings. Antique firearms beauti- 
fully restored. Any class of special work done to 
customer’s specifications. 


1592 Crawford Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 


Target Rifle Barrels 


The Well Knoun 
Peterson .22 to .38 
Caliber 


Low Pressure Barrels Fit- 
ted to Any Action 





Expert Gun Repairing 
A. W.PETERSON & SON 


1429 LARIMER STREET DENVER, COLO. 


Use a 


Cutts Compensator 
For Fall Shooting 


The effectiveness of the Cutts Compensator 
can quickly be measured in the higher scores 
you shoot at the traps or in the fewer 
misses when out for ducks or birds. Besides 
the splendid feature of reducing recoil, you 
cover your target 
with a_ uniform, 
evenly. distributed 
pattern that scores a 
hit. It has won the 
praise of all shoot- 
ers who use it 
Excellent for Skeet- 
shooting. Made for 
both shotguns and 
rifles. 12-gauge sin 
gle-barrel shotguns 
in single-shot trap re- 
peating or auto. 
types. Compensator 
with 10D ivory sight, 
two tubes, brush, and wrench 
in set. Six tubes in case, each 
a different choke, available. For 
.30-caliber rifles, bolt action, or 
take down. Send us your gun 
through dealer, or direct. At- 
tached in a day or two. Illus- 
trated folder free. Write for it. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP 
90 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





BEAN’ S WATERPROOF SHEEPSKIN LINED GUN COVER 


Consists of a full length inside and outside case. The inside case is 
made of Sheepskin with th: wool clipped to a uniform length that 
feels like fur. The outside case is made of 8 ounce waterproof duck 
with leather handle and deather trimmings. Both cases are made 


very strong and bound throughout with genuine leather. The inside 
case serves as a lining for the waterproof case but either can be 
used separately. They are intended for use around shooting ground 
to save the trouble of continually taking gun down and putting it to- 
gether. Price both cases $ 4.35, Waterproof case only, $1.50 postpaid 


Manufactured and Sold by L. L. BEAN, 158 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 





®Old Connecticut Gun Bluer 


An unexcelled solution for the rapid ieaing of fire- 
arms of all kinds. Nota paint. Detailed directions 
for use are supplied with each bottle. 

4 oz. bottle mee Pins 6 barrels $1.50 

Sold on 


A. 3 STOEGER, Inc. 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St. ), New York 


NIMROD GUN BLUE 


Per Package $ .75 Postpaid 
Six Packages 4.25 Postpaid 


U. S. BARREL BLUE 
Per Package ........... $1.50 Postpaid 
Two Packages 2.75 Postpaid 


W. JOSEPH 0’CONNOR 
1517 FIRST STREET, BAKER, OREGON 


NEW MODEL — JUST OUT 


Fiala Patent Sleeping Bag 


“The Scout"—full size adult bag; 
= wool material; weighs 6lbs.; 
igh grade in every respect. Scien: 
tifically correct, warm; sanitary. 
Made for hikers; hunters, scouts, 
campers, etc. Greatest value ever 
offered in Sleeping Bags. $12 
ET 
Fiala Miniature Prism Binoculars, a new 


8x24 glass; weighs only 10 oz. Just $34 

the glass for Hunters, tours, sports. 

Fiala Heliolith wonderful new $65 

prism Binoculars 8 x 38 . 

Sportsman’s Engineer’s Cesena .$3.50 

Magneto Flash - Light; no batteries; no 

refills; weighs only 6 oz. Smooth ' $6 
easy operation. Guaranveed 1 year. 


Complete Outfits for Hunters 


A. FIALA, 47 Warren St., N. Y. City 
















IDEAL 
POWDER MEASURE 


FOR ACCURATE RELOADING 


The No. 5 Ideal 
Measure throws consecutive 

: POWDER 
charges of powder with MEASURE 
weighed accuracy. Handles Nes ie 
Hi-Vel, 1204, Bull’s-eye, and ; 
other pistol powders. Used 
and endorsed by experienced 
reloaders and powder manu- 
facturers for most rapid 


> ‘de —— 7 
Powder IDEAL ™ 
UNIVERSAL 


handling of modern powders. 
$7.50. 





Every reloader needs the 
“Tdeal Handbook, No. 29,” 
by eminent American au- 
thorities—Townsend Whe- 
fen, Julian Hatcher, 
Charles Askins. Sent on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


Complete Line of 
Ideal ‘Tools 
Manufactured ' by 


The Lenn Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 











STOEGER’S BETTER 
SPRINGFIELD RESTOCKING 


Stoeger craftsmanship guarantees Better and High Grade RESTOCKING of Springfields, be 


Winchesters 52 and 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc., 509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.’, 





. or Remington Model 30 to Col. Townsend Whelen's revised specifications 
Restocking Pamphlet will be sent FREE upon mention of American Rifleman. 


New York, N. Y. 


Full 128 page illustrated 
Catalog 25c in Stamps. 
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MALL bore, big bore, old 
and new—every cartridge 
and shot shell makes work 
for Hoppe’s No. 9. Needed 
daily after shooting, to clean 
the gun-bore and prevent 
RUST. Keeps it mirror-bright. 
Necessary regardless what am- 


munition you buy. At your 
dealer’s, or write us. “Cleaning 
Guide” FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send, 10c¢ in stamps 
‘or sample 





SHOOTING 


BY 
J. H. FITZ GERALD 


A four-hundred-page book on revolver- and pisiol- 
shooting, compiled after thirty-five years of 
shooting and research work. 

Hunting, Fancy Shooting, the Fine Art of Tar- 
get-Shooting, Police and Defense Shooting, the 
Question Department, and Quick-Draw are all 
explained thoroughly. 


Price $4.00 


For sale by 


The G. F. Book Company 


Box 452 Hartford, Connecticut 





a 
THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


HE world’s greatest shooting records made by 

the U.S. Springfield rifle is largely due to the use 

of this micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of range; correct 
measurements of half inch are also given on this 
micrometer. Price $5. 










This Cut shows the P. J. 
O'Hare Telescope. This 
Telescope is its own adver- 
tiser, will show 22 shots in 





the black at 100 yards. 
Price $12. 

This Telescope 

Stand used 

slightly in the 


British Service 
would cost $30 
new, 32 inches in 
height. Price $4. 
Cut down to 14 
inches, price $&. 
Special with Tele- 
scope, $3. Com- 
iN plete outfit, $15. 


Loose-Leaf Perfection Score Book 


25 Sheets, A Target. 
25 Sheets, B Target. 
15 Sheets, C Target. 
10 Sheets, B Target, rapid fire. 
Size, 7% x 5 inches. Extra space for notes. 
Price 50 cents 


O’Hare Small-Bore Score Book, 
Price, 15 cents. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
No. 8 Catalog just out will be sent you. 
Over 300 illustrated cuts shown, also 
prices. 


P. J. HARE, 


552 Irvington Ave. 
Maplewood, N. J. 














THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


New Lyman 438 Field Telescopic Sight 


A satisfactory scope sight at the popular price of 
$20. First approved by experts, now winning 
praise from several hundred shooters who are using 
it. Three-power Bausch & Lomb lenses, cross-hair 
reticule. Other reticules available. If you haven't 
shot with a scope, this 438 provides new shooting 
enjoyment. Complete for mounting. $20 f.o.b. Mid- 
dlefield. Illustrated folder free. 





Target or 
Game 





No. 17 Hooded Front Sight 


with 7 Interchangeable Inserts 


OOOO aR 
@@O 


Allows quick changes for 
target st different ranges. 
Special for Springfields, 





LYMAN 
SIGHTS 














DISCRIMINATING RIFLEMEN 


PREFER 
Our PRECISION HUNTING 
TELESCOPE MOUNTS 


that are built with the same exact- 
ness and craftsmanship as our fine 
target and hunting rifles 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORP. 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 





Lyman 48 Receiver Sights, 
micrometer adj., windage and 
elevation. Finely made, 
highly accurate. 

The 48T (at left), the right 
target sight for Win. M52. 
The 48G (at sem) for Sav- 
age M19 N. R. 


Each _ receiver dl and 
— $11.50 each, with 
ise. 











rieaeee _ Flexible Rear, Simplex Rear, Sporting Rear, Ad- S}eard‘sGala™ 
Rear Sight justable Leaf, Marble Blade, Sheard Front, Improved  —Price $1.50 






Etc. 


Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight—Price $1.25 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 502 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


Standard.V-M Front, 
versible Front with Ivory 
and Gold Beads, Carbine 
Front, Duplex Sights, 
Receiver 
Sights, 


MARBLES Sights 


We would like to place our complete New 
Catalog in the hands of every member of 
the N.R. A. If you will send us your name 
and address, we will mail a copy postpaid. 


FREE Book Shows 


a full line of Cleaning Implements, also 
correct Sights for all standard makes of 
Rifles, Shot Guns and Revolvers. 


Re- 






Book is convenient pocket size— 
and worth having. Write today. 


BLD eee, 


any standard 


$2.50. No. 174A 
$4. 
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M@tThe LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION co 
ma a_i 


90 WEST ST... MIDDLEFIELD CONN., U.S.A. 











Standard. Sight 
—Price sido 
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ESTABLISHED 1836 


CoLt’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE ARMS - ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT - MOULDED PLASTICS PRODUCTS - DISH AND METAL CLEANING MACHINES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 


To the Shooter: 
Would you like to own an automatic pistol on 
ame as the Colt .45 caliber Government Model, 
he, inexpensive e22 Long Rifle cartridge? 
) Years we have had requests for 


ers “sd the .45 who desire tar- 





expenditure. 


Are you interestéd? 


Yours truly 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MPG. CO. 


S. W. DEMIGK 
Manager Fire Arms Division 
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EDITORIAL 


If Winter Comes 


ITH the death of the flowers and the almost 

silent passing of fall, with all its magic 
beauty and wonder, and trace of sadness, the 
target-shooter turns from the outdoor range to 
the gallery, to carry on, uninterrupted, his sys- 
tematic shooting for practice and competition. 
Winter, knocking at the door, has no fears for 
him. But what about the rifleman with the rest- 
less, roving instincts of the natural outdoors- 
man—the man who loves a rifle as a companion 
in his wanderings, and for whom the straight 
target game has no appeal? Must he lay aside 
the cherished companion of his holiday hours 
when the hunting season is over and the wood- 
chuck holes up for the winter; when the mer- 
cury drops out of sight, and the days grow short 
and the nights long, and the North Wind, in 
its ceasless march, wails its dismal requiem for 
departed summer? Oh, no. 

Winter is the time of the far-famed old-time 
Turkey Shoot. No other type of shooting calls 
for greater skill than this. No other type of 
shooting requires more superbly accurate rifles 
and ammunition. And it satisfies in some mea- 
sure the primitive hunter instincts of the true 
outdoorsman. Here the finest shots of the re- 
gion foregather, and the competition and ex- 
citement run high. Here the special, super- 
accurate rifles are seen, and ammunition into 
the handloading of which has gone knowledge 
and skill of the highest order. For the Turkey 
Shoot is the hunter-rifleman’s very own. 


But whether one does any shooting or not 
during the winter months, there are always 
those numerous odd jobs which were put off 
while the weather was good and the varmints 
or other game were abroad in the land: trigger 
pulls to be adjusted, and actions to be smoothed 
up; a little job of amateur bluing that really 
ought to be finished and gotten out of the way, 


or the well-worn stock of a favorite rifle which 
needs a little smoothing up and polishing, with 
a few coats of oil rubbed in to restore its rich- 
ness and figure. Perhaps the sights on our pet 
rile have not seemed exactly right, and we have 
decided to fit a larger or a smaller bead, or one 
of different material. 

Possibly our pet hand load has not been giv- 
ing quite the accuracy we think it ought, and 
we wish to experiment a little and check up on 
bore, groove and bullet diameters. On the wall 
hangs a remodeled Krag that we have learned 
to love because with a certain load it performs 
so superbly on chucks or other varmints. It 
still has the military sling, which we have never 
liked. Now is the time to put on lighter swivels 
and a neat hunting sling of our favorite pattern. 
And then there is the never-finished job of 
moulding bullets for our favorite miniature 
loads. And so on, almost ad infinitum. 

All these things take time, and care, and 
patience. They can not be rushed and done 
properly. The only way is to give each job the 
time and care that it calls for. During warm 
weather we are restless, and wish to spend every 
spare daylight hour in the open. A rifle is to 
shoot with, and the odd jobs can wait! But 
during each twelve months the “melancholy 
days” roll around, and give us a chance to put 
our armories in order. And they prove to be 
not so melancholy after all. We dust off the 
work bench a bit, straighten out our tools, and 
odds and ends of materials and supplies, and 
adjust the electric light overhead. We then pro- 
ceed to make up a list of the various jobs that 
need to be done. When the list is finally com- 
pleted it contains some rather interesting items, 
and is considerably longer than we had antic- 
ipated. And thus fortified, with a peaceful 
and contented heart we face the long, quiet 
hours that lie ahead. 
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Physical training on the “Lapland.” 
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Left to right—Parsons, Boles, Bruce, Swanson 


The International Matches of 1930 


T ST. GALL, in Switzerland, in 1925, 

Major Boles and I, as captain and 
adjutant, respectively, of the International 
Rifle Team, saw the Swiss take the Argen- 
tine Cup and start a winning streak that 
lasted five years. 

When Boles and I turned the cup over 
to the Swiss, we agreed that neither of us 
would be satisfied until the cup was back 
in America, and that even so we wouldn’t 
be thoroughly happy unless we could ac- 
tually be present with the winning team and 
help in a personal way to atone for the St. 
Gall defeat. 

However, the next few years held little 
satisfaction for this ambition, for at Rome 
in 1927, at Scheveningen in 1928, and at 
Stockholm in 1929, the Swiss bettered 
their already high scores and sent down to 
bitter defeat the best teams that America 
was capable of sending against them. 

After this long series of disappointments, 
a tradition began to grow up that the Swiss 
were unbeatable, and that America could 
not again win the World Championship. 

This was the situation in July, 1930, 
when Boles and I found ourselves again 
holding the same positions on the team that 
we had held in 1925, when the cup passed 
to the Swiss. It seemed to us a good omen 
that the same team officials that took the 
cup to Switzerland and left it there now 
had a chance to be the ones to bring it 
back again. 


By Maj. J. S. HatcHer 





“In Den Valk” cafe, team headquarters for 
.22-caliber matches 





A survey of the team that had been 
selected as a result of the Quantico tryouts 
indicated that the chances of success were 
excellent. The team consisted of the fol- 
lowing, all but two of whom were veterans 
of former teams, as indicated by the figures 
in parentheses: Maj. J. K. Boles, U. S. 
Army, team captain (1921, 1922, 1924, 
1925, 1929); Maj. J. S. Hatcher, U. S. 
Army, adjutant (1925, 1927); Lieut. S. 
R. Hinds, U. S. Army, coach (1924, 1928); 
Tech. Sergt. J. B. Sharp, U. S. Army 
(1929); Gy. Sergt. Morris Fisher, U. S. 
M. C. (1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925); 
Mr. W. L. Bruce (1927, 1928, 1929); Mr. 
Frank T. Parsons, Jr.; Mr. Harry N. Ren- 
shaw (1929); Mr. R. L. Seitzinger (1927, 
1928, 1929); Dr. E. O. Swanson. 

The two newcomers were men of excep- 
tional strength and ability—Frank T. Par- 
sons, Jr., former .30-caliber Intercollegiate 
Champion of the United States, a small- 
bore shot of note, at present the coach of 
the George Washington University Rifle 
Team; and Dr. E. O. Swanson, a Dewar 
Team veteran. 

The shooting at Quantico during the try- 
outs and afterwards indicated two wonder- 
tully encouraging things: first, that the team 
had the ability to shoot record-breaking 
scores; and second, that for the first time 
in the history of our international shooting 
we had a squad with all the members 
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“Old Belgium,” showing cafe “In Den Valk,” headquarters of American team during 
.22 matches 


nearly evenly matched, so that any five out 
of the seven could shoot nearly the same score. 

The team embarked at 8 p. m. July 11, 
1930, on the Red Star steamer Lapland, for 
Antwerp, Belg:um, where the matches were 
scheduled to be held August 9. 

During the ten-day trip to Antwerp, the 
team kept in physical condition by vigorous 
participation in deck sports, as well as medicine 
bail and other special exercises prescribed 
by Major Boles. 

In the usual deck sport competitions held 
on board the team gave a good account of 
itself, Parsons winning deck tennis doubles, 
aud Seitzinger the shuffleboard doubles, with 
a handsome cup apiece; besides which, most 
or the other team members got as far as the 
finals in the various events. 

All things must come to an end, even a 
ten-day ocean voyage; and Monday morning, 
July 21, found the Lapland steaming up the 
River Scheldt toward Antwerp, with all mem- 
bers of the team lining the rail and missing 
nothing of Antwerp that could be seen from 
the river. 

From the ship we got a very fine impres- 
sion of the size and importance of the town. 
We were astonished by the amount of ship- 
ping in the various docks and along the 
wharves. The amount of water front, the 
number of docks, railroad yards, etc., were 
almost unbelievable. When we expressed some 
astonishment at the size and apparent impor- 
tance of the harbor, we were told that Antwerp 
is a city of half a million people—about the 
size of Waslfington—that it is one of the 
great shipping centers of the world, the larg- 
est port in Europe, and the second in the 
world as measured by tonnage handled. It is 
aptly called the “Crossroads of Europe.” 
Owing to its central location, excellent harbor 
and port facilities, and low port charges, 
freight from many parts of Europe is habit- 
ually routed through Antwerp. 

The wharves in the city have a water front 
of 3 miles, and the docks above and below the 
city add 21 miles more of water front, all of 


it filled with shipping, and backed up with 
extensive and busy railroad yards, warehouses, 
and other shipping installations. 

The wharves in the central part of the city 
where the big ships tie up have iron sheds 
one-story high built on top of them, and on 
top of these sheds is a long water-front prom- 
enade, commanding a wonderful view of the 
harbor and the shipping. There are plenty 
of benches up there where the people can sit 
and watch the harbor activities when they get 
tired of walking. 

Our ship tied up to one of the wharves, 
and we walked down the gangway, to be met 
at once by the Belgian match officials, who 
from first to last did everything possible to 
make us comfortable and to smooth our way. 

The gentlemen who met us at the dock 
were Mr. Clément Ceulemans, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Royal Belgian Shooting Union; 
Mr. Francois Cools, Vice President of the 
Belgian Union and President of the committee 
for the matches at Antwerp; and Mr. H. 
L’Allemand, Secretary of the Antwerp 
Matches. 

The year 1930 is the centenary of Belgian 
independence, and there is a Centennial 
World’s Fair being held at Antwerp. It is 
in connection with this Centennial celebration 
that the International Matches were held in 
Antwerp this year. 

When we landed on July 21, we found that 
the day was a national holiday—the Independ- 
ence Day. For this reason there were about 
200,000 visitors in Antwerp, and the city was 
about as crowded as it has ever been in its 
entire history. We soon discovered that when 
we tried to get hotel accommodations. Most 
of the hotels in the town were not only filled, 
but overflowinz. At first it seemed impossible 
to find a place to stay; but finally, with the 
able assistance of Mr. Cools and the other 
Belgian officials, we were able to obtain suit- 
able accommodations at a very much reduced 
rate at the Century Hotel, a new building thir- 
teen stories high, right in the center of the city. 

Our Belgian friends also seemed to be able 
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to work wonders with the customs officials, 
and in a few minutes the customs examina- 
tion was over and we were on our way to the 
kotel with all our guns and ammunition. 

On our way to the hotel we noticed that 
all the signs, even the names of the streets, 
were written in two languages—French and 
Flemish. It seems that everyone in this part 
of Belgium uses these two languages with about 
equal facility. The Flemish seems to be a 
mixture of German and English. There are 
many words that seem so much like English 
when written that most of the signs, etc., 
are easily understood. The following examples 
will make this clear, but the reader must bear 
in mind that in Flemish “y” is written “ij”. 

Bakerij (bakery). 

Moelkerij (dairy). 

Boekerij (library). 

Telefoon (telephone). 

Sunlight zeep (Sunlight soap). 

Wielrijder (wheelrider). 

Treinstillstand (train stop). 

Ijs (ice). 

Van Dijk (Van Dyke). 

After our arrival at the hotel we started 
ou: to find the range and discover as much as 
possible about the chances of beginning prac- 
tice right away. We were told that the small- 
bore matches were being shot in the city, at 
the exposition, and the .30-caliber at Brass- 
chaet (pronounced brasscat), about 10 miles 
out. We found that by taking a tram in front 
of the hotel (fare one franc—three cents), 
we could reach the exposition in about fifteen 
minutes. 

The exposition looked something like the 
Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia, only with 
this difference: that it is much better than the 
Sesqui, and, moreover, unlike the Sesqui, this 
exposition is making money. 

There is the World’s Fair, ‘“Wereld Tentoon- 
stelling,” as it is called in Flemish; also a big 
amusement section, “Luna Park,” and then an 
entirely separate division of the exposition 
called “Old Belgium.” This is a small city 
especially built for the celebration, to represent 
an old-time Belgian town of several hundred 
years ago. It is extremely quaint and inter- 
esting. It has a burgomaster and all the 
usual officials, and they dress in the old cos- 
tumes, so that it is well worth a visit. 

It was here in Old Belgium that the small- 
bore and pistol matches were held, in a special 
building—the ‘“‘Schietbahn”—with twenty firing 
points, and with the wall of one of the forts 
that tried to defend the city in 1914 as a 
backstop. 

We also learned that the match officials 
had found it impossible to obtain a suitable 
building or room to use as a statistical office; 
Lut they had solved this difficulty by obtain- 
ing a concession to run a restaurant on the 
grounds, and then using this restaurant as 
match headquarters. 

This restaurant was called “In Den Valk” 
(at the Sign of the Falcon) and was run by 
Mr. G. Devenyns, one of the finest and most 
accommodating gentlemen that it has ever been 
my pleasure to meet. He was indefatigable 
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in helping us in every way; and, moreover, 
he spoke excellent English, which was a big 
help. His son was also one of our best friends, 
and took no end of trouble for us. 

You will hear more of In Den Valk, for we 
ate our noon meals there while we were doing 
small-bore work at Old Belgium, and generally 
made the place our headquarters and rendez- 
vous; and everyone there, from Mr. Devenyns 
himself down to the cook, went out of their 
way to take trouble for us and make us feel 
at home. 

After having located the small-bore range 
and made arrangements to start practice at 
ouce, the next job was to do the same thing for 
the .30-caliber. As was mentioned before, 
we had been given to understand that the 
match would be shot at the town of Brass- 
chaet, about 7 miles from Antwerp. Upon 
inquiry of the Belgian match officials, we were 
told that the range was not at Brasschaet, but 
at Brasschaet. Polygon, about 3 miles farther 
out, where there is a large military post, with 
about 4,000 soldiers. It is the site of the Bel- 
gian Artillery School, and has an extensive 
reservation to give space for the artillery 
firing that is necessary in connection with the 
artillery instruction. It was considered that 
there sufficient space could be found for a 
range for the high-power rifles. 

We took a bus to the Polygon, but upon 
arrival found that the place selected ior the 
range was in a field some 2 miles from the 
main road. No busses or other public con- 
veyances ran any farther than Brasschaet Poly- 
gon, and the remaining 2 miles had to be nego- 
tiated on foot, which was none too convenient; 
or else we had to get a private bus or taxi all 
the way from Antwerp, which was expensive. 

The place selected for the range was on a 
rifle range belonging to the Army, but the 
regular rifle range contained none of the 
facilities necessary for our kind of shooting, 
for they use large automatic iron targets with 
a dirt butt behind them, and no target pits. 

These big automatic targets are rather inter- 
esting. The bull’s-eye is a separate plate 
of iron, cnd each of the rings is made up of 
separate plates, divided in the same way as 
a pie is cut. Each one of these plates is 
atranged so that when a bullet strikes it it 
makes an electrical contact and registers at 
the firing point, showing on what segment the 
bullet struck. I remember that in 1906, when 
I was shooting on the Navy range at Annapo- 
lis, we had some of these automatic targets 
experimenting with them, but they never be- 
came popular with us. 

There were six of these big iron targets, 
three in front of a butt on the left and three 
more in front of another butt about a hundred 
yards away to the right. It was right between 
these two butts that the place was selected 
for the target pits for the International Match. 

In this way the existing butts would be at 
the ends of the target trench which was to be 
constructed, and would form a protection for 
personnel entering and leaving the pits while 
firing was going on. 

When we first went out to this range, expect- 
ing to start practice at once, we found that 
the target pits were just being constructed, 
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and that it would not be until the following 
Sunday that it would be open for use. This 
was discouraging, but after watching the work 
for a while, we found more to be discouraged 
about. It looked as if the range might not 
be ready even by Sunday. 

For one thing, the ground was so low that 
as soon as the trench that was being made for 
the targets was about four feet deep, there 
seemed to be signs of water. This effect was 
rendered worse by the fact that it had been 
raining hard ever since we landed, and I may 
as well add here that it continued to do so, 
with slight interruption, during the whole of 
our stay in Belgium. 

By the time the trench was 5 feet deep, 
the bottom was decidedly watery, and to make 
it worse, this part of the country is perfectly 
flat, and just about sea level, so there was 
positively no way to get drainage. However, 
the water fortunately never got any deeper, 
and by keeping the pits rather shallow, they 
got by better than we had feared at first. It 
was rather safer for a tall man to stoop down 
while in: the pits, just the same. 

The rules for the International Matches 
require a sheltered firing point, and usually 
in European countries there is a permanent 
building at the range to shelter the firing 
pesitions. As this was not a permanent range, 
however, no such facilities existed, so some 
poles were driven into the ground and canvas 
was laid over them, and tied down, so as not to 
be blown away. This:formed a partial shelter 
from the heavy rains, and kept off some of 
the wind. It was very leaky, and at certain 
places streams of water would trickle in, but 
the bulk of the rain was kept out. 

There were twenty targets provided, not 
nearly enough to allow us the practice that we 
should have liked, and not enough to allow the 
match to be shot in one day, as is usual; so 
the matches were scheduled for three days: 
August 7, 8, and 9, one position per day. 
This schedule was later changed to have the 
match fired on two days, August 8 and 9. 

A very interesting feature to us, and one 
that caused some concern for a time, was the 
matter of the arrangements that were pro- 


vided for the prone position. As everyone 
knows, most Americans like to lie at an angle 
to the Line of fire, whereas the common Euro- 
pean practice is to lie straight. Moreover, 
it is common for them to provide a bench 
to lie on, high in front, and sloping down 
toward the rear. 

At this range the Belgian soldiers had con- 
structed for each firing point a bench or bank 
oi turf, about 3 ieet high in front and about 
18 inches high in the back, very narrow, and 
straight toward the targets; and these were 
for us to lie on and do our prone shooting. 
To do good work prone from these banks 
would have been the next thing to impossible 
for our men. 

The rules do not define the prone position, 
except to say that the body may rest on the 
soil, in line with the targets or at an angle. 
All of our men would have been delighted if 
they could have shot from good old mo:her 
earth, but that was impossible, as the targets 
were so low that they were obscured by weeds 
and irregularities from the low position. 

We tried the banks and found them next 
to impossib’e for our shooting, so we talked 
this matter over with the Belgian authorities, 
and they readily agreed to make the banks 
wider, so as to allow us to take a slanting 
position with less difficulty. They had a gang 
of soldiers turn to with spades and dig up 
some more turf, and in a short time the dirt 
benches were much wider and far more com- 
fortable. As usual, the Belgian officials were 
anxious to do everything they could, and such 
inconveniences as were experienced were due 
entirely to lack of facilities, and in no case 
tc any failure of the Belgians running the 
matches to do everything humanly possible 
to make the matches a success for everyone. 

We wanted to practice, and the range 
wasn’t ready, but they very kindly allowed us 
to use it while they were working on it. 
There were no other big-bore teams there yet, 
so we were the first to use the range; but the 
target frames were found to be too big for 
the targets, there was a brisk wind blowing, 
and they couldn’t make the targets stay on 
the frames until some changes had been made. 
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Also the telephone lines were not in, so that 
we couldn’t signal, and in general we decided 
that our practicing before the range was ready 
was not helping us much, and was hindering 
them in their efforts to complete the work; 
so after one day of this we decided to concen- 
trate on small-bore until the large range was 
officially opened. 

In the meantime the other teams from 
Europe were still on their home grounds, where 
they had their own facilities and could prac- 
tice as they chose. At the time, that seemed 
to be an advantage for them. The trip to 
Europe is surely a serious interruption to prac- 
tice. But on the other hand, we were getting 
used to local conditions, and becoming famil- 
iar with the actual range that we were to use 
in the big match. So perhaps things bal- 
anced up. 

Now that we were giving our attention, for 
the time being, to the small-bore, it might be 
of interest to see what matches there were. 
All matches were fired at 50 meters, on a tar- 
get with the 10-ring 2 centimeters in diameter 
and each other ring 
1 centimeter wide, a 
centimeter being ap- 
proximately 4/10 of 
an inch. 

The principal 
matches were the 
three team matches 
for the championship 
of the world, in each 
of the three positions. 
They are not com- 
bined into one match 
including all three 
positions, as the 300- 
meter matches are, 
but each position 
constitutes a separate 
match and separate 
championship. They 
were scheduled as follows: Standing, August 
2; kneeling, August 3; prone, August 4. 

Besides these championship matches, there 
were several less important, though interesting, 
individual matches. These were: Match L; 
Standing Re-Entry. It consisted of any num- 
ber of series desired, each containing five 
targets of 4 shots each. The first prize, 500 
francs, or $15. 

Match N; “Fixed Match.” This consisted 
of two series of 10 shots each, fired consecu- 
tively on four targets, the best series being 
for record, and the second for deciding ties. 
One re-entry permitted. Prizes consisted of 
cups and art pbjects. 

Match P; Master Marksman Competition. 
This match is in effect a qualification for the 
Maitre-Tireur, or Master Marksman medals, 
in either gold, silver, or bronze. The scores 
for attaining any of these medals in the dif- 
ferent positions are fixed in advance, and fixed 
so that an extremely high score must be at- 
tained to get the gold medal. The following 
are the required scores for 40 shots in any 
position : 

Standing, 365 gold, 352 silver, 340 bronze 
(world record 374); kneeling, 385 gold, 380 
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silver, 375 bronze; prone, 390 gold, 385 silver, 
380 bronze (world record 390). This looked 
amply hard enough, especially as the gold 
prone meant a score equal to the existing 
world’s record. Nevertheless, our men started 
promptly turning in scores good for gold and 
silver medals. 

The 50-meter shooting was done from a 
wooden shed specially built for the purpose, 
with a wooden floor. The prone was shot from 
movable wooden benches, which we could 
arrange at an angle to the line of fire if desired. 
The kneeling had to be done from tables, as 
there was a wall waist high in front of the 
firing position. 

We soon found that whenever anyone walked 
on any part of the floor, it would shake the 
whole floor, and thus disturb the firer by mov- 
ing the floor he was standing on, or that was 
supporting his bench or table. We spoke to 
the Belgian authorities about this, and, agree- 
able as usual, they divided the floor between 
the front part, where the firers were, and the 
back part, where the spectators and officials 
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walked. They sawed out a narrow section of 
floor and filled in the space with earth. This 
removed the difficulty. 

In the small-bore shooting, Renshaw used 
his own Danish .22, and we found that the 
German R ammunition worked best in this 
gun. He used this German ammunition for 
all his small-bore work. 

The other members of the team used Spring- 
fields, except that Hinds used his own Martini. 
Kleanbore ammunition was found best for 
Seitzinger’s gun, and Hi-Speed for all the rest; 
and these makes were used throughout. 

It was noticable that the Hi-Speed had a 
sherp and vicious report, quite different from 
that of any of the other makes. Even the 
German R, with a reputed higher velocity than 
the usual .22, made a very soft report in com- 
parison with the Hi-Speed. 

Another thing that was soon apparent was 
the fact that our Springfield .22’s were not 
capable of the highest accuracy. These old 
free-rifle .22’s are said to be the same ones that 
were used in 1924, and the barrels were not 
so good. The lock action was poor, the set 
triggers rather crude, and the stocks not ideal. 
In fact, we were clearly out-gunned by some of 
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the other teams. In the prone position, where 
the personal errors are largely eliminated, 
errors of guns or ammunition show up more 
than in the other positions, where the difficul- 
ties of holding are so great. An excellent team 
that can hold steadily can win in the standing 
and kneeling positions with guns capable of 
cnly fair accuracy, but in the present state 
of the sport, the most accurate guns procurable 
must be used if the prone position is to be 
won, for there are several European teams 
that are capable of nearly perfect shooting 
prone. 

The Ideal .22 free rifle would be either a 
completely redesigned Springfield, which would 
be prohibitive in cost, or preferably the Win- 
chester single-shot, built on the style that the 
Winchester people used to call the “Schuetzen,” 
with cheek piece, palm rest, and double set 
trigger. If we are going to continue in the 
free-rifle .22 game we will have to do some- 
thing about rifles, or else face a handicap. 

While we were doing smail-bore work we 
observed the pistol-shooting going on in the 
same stand. One 
shooter attracted uni- 
versal attention and 
comment because of 
the unusual position 
he assumed. He held 
the pistol near his 
face, with his arm 
very much bent, both 
the upper arm and 
forearm being more 
nearly vertical than 
horizontal. The In- 
ternational Pistol 
Matches were held on 
July 31; and when 
the day was over, the 
gentleman with the 
unusual position, Mr. 
Révilliod de Budé, 
of Switzerland, was Champion of the World. 

Our preliminary work with the .22 gave 
many most encouraging scores, so when August 
2 dawned we had every hope of being able to 
carry off the Standing Championship. The 
team was announced at the breakfast table as 
Eruce, Parsons, Renshaw, Seitzinger, Sharp. 

My own job for that day was on the con- 
trol committee at In Den Valk, to represent 
America in marking the targets, deciding doubt- 
ful shots, and settling all questions requiring 
action by the match committee. 

The targets come to the committee with the 
name of the nation pasted over, and all shots 
are judged and the targets scored before any 
member of the committee knows whose target 
it is. When all questions have been decided, 
the pasted ticket is torn off and the score 
entered on the master sheets, final and beyond 
any further appeal. 

From this position it did not take long to see 
that America was rapidly getting a lead. One 
beautiful possible appeared, which was admired 
by everyone; and when the tag was torn off, 
it turned out to belong to Parsons. This was 
the only one made during the match. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Leaving Tornado Pass at the head of Dutch Creek 


Into the Mountains of Alberta After Sheep and Goat 


HE months of August and September, 

1928, had for me passed very slowly, as 
I had promised myself a month of camping 
in the mountains. The sheep and goat season 
in Alberta had opened on September 1, and 
from that time I had been impatient to hit the 
trail; but as I am in the restaurant business, 
and interested in catering to tourists in the 
Waterton Lakes National Park, it was October 
3 before I was able to get away. In the mean- 
time I had made all arrangements with “Skee” 
Prosser, who is a guide and packer in business 
here in the Park, and A. H. (Pop) Harwood, 
ou: genial postmaster, had also been invited 
to accompany us. 

On the morning of October 3, by 10:30 
a. m., we had lashed our personal belongings, 
food, and camp equipment on four pack horses 
and left Waterton Lakes Park townsite for the 
ranger station on Pass Creek, where we had 
cur guns sealed, and filled out the necessary 
Park forms governing camping and hunting 
parties. With this over, we headed the ponies 
west, up the Pass Creek Valley. The aspen 
groves along the streams were ablaze with 
their fall colors, and it was a beautiful, bright 
and warm day. The background ahead of us 
was of heavy green timber on the mountain 
sides, while the bare peaks still bore the rem- 
nant of an early snow. This combined to make 
a most wonderful setting for the beginning of 
a mountain holiday. I do not know of a more 
wonderful moment in a sportsman’s life than 
that of starting on a hunting trip under these 
conditions of nature, with the hunt and the 
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good fellowship cround the camp fire lying in 
the near future. 

We were mounted on good horses, and stead- 
ily climbed up the valley, the pack ponies with 
their white pack covers bobbing on the trail 
ahead of us. Soon we entered the cover of 
heavy green timber, and in the trail and in 
shaded patches of snow we saw numerous 
tracks of bear, both black and grizzly; of 
countless deer and the odd moose and elk, 
showing plainly what a paradise the Park 
protection affords the game. 

Following on up through the green timber 
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“Skee” Prosser with his trick horse, “Peanuts, 
putting on a show in a mountain arena 


we reached the summit between the Waterton 
Lukes Park and the Crow’s Nest Forest Re- 
serve; and, turning north, dropped over onto 
the headwaters of the Castle River, and 
followed this down to an old ranger cabin. 
It was then about 4 o’clock in the afternoon; 
so we decided to pitch camp for the night. 
With good horse feed, plenty of fish right in 
our front yard, and an abundance of good 
dry wood, this was an ideal camp right in the 
heart of mountain surroundings. The horses 
were put on feed, supper was cooked and 
eaten, and our beds made down before dark, 
and we then lit our pipes and stretched out 
before our first camp fire. The ranger cabin 
was in a poor state of repair, the roof having 
fallen in; therefore, as the night was clear and 
warm, we had made down our beds on the 
porch, and did not put up our tent, merely 
piling our packs and dunnage alongside our 
beds, and using the tent as a tarp, spreading 
it over all to keep off the morning dew. I 
awoke during the night to the tune of rain 
drops on the tarp. I thought that it was near 
merning, and intended to stay where I was 
at least until daylight; but upon looking at my 
watch with the aid of a flashlight, I was sur- 
prised to find that that instrument had both 
hands on “12.” As it was starting to rain larger 
Crops and more of them, I awakened Pop, 
who was sleeping next to me. We crawled 
out, donned rain coats, and put up the tent 
temporarily. We awoke next morning with 
the rain still coming down, so after breakfast 
we staked down the tent, gathered a supply 
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of wood, put up the camp stove, and decided 
to spend that day by the fire. Shortly after 
noon the clouds cleared, and Skee went out to 
look after the horses, Pop to catch some fish 
for supper, while I had a little nap, and then 
gathered wood for the night fire. That night, 
after a good supper of fresh mountain trout, 
we decided to spend the following day sight- 
seeing and picture-taking. Next morning, 
after an early breakfast, we mounted our 
horses and climbed the mountain east of camp 
to the headwaters of Yarrow Creek. This has 
an elevation of around 7,000 feet, and gave us 
a magnificent view to the east out over the 
prairie. We spent a couple of hours eating 
lunch, taking pictures, and enjoying the scen- 
ery, and returned early to camp, considering it 
a wonderful day, well spent. 

The following morning we ,broke camp 
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We journeyed north by easy stages, fully 
enjoying every minute of the beautiful Indian 
summer weather. We were running parallel 
with, and at the foot of, the main chain of 
the Rockies. Finally, entering the valley of 
the North Fork of the Old Man River, we 
turned up Dutch Creek and proceeded to the 
headwaters, where we camped at the summit 
in a beautiful Alpine meadow. This was the 
Alberta-British Columbian boundary line, and 
also the Continental Divide. This was an old 
hunting ground of mine; but as I had not 
been there for four or five years, we spent two 
days exploring the country. As it was late 
in the season, the goat and most of the sheep 
had pulled out for their winter ranges in the 
lower country. During these two days we saw, 
in all, about fifty head of ewes, rams, and 
young lambs, but no heads of the size we were 
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sag down into the valley. Comfortably seated 
among the rocks, I was enjoying the moun- 
tains in all their natural grandeur, and at the 
seme time watching a bunch of goats feeding 
orn a distant slope. During previous years 
I had killed plenty of goats, and I was not 
looking for any now, except that they be par- 
ticularly big ones; and my glasses showed 
that in this particular bunch there were none 
of this kind. Suddenly I caught sight of an 
immense grizzly coming through the sag. He 
passed around under the ledge of rock, and 
commenced feeding among the scattered pines 
on the opposite side of the sag from me; and 
as he shambled around, his coat shook and 
glistened in the sunlight. Truly, I thought, 
the King of the mountains! The range I 
estimated to be between 400 and 450 yards. 
I was all set, when suddenly I remembered 





and headed the ponies down the trail following 
Castle River. At each fording of the river, 
rainbow trout could be seen sc6oting for cover, 
and the trail was literally covered with the 
tracks of large numbers of elk. While we 
did not actually see any of these animals, 
their tracks and trails were in evidence on 
every hand. The country we were passing 
through was the Crow’s Nest Forest Reserve, 
which is also’ a game preserve, and truly a 
country to delight the heart of any nature- 
lover. By nightfall we had covered close to 
30 miles, and camped with the forest ranger 
in charge of this district. The next morning 
the seals were taken from our guns, and we 
were issued a camping permit which was good 
anywhere from there to the next ranger station, 
60 miles north. We were now out of the 
game-preserve bounadries, although still in the 
forest reserve,-and were ready to start for the 
high country with its sheep and goats. 


Our first night’s camp at Meadow Cache 


looking for. At this point Pop’s duties as 
postmaster at Waterton Park called him back, 
we having then been out two weeks. Therefore 
we moved back down the valley, and pitched 
camp, and Skee accompanied Pop to the 
nearest ranger station, from which he tele- 
phoned, and was later met by car. Skee 
returned to camp with the horses. 

The following morning we broke camp and 
headed north once more, still following the 
main range. We would travel a day and then 
make camp at a good location, while I would 
explore the likely looking game pockets, some 
of which I had hunted before. Thus the time 
passed all too quickly, until the day was ap- 
pioaching for our return, and I realized that 
I must do some serious hunting if I intended 
to take back the big head which I desired. 

One afternoon, while following a well-worn 
sheep trail, I came to a low sag in the range. 
In front of me was a wash leading from the 


that my rifle was only loaded with 120-grain 
emmunition, the heavier loads having been 
left at camp or this day. I did not think 
that this light bullet on grizzly was a sure 
thing at that range, as I realized that I would 
get only one shot, owing to the evergreens 
among which the bear was feeding. As the wind 
and the contour of the earth were very fa- 
vorable for a sneak, I decided to get on the 
ledge above him, which would give about a 
100-yard shot; and, as I thought, a sure kill. 
I had to take only a couple of steps and he 
would be out of my sight, and at the same 
time I would be hid from his view. I made 
my sneak to the ledge with as much haste 
and as little noise as possible; and, crawling 
out on my stomach, I expected to see the 
grizzly just below me. But no bear was in 
sight, nor were any brush or little trees shak- 
ing, or any other signs in evidence that there 
was a bear in the country. I lay there for 
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Some of the sheep country as viewed from our camp on Slidden Creek 


what seemed to me to be half an hour, when 
suddenly the breeze came up the canyon in 
little puffs and whirls. At the same time I 
heard a snort from the grizzly as he got his 
first sniff of man; and I got just a glimpse of 
him as he passed a small opening, headed 
for the dense timber. I lay and listened until 
the crashing of the timber and the sound of 
his terrified snorts died away in the distance. 
I then rose and pointed my toes toward camp, 
censoling myself with the thought that I would 
rather have him go his way uninjured than to 
have crippled and lost him in the heavy timber, 
with no tracking snow or dogs to trail him 
up. Moral, “Be prepared for grizzly when in 
grizzly country.” I saw much digging and 
other grizzly signs, but this was the only bear 
seen on the trip. 

Possibly to compensate for this, the follow- 
ing day was to bc the bright spot in my quest, 
for at about 11 o’clock, when I had climbed 
up into sheep country and was following a 
rocky ledge through the timber on the mountain 
side, to my great surprise I heard rocks clatter 
underneath and behind me. Upon turning in 
that direction I caught a glimpse of a magnifi- 
cent ram as he came up from below on the 
ledge, and passed on up into the heavy timber. 
Following him came seven more of various 
sizes. They had evidently been down in the 
bottoms for water. I was within about 60 
yards’ range and could have bagged any one 
of the bunch of followers, but my heart was 
set on the big fellow ahead. I took up their 
trail, and foun: that upon reaching the top 
they had turned south on a well-worn sheep 
trail which would lead them to another basin 
about 4 miles away. This I decided was 
where they were headed for; and, as this was 
in the general direction of camp, I intended 
to follow at my leisure and make sure by the 
aid of my glasses that they entered this 
basin, then return to camp, and go to the basin 
the next day after they had quieted down, and 
try for a sneak onto them. After following 
the sheep for about an hour I came out on a 
little hogback overlooking a big basin in the 
slide rock, bare and barren with the exception 
of a little stunted patch of green growth about 
3 feet high and possibly 50 yards in diameter, 
just above the trail in the middle of the basin. 
In this growth my eye caught sight of a patch 
of white, but before I could raise my glasses my 


big ram and his seven followers broke cover, 
running diagonally around the basin from me. 
Dropping to a sitting position on the side hill, 
and using elbow-and-knee rest, I fired and saw 
a rock smoke just under the leader. I held 
higher for the next shot, just under his neck; 
and at the crack of the gun the ram wheeled, 
leaving the bunch, and started up toward the 
rim of the basin, exposing his other side to 
me. I now saw a large red patch in his flank, 
and realized that my shot had been low and 
too far back, although the ram had slowed 
down and was mighty sick. Now that I had 
the range, my next shot broke his neck where 
il meets the shoulders, and ended his suffering; 
and I realized my dream of a good head. 
Counting my steps as I walked directly to him, 
it was 520 good big steps, and I felt well 
satisfied with the old 1917 Enfield and 
the .30-06 Western 180-grain Lubaloy, which 
combination has brought to bag much in the 
way of big game for me in the past, some of 
it at extreme ranges. 

The following day was used to bring up the 
pack horses, and photograph and carry out 
the big head, the horns of which measured 
18 inches at the base. We stayed two more 
days in camp, fishing and exploring. Skee 
erected a horse corral for future use, and 
blazed out portions of some old trails. He 
would usually have supper about ready upon 
my return each night; and after the dishes 
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were washed and we were seated in front of 
the camp fire with our pipes going, he would 
frequently get into a reminiscent mood, regaling 
me with stories of his five years’ experience 
in Glacier National Park as a guide for the 
Park Saddle Horse Co., making frequent 
references to the exploits of “Dirty Shirt 
Smith,” the “Bet ’em All Kid,” “Millionaire 
Johnson,” and various other guides well known 
in the handling of the summer tourists. This 
always passed the evening all too quickly for 
me, and kept me in a fit of laughter until I 
would roll in and fall asleep. 

On the 28th of October we awoke in the 
morning to find nice little snowflakes sifting 
down upon our camp high up in the timber 
on the main range. We immediately got 
breakfast over with, and packed camp and 
turned the ponies homeward without delay, 
pulling down for the lower country, as it was 
late in the season and we did not wish to have 
the horses in the high mountains with their 
feet covered with snow. On the way home 
we left the mountains and traveled back 
south through the foothills, arriving home 
four days later. 

I do not think that an account of any hunt- 
ing experience is complete without some ref- 
erence to equipment which an experienced 
man has found to be, in his opinion, the best 
for a given district; therefore, I would rec- 
commend to anyone wishing to make a trip 
in this section of the Canadian Rockies the 
following: The first item on the list is rifles; 
and I think that for big-game hunting the 
.30-06 with 180-grain Western Lubaloy am- 
munition is best; and where the rifle is to be 
carried in a scabbard on a saddle horse, and 
fo: climbing in sheep and goat country, I 
prefer the new lightweight Mauser, with 
peep sight mounted on the tail end of the 
belt. This sight, the target experts will claim, 
is not accurate; but experience will prove it 
auiply good for hunting purposes. No doubt 


the modern restocked Springfield, with a tele- 
scope sight, is a fine target arm, but I find 
that they are heavy and awkward to carry 
on saddle horses in climbing mountains, on 
(Continued on page 24) 
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How Fast Can Ducks Fly? 


IV 

HE importance of atmospheric influences, 
as they affect rate of movement over 
fixed points, seems rarely to be taken into 
consideration. The velocity of the bird over 
the earth, whatever this may be, seems 
popularly attributed to its own efforts alone. 
Hence observers have noted wide variations 
in the alleged speed of flight of birds at the 
lower levels, even of the same varieties. A 
recent scientific magazine contained the fol- 
lowing: “Wild ducks vary in the rapidity of 
their flight from 37.2 to 93.1 miles per hour, 
which approximates the speed of an express 
train.” A statement with variables inclusive 
up to 300 per cent certainly gives no clear 

idea as to the speed of flying ducks. 
Further, the broad term “wild ducks” is 
not only highly indefinite, but misleading. 
It includes a further factor of error, in that 
within the generic family of wild ducks vari- 
ous of its numerous species are well known 
to differ widely from each other at the rate 
of speed at which they fly. Askins, from his 
own experience, gives the following estimates 
for the speed of different varieties of ducks: 


Speedinfeet Average 
Variety per second speed 
BRE neces ere 55-90 75 
SO ee ere ee 55-85 70 
 ciuepeG esas ¥ardee bee 60-100 80 
0 eee eee 80-100 90 
era ee 100-130 115 
Gane) Seer caer 110-130 120 
Bluewing teal ........ ... 120-140 130 
PCr er ree rere 130-160 145 


Reducing velocities in feet per second to 
miles per hour gives the following results: 

























By Cot. Epwarp L. Munson 
(Continued from September issue) 


Speed per second, Speed per hour, 


feet miles 
59 40 
73 50 
88 60 
104 70 
120 80 
132 90 
146 100 


Personally, in years gone by I have made 
many readings with the stop watch as to 
the speed of ducks flying over known dis- 
tances, with results reasonably coinciding 
with those of Askins. But these past read- 
ings necessarily related to ground speed, for 
there was then no way of measuring the ve- 
locity of these birds in the moving medium of 
the air in which they traveled. In a broad 
way, however, such figures showed that the 
rapidity with which ducks fly varies very con- 
siderably with the species of duck. Canvas- 
backs are swift birds, with mallards much 
further down the speed list. Some sea ducks, 
like the scoters, lumber along so clumsily 
that any other variety will pass them. The 
experienced hunter accordingly learns to iden- 
tify the species that, for the instant, is his 
target, and modify his lead accordingly. 

No one seems to have offered any com- 
prehensive explanation as to why some 
species of ducks move more swiftly through 
the air than do others. Muscular develop- 
ment can scarcely be the determining fac- 
tor—else the powerful but .cumbrous sea 
ducks, as the scoters and eiders, would prove 
to be the faster, while, as a matter of fact, 
they are the slowest of all. If we compare 
the mallard and canvasback, they are birds 
of almost the same size 
and of apparently simi- 
lar physical power; yet 
in the tests to be later 
described, the greenhead 
was capable of only a 
little more than two- 
3 thirds the speed of the 
Ey = grayback. Nor do length 
| and breadth 

of wing seem 

Be to enter into 
» XS this difference, 
for these 

, dimensions in 
the slow mal- 
‘| lard are about 
20 .per cent 


greater than in the swift canvasback, though 
called upon in both cases to support about 
the same body weight. 

From the best of my observation, it seems 
that the number of wing beats of the swifter 
ducks, in a given period of time, is ma- 
terially larger than that of the slow-flyers. 
The ruddy duck has a particularly small 
wing surface in proportion to body weight; 
yet when it gets fairly under way hardly 
any other duck seems able to pass it, and its 
wing strokes are so rapid that they almost 
blur. It seems to be a general rule that, 
with the faster varieties, their lessened area 
of propulsive surface is more than compen- 
sated for by a greater rapidity of wing beats 
against the supporting atmosphere. And it 
is also very likely true that the compact, 
bulletlike, stream-line conformation of such 
swiftly flying birds as the canvasback and 
bluebill helps in the matter of speed through 
reduction of air resistance. 


V 


It is apparent from what has gone before 
that wide diversity of opinion exists as to 
the swiftness with which ducks fly. Such 
discrepancies seem natural, for few if any 
observers seem to have attempted to ana- 
lyze and evaluate their ground speed in re- 
spect to its component parts. Few, also, 
seem to have approached the problem except 
on a basis of snap judgment, preconception, 
or faulty interpretation. Opinions, and not 
facts, have governed; and when unverified 
opinion opposes dissimilar opinion, nothing 
but confusion and inconclusive argument can 
result. The only way that a fixed idea can 
be overcome is by the logic of demonstrable 
facts. 

How might definite facts on the matter 
be secured? 

It seems to me that there are two points 
essential to obtaining reliable information as 
to the flight speed that waterfowl can them- 
selves develop. First, the observer must be 
competent to identify the species of bird 
being tested out. Second, the speed tests 
must be air tests, to determine what velocity 
the species in question is able to attain 
through the atmospheric medium that sup- 
ports its body in flight. Such air tests can 
be made only from aircraft sustained in the 
same gaseous medium as the birds pursued, 
and which are therefore equally and simul- 
taneously susceptible, to the same atmos- 
pheric influences. 

Wild fowl, as is well known, are ordina- 
rily straightaway flyers. They do not devi- 
ate from a contemplated course except from 
very definite attraction or compulsion; and 
it seemed reasonable to assume that the first 
effect of airplane pursuit would be to cause 
the frightened bird to attempt more speed. 
Only when the latter was forced up to the 
limit of physical ability would the bird aban- 
don its efforts to outfly the plane, and seek 
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to escape by swerving and dodging. It 
seemed fair to assume, therefore, that when 
a following plane could overtake a_ flock, 
force it to break up, and make its individual 
birds scatter'in new directions, the maximum 
flight speed of the latter had been reached. 

It was also believed that if a reading on 
the anemometer of the plane was taken at 
the instant that the ducks broke and dodged, 
information of definite value could be se- 
cured. The anemometer of an aircraft does 
not show its rate of speed over the earth’s 
surface; but it does show the rate of speed 
at which the machine passes through the air, 
whether in calm, cross currents, against a 
head wind, or with a following wind to help 
it along. And as the atmospheric influences 
that operate to affect the speed of the air- 
plane over the earth’s surface will likewise 
affect the ground speed of the flying duck, it 
seemed clear that the anemometer would 
likewise indicate the true air speed developed 
by the waterfowl. The only element of 
error in such tests appeared to be the small 
one of the proper deduction to be made for 
the difference between the lesser speed of 
the bird that was overtaken, and the greater 
rate of the airplane that was going faster. 
Such deduction for the difference between 
the two speeds would necessarily have to be 
a matter of judgment, but should readily be 
made within close limits. 

The idea of measuring the speed of ducks 
by pacing them with an airplane was in- 
triguing. I broached the proposition to my 
aviator friends, and told them what was 
wanted. In our part of California there is 
an abundance of ducks; and it seemed as if 
data as to the flight speed of waterfowl could 
be accumulated by the airmen as a side line 
in the performance of their routine duties. 

But the results were disappointing. Avia- 
tors seek altitude so as to have opportunity 
to volplane down in case of engine trouble, 
and most of their routine flying is done far 
above the levels at which ducks usually 
travel. The aircraft available were land 
planes, and their pilots were not enthusiastic 
about flying low over water. Some planes 
were not fitted with anemometers. Some 
could not hold the air except at an unduly 
rapid rate of speed. Most aviators were not 
good enough ornithologists to differentiate be- 
tween various species of duck. As a result, 
information came in slowly, and much of it 
was of such general nature as to have little 
value for the purpose in mind. It was 
clear, after about a year’s delay, that reliance 
on others was not to be depended upon. 
But there was a way to meet the difficulty. 
I could go aboard an airplane, and get the 
flight data for myself. 


VI 


So it was that I sat in the plane as it 
swung out over the bay, climbed for a couple 
of thousand feet, and headed into the gentle 
breeze. 

From the height at which we floated, the 
view was glorious. Sunshine bathed the 
world with gold. The sky line of the city, 
seen through a haze from the sea, was 
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softened to unreality. Toylike ships churned 
the sapphire bay. Tiny cities opened up 
below—then fled behind. There were tawny 
marshes, golden pastures, russet orchards, 
greenery of oak and eucalyptus, and in dim 
distance a purple wall where high Sierras 
met the sky. 

Suisun Bay was our destination. It lies 
at the delta of the great rivers of California; 
a broad reach whose shallows and 
brackish water attract waterfowl in 
countless numbers. 
miles away, but the airplane reached 
it in 20 minutes. Half a mile high, we circled 
about and reconnoitered. 

This year the fall had been rainless, the 
bottom lands were still dry, and waterfowl 
that usually scattered over a vast inundation 
were now massed on the waters of tidal flow. 
And their numbers were tremendous! Vast 
swarms hid the water in all directions— 
ducks of all varieties, geese of half a dozen 
kinds, and clumps of swans. As far as the 
eye could see, their flocks lay like shadows 
on the bay—shadows measured not by units 
or even thousands, but by acres and tens of 
acres. Each species of fowl had flocked to- 
gether according to its kind—mallards, can- 
vasbacks, pintails, snow geese, gray geese, 
and what not. On the whole, the birds were 
wary, and seemed fearful of the plane. As 
we swung over them, they rose below in bil- 
lowing swarms that screened the earth. We 
circled about; then spiraled down. 

Ahead on our course, 10,000 pintails rose 
in wild dismay. The plane, dropping steeply 
from its height, was upon them before they 
knew it. Too close, for we were among them 
before they could climb and scatter. The 
air was full of swirling fowl that darted, 
crisscrossed, and fled away. The plane 
zoomed up swiftly, to pass above the milling 
swarm. Flying ducks might break a propelier 
or crash the pilot. Even above the earth 
there are menaces to traffic. 

Off on the flank, a bunch of pintails had 
straightened out. We swung after them. 
The flock flew its fastest to stay ahead, but 
the plane overtook it swiftly. We had nosed 
within a few yards when the birds broke and 
scattered. Most of them swooped to escape, 
I noticed, using gravity to increase air speed. 
I glanced at the anemometer as they split 
and swerved. It stood at 85. Our speed 
was too fast for pintails—much too fast. I 
scribbled this on a message pad, and held it 
up to the pilot. 

The index dropped to 75. Off by itself, a 
lone pintail struggled to get away, and we 
turned to its pursuit. Even at this lower 
speed we gained rapidly. The duck strove 
to its utmost to stay ahead. Its rate of 
wing beats rose, and it turned its head from 
side to side to watch its strange pursuer. 
Still we drew nearer. Suddenly it realized 
that we could outspeed it, and in panic it 
swerved away and angled down; “72,” the 
pointer showed, but the pintail was doing 
less than that. Judging by the rate at which 
it was overtaken, its flight speed seemed 
about 65 miles an hour. Other tests on the 
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same variety followed. We ran down easily 
on pintails, with dial readings at 72 to 75 
miles per hour. Always there came a time 
when the birds ceased trying to outfly us, 
and broke and dodged. From our races with 
the pintails, I could credit them with) air 
speed of no more than 65 miles an hour. 

There were a few widgeon on the bay, and 
we tested out a bunch. If there is any dif- 
ference between their speed and that of pin- 
tails, it was too small for me to. estimate. 
With our windgauge registering 75, the 
widgeon scattered quickly. 

Our maneuvers brought us near a cloud of 
canvasbacks, and the plane turned after them. 
Canvasbacks are one of our fastest ducks; 
yet it was surprising how rapidly the space 
between us lessened; “85,” said the dial, as 
we closed in. The “cans” struggled to out- 
race us; but their straightaway speed was 
not enough. Suddenly their arrow broke, 
and its units swooped in all directions. I 
turned to the dial quickly. The indicator 
still stood at 85. The birds, apparently, 
could do no more than 75—and later tests 
showed this estimate to be somewhat gen- 
erous. 

We harried the canvasbacks, flock by flock, 
until data on them seemed enough. Each 
break had its anemometer check—80, 82, and 
a maximum of 84, they read. “Cans” are 
relatively swift birds; that is certain. In 
our tests they moved through the air faster 
than any other kind of duck. Nevertheless, 
the greatest air speed of which they were 
capable seemed only about 72 miles an hour. 

Many hunters regard teal as the fastest 
duck. Perhaps their small size adds to the 
impression of speed. Our plane did not 
chase any teal directly, for it was always 
following some other species the few times 
we chanced upon them. But twice I saw a 
bunch of greenwings flying along with can- 
vasbacks, and the latter were outspeeding 
them. If canvasbacks can extend themselves 
to a rate of 72, certainly the air speed of 
greenwings is several miles an hour lower. 

Most wild-fowlers realize that mallards 
are relatively slow ducks. Immense flocks 
of these birds were scattered about the bay, 
and after finishing with the canvasbacks we 
turned attention to the greenheads. So far 


as exact measurement of their speed was 
concerned, the results were not wholly satis- 
(Continued on page 30) 





Six-Guns for Long Range 









ANY men contend that a six-gun is 
about useless at over 50 yards. I’ve 
even heard men say that no one could hit 
anything at over 30 yards with a short gun, 
except by accident. A few years ago a re- 
volver club in Kentucky held 300-yard turkey 
shoots. These men used target model Colt and 
Smith & Wesson .38 Special and .44 Special 
guns, and hit the turkey silhouette at least 
once with practically every gunful of shells; 
and often hit it two or more times out of 
six shots. Such shooting is not a myth, and 
any good six-gun shot can do it if he will 
practice consistently, with the proper tools. 
A good, accurate gun and accurate ammu- 
nition are absolutely essential to this work. 
For strictly target long-range work a_ .38 
Special will do; but an accurate, heavily- 
loaded .44 Special is the better cartridge, 
especially for game or for any long-range 
work in the hills or desert. Bullets must be 
long and accurate, and powder charges 
should be as heavy as the gun will safely 
stand. 

There is no reason why Colt and Smith & 
Wesson can not fit their guns with suitable 
sights for this work, and at little additional 
cost over that of their present target sights. 
I have seen the old Colt Dragoons fitted 
with a very good three-leaf rear sight for 
longer-range work. Such a sight should cost 
little more than the regular target rear, and 
would make fhe guns much more effective at 
long range. I personally like the Patridge 
type of sights for long range, as with them 
it is much easier to hold the same amount 
of front sight up each time. Guns with low 
sights such as the Colt .45 and Super .38 
automatics are hard to shoot accurately at 
long range. If the Super .38 were fitted 
with a front sight of at least twice its pres- 
ent height, and a three-leaf rear sight, it 
would make a good long-range gun. I like 
sights of the Patridge type to be of fair 
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width—about a tenth to 
a twelfth of an inch 
wide for the front sight. 
I have used a 1917 
Smith & Wesson having a special %- 
inch front sight for long-range work, 
with fine results. The very best com- 
bination of sights for the hills that I 
have been able to figure out for use 
on the Super .38 or any of our good six-guns 
is a flat-top Patridge type rear, with one leaf 
folding back and one forward, and a fixed 
leaf between—these to be sighted for 75 
yards, 200 yards, and 300 yards, the front 
sight to be square, and have a Call type 
gold bead set into its face. Then below the 
gold bead should be inlaid fine gold cross 
lines, these to be spaced about the same dis- 
tance apart as the width of the gold bead. 
The longer the sight radius the better for 
this extremely accurate work. Quite a little 
may be gained from putting a flat top on the 
S. A. Colt, and extending it as far back as 
possible. This forms a place on which to 
put the rear sight, fully % of an inch back 
of its regular position. An extension sight 
can also be fitted to any S. A. or D. A. gun, 
bringing the rear sight back as far as pos- 
sible while still leaving the hammer clear. 
In shooting at rifle ranges with a six-gun 
that does not have an adjustable rear sight, 
I hold part of the front sight up over the 
top of the rear sight, then set the object I 
wish to hit on top of the front sight. The 
rest is a matter of holding and squeezing. 
One must learn the trajectory of his par- 
ticular gun and cartridge; and believe me, 
there is a startling degree of trajectory curve 


A good long-range gun, as remodeled by J. D. O’Meara 


The proper method of holding a slip gun 


with a six-gun load over 400 or 500 yards’ 
range. With sights such as I have just de- 
scribed, one can sight in his gun so that with 
good, stiff loads it will shoot exactly where 
the top of the front sight rests at 75 yards; 
and by holding at the lower edge, 6 o’clock, 
on the standard targets he will land in the 
center at 20 and 50 yards. His gun is thus 
sighted up to 75 yards with the fixed blade 
of the rear sight. For 150 yards he can hold 
up, say, just the gold bead over the top of 
his rear 75-yard sight, depending upon what 
load he is using. Then he can turn up the 
200-yard leaf, and for 250 yards hold part 
of the front sight up over the top of his 200- 
yard leaf; and the same method for 300 
yards. 

Then, when one has learned to hit reason- 
ably sized objects—say a man—at 300 yards, 
let him go to the most interesting of all long- 
range six-gun work, namely, from 400 yards 
to half a mile. This is where any little dis- 
crepancy of loading shows up; also any vari- 
ation in the primers. It takes exceptionally 
accurate ammunition for this work. After a 
six-gun bullet has journeyed along this far, 
it takes very little wind to drift it badly. 
Even a slight, almost imperceptible breeze 
will affect the bullets. Then one must hold 
off as much as he is being drifted. By utiliz- 
ing a 300-yard rear sight, and holding all, or 
about all of the front sight up, one can get 
a bullet over from 500 to 800 yards’ range. 

One thing is necessary: you must have 
either a dry, dusty country to shoot over, or 
else water, so that each bullet splash can be 
instantly seen; otherwise one would find it 
quite impossible to hit anything over an un- 
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known distance and at such extreme ranges 
with a six-gun. This is where the .44 Special. 
45 Colt, and. .38-40 and .44-40 have it all 
over the .38 guns. The heavier bullets throw 
up much more dust than their lighter cousins. 
Hence they can be much more easily seen, 
which helps a lot in landing the next slug on 
or nearer your object. 

When one gets accustomed to doing this 
kind of shooting it is surprising how quickly 
he learns to take advantage of different posi- 
tions. Two of the best I have found are: 
sitting with the back against a post, tree, 
rock, or any other available support, with the 
hands and gun held between the knees. 
The cylinder joint of a six-gun should be 
held past one’s knees to avoid powder 
burns. The other position is lying on your 
left side, with your left hand propping up 
your head; right leg drawn up. 
and gun arm resting along the 
right leg for additional support. 
This is a good, steady po- 
sition, though not quite 
the equal of the first one. 

Good work may be 
done offhand, using both 
hands. When once accus- 
tomed to these positions 
it is much easier to kill 
game than from the regu- 
lar prescribed target off- 
hand position, especially 
in a wind or after a hard 
climb, when it is very 
hard to hold steady. Tar- 
get positions are all right 
in their place, but when 
shooting game or in case 
of a gun fight, then there 
is no law to prevent a 
man from shooting from 
the position in which he 
can hold the best. 

Many good law officers 
that are gone today would 
still be on duty if they 
had taken advantage of 
all available cover, and 
had been able to do good 
shooting at over ordinary 
six-gun ranges. Too many 
officers are good fist- 
fighters and are strong 
men, and depend too 
much upon getting to 
close quarters with a criminal. Often, too, 
they are compelled to use a six-gun against 
a rifle or shotgun. If they can do good long- 
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tange six-gun shooting, and can hit their man 


at least once out of six shots up to 200 or 
300 yards, then they have a much better 
chance of enforcing the law, to say nothing 
of remaining in this “vale of tears.” 

The officer is always at a disadvantage, 
anyway, especially when in uniform, as the 
crook can spot him instantly, while it is often 
a different matter for the officer to spot his 
man in civilian clothes. Officers should carry 
two guns—one a good, heavy gun capable of 
accurate work over long ranges if necessary; 
the other a short, handy, but also heavy gun 
for quick work at close quarters. 
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There is no place in an officer's equipment 
for a light-calibered gun. Too often they 
have to empty such a weapon to stop one 
criminal. I would not recommend any gun 
of the .38 Special class. There is only one 
gun of the .38 caliber (so called) that is 
suitable for an officer’s use, and that is the 
Colt Super .38; and even it is a poor killer. 
It has the advantage of carrying ten shots; 
and, properly sighted, makes an accurate 
long-range weapon. No automatic is as reli- 
able as a good six-gun. The .38-40 is not a 
38 at all, but a .40-caliber, and has good 
stopping and killing power; but this is a 
























rifle cartridge. and 
has the added dis- 
advantage of being 
very difficult to reload. re- 
quiring the full-length re- 
sizing of all fired cases. 


Last summer I 
used a Super .38 
. on woodchucks 
for a couple of months, 
killing between fifty and 
seventy-five of them at 
various ranges up to and 
including 150 yards, though 







I shot a lot of cartridges 
at the longer ranges’ for the 
number of hits made. The 
short-sight radius and low sights of this gun 
are a poor combination for such work. My 
gun jammed every few shots when I first got 
it, until we found the trouble. The recoil 
spring was too heavy, and the recoil of the 
cartridge insufficient to throw the slide far 
enough to the rear for the ejector to kick 
the empty shell out of the gun. Cutting off 
three coils of the recoil spring cured the 
trouble. The gun will still jam with the 
older .38 auto. ammunition, but the new 
Western and Remington function perfectly. 

I found that the only clean kills I got with 
this gun on chucks were either head shots or 
full-length body shots; and in the case of some 
of the latter the animals were able to drag 
themselves for some distance. Many I shot 
broadside through the heart. and nearly 
always they would lie still a minute, then 
apparently recover and run away, or go down 
their holes, where I later found them, with 


Three long-range six-guns belonging to the 
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just their tails showing. A gun that will not 
stop a chuck is hardly the weapon for defense 
work. The Super .38 is very accurate and 
carries up well, and is excellent for brain 
shots even on big game; but it is too small 
in caliber to produce the shock necessary for 
body shots on man or game. 

In our heavy six-guns there is none supe- 
rior to the .44 Specials for long-range accu- 
racy. The .45 Colt will do about as well. 
but one must use Remington black-powder 
loads or else hand load. The smokeless .45 
Colt loads all lack powder. The Western 
semi-smokeless loads cake the barrel with 
powder fouling worse than the 
black-powder loads. I know of 
no big six-gun cartridge that is 
so easily reloaded accurately as 
the .44 Special. The loading 
tools themselves are usually 
chambered with closer tolerances than those 
for the .45 Colt. Also the cylinder walls of 
the guns. and especially the rear ends of the 
barrels where they project back through the 
frame, are thicker and will stand more pres- 
sure than in the case of the 45. The .44 
Special is one of our most ac- 
curate revolver cartridges; and 
given the same weight gun in 
proportion to its greater caliber, 
it is fully as accurate as the .38 
Special. In reloading, one one- 
thousandth of an inch is quite a bit in the 
38, but does not amount to as much in 
the .44. 

I have tried about every available .44 
Special bullet for long-range work, finally 
designing one to suit myself, that has given 
the best results at long range of any. This 
bullet has a hollow base, and thus retains the 
same length with the 
consequent long bear- 
ing on the lands of a 
much heavier bullet. 
It weighs 230 grains, 
and I use from 12 to 
13 grains of No. 80 
powder behind it. I 
have used as much as 
14 grains, but that is an extreme load and 
not the best for the gun, as it is very hard 
on the cylinder bolts. Such loads of No. 
80—namely, 13 to 13% grains—develop close 
to, if not quite, 1,100 feet per second veloc- 
ity, which makes a fine load for long range. 
The new Lyman catalogue illustrates this 
bullet. With this bullet and 12% grains of 
No. 80, I have put four out of seven shots 
through a 5-gallon oil can at 200 yards, using 
my 52-inch barrel slip gun—this from a 
seated, back .rest position, and both hands. 
The other three shots landed very close. I 
have killed quite a number of jack rabbits 
with this outfit up to and including 150 yards. 
This bullet is the best killer from a six-gun 
that I have ever used. The big square point 
and the shoulder of the front band produce 
plenty of shock, and cut a large, full-calibered 
hole. This bullet is long and has a long 
point, while the heaviest portion of it is at 
about the middle of its length; hence its 
balance is similar to that of the Government 
boat-tail .30-caliber bullet. It would make a 








writer 
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most efficient man-stopper. The same bullet 
in flat base weighs 250 grains. My object in 
designing this long-range bullet with a hollow 
base was to cut down the weight and conse- 
quent pressure without losing anything in 
bullet length and length of bearing on the 
lands. This bullet seats nearly flush with a 
S. & W. cylinder, and has less jump than any 
standard six-gun bullet. This, and the fact 
that it has a full-groove-diameter band in 
front of the crimping groove to line it up 
perfectly in the chamber throat before firing, 
are partly responsible for its accuracy. Doc- 
tor Murphy, of the Winnipeg Revolver Club, 
has made a 5-shot 20-yard possible with it 
in the flat-base type. 

Six-gun bullets for long range and heavy 
loads should be cast quite hard—not less 
than one part tin to twelve parts of lead— 
and should be sized to not more than two- 
thousandths oversize. Better just one one- 
thousandth for maximum loads. Never shoot 
any six-gun with bullets larger than can be 
easily pushed through the mouths of the cyl- 
inder by hand. A six- 
gun cylinder is thin, and 
the bolt cuts come at 
the thinnest part; and 
there is a limit to what 
such a thin section 
of steel will 
stand. S. A. 
Colts have 


less of the rear 
end of the barrel 
projecting back 
through the 
frame than D. A. 
guns, and will 
stand heavier pressures. 

Men who like the double-action gun have 
two excellent models to choose from. If 
they have very large hands, then the Colt 
New Service Target in .44 Special will make 
a most excellent long-range or target weapon. 
For those with smaller hands, who still pre- 
fer the D. A. gun, the S. & W. Military in 
.44 Special should suit. In the double-action 
class I personally believe there is nothing 
quite the equal of a fine old triple-lock Smith 
& Wesson Target. The New Service is a 
strong, rugged gun, and one that will stand 
harder usage*than the Smith & Wesson, but 
the latter possesses a much better system of 
locking the cylinder. The Colt sights are 
more durable. The Smith & Wesson rear 
target sight is not a very good sight for 
rough holster use, and is easily bent when 
elevated in the least. On the other hand, the 
elevation should be in the rear sight, as with 
the S. & W. A plain Call gold bead of about 
1/12-inch, or even 1/10th, in width, with a 
few fine gold cross lines inlaid down the face 
of it and spaced about the same width apart 
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as the width of the bead itself, makes an 
excellent front sight for any work, though 
for a quick draw the blade should not be 
square on the face, as it tends to catch on 
the clothes. The square or under-cut face 
front sight is much the more accurate, how- 
ever. Either Colt or Smith & Wesson double- 
action guns will do fine, accurate work at any 
range. Though I have seen several plain 
models of both Colt and Smith & Wesson 
guns that had to be worked over—-sights not 
lined up and some with too much space be- 
tween the cylinder and barrel—I have never 
encountered this trouble in the target models 
of either make. ‘ 

I personally prefer the remodeled S. A. 
Colts for my own use, for self-defense, game 
killing, or long-range work. The grip fits my 
hand best of all the commercial grips. An- 
other thing: I used one for a teething ring 
when an infant, then through my cow-punch- 
ing days, until no other gun feels quite as 
good to me. I have yet to find any other 


gun that is any more accurate or reliable than 


a_ properly - worked - 
over S. A. Colt. Mr. 
Hathaway described 
so well the working over of this ac- 
tion to prevent breakage that nothing 
more is necessary. The Newman main- 
spring is absolutely unbreakable, and 
further improves this action. 

For those who do not like to have their 
view of the sights blotted out as the hammer 
falls, a Bisley thumb piece can be fitted to 
the S. A. hammer, and will be below the 
line of sight. This thumb piece can either 
be dovetailed and brazed, or welded on in 
place of the old high hammer spur. For my 
part, I like the Bisley-topped hammer; yet 
I can not help but think that for a purely 
fighting weapon that high hammer is hard to 
beat in a trigger gun. The slip hammer has 
it beaten, of course, for its special purpose. 
I have shot guns with both Bisley-topped 
hammers and standard S. A. hammers alter- 
nately, and really could not see any difference 
in the calling of my shots. What is the dif- 
ference whether the falling hammer blots out 
your vision, or the recoil of the gun does so? 
I find that I can call my shets just as well 
one way as the other. For fast work the 
Bisley has a larger place for your thumb to 
strike, and is probably less apt to cause a 
fumble due to the size of the thumb piece; 


_but the high hammer seems to help control 


the gun better, too, in some ways. It is mostly 
a matter of taste, like the Irishman’s whisky. 

I have tried all manner of shapes of pistol 
and six-gun grips, from the freak grips of the 
free pistols and the moulded plastic-wood 
grips that exactly fit every little line in your 
hand, down to the old S. A. Colt Dragoons. 
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I think Samuel Colt designed a far better gun 
and grip than he ever realized. The older I 
get and the more experience I have with all 
manner of different six-gun grips, the more 
love and respect I have for the S. A. Colt 
grip. Croft is the only man that has ever 
really improved this grip, which he did by 
combining a Bisley backstrap with an S. A. 
guard (see middle illustration of my guns, 
and second illustration of the two remodeled 
by O’Meara), bending the said Bisley back- 
strap and cutting it off to the same length 
and angle as that of the S. A. I persuaded 
him to add a little more flare at the bottom 
of the grip, so that it would fill the lower 
part of the hand better and make the gun 
point better from the hip. 

For most work Croft’s grip is a better grip 
than that of the standard S. A.; but for fast, 
self-defense work it is not any improvement 
whatever over the regular S. A. grip. This 
Croft grip does not allow the gun to turn up 
in the hand from recoil as far as does the 
regular grip; hence makes for slightly slower 
















Another long-range gun by O’Meara. This gun has the Croft grip 


second, third, or fourth shots. On the other 
hand, it distributes the weight of the gun a 
little more evenly over the hand, and _ holds 
a little steadier. 

The very fact that the S. A. turns up so 
far in the hand protects the hand from the 
recoil, and places the hammer spur in easy 
reach of the thumb at the same time. The 
saw-handle type of grips are the worst of- 
fenders from recoil. There is one thing that 
will help the S. A. or any other grip, and 
that is carved ivory stocks, the carving to 
be right or left hand, according as the gun 
is used in the right or left hand. This carv- 
ing fills the hollow of the hand as does one 
of old Wundhammer’s pistol-grip stocks for 
the Springfield. It makes a very secure, com- 
fortable grip. 

Many six-guns and automatic pistols will 
do good shooting at close range but are hope- 
less at long range. There is no finer or more 
exacting test of a six-gun than long-range 
work. A couple of gunfuls will show up the 
shortcomings or the possibilities of different 
bullets and loadings better than a box of 
loads fired at short range. It is really sur 
prising how accurately a short gun will somes 
times shoot at long range, even light-caliber 
guns. I remember shooting a little .22 Colt 
auto. at about 400 yards, at a piece of sheet 
iron measuring some 3 feet by 4 feet, on a 
still day; and after finding how much sight 
to hold up in the notch, with the front sight 
adjusted to give all the elevation possible, I 
had no trouble in keeping most of my shots 
on that piece of sheet iron. Believe it or 
not, a great many of those tiny pellets went 
through the metal even at that range. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Thirty-Seventh Annual Sea Girt 


Interstate Tournament 


SMALL BOY, dressed in a red jacket 

and shorts, carrying a Model 57 and 
a box of Kleanbore, strode energetically 
up the 50-yard firing line at Sea Girt. 
“Hurry up, Pop!” said he, “I want to get 
down on the line and make a monkey out of 
some of those men. They’re missing their 
targets.” 

“S-s-s-h-h-h!” said his father; “that kind 
of talk don’t go here. This is one of the 
fastest aggregations of small-bore shooters 
in the country. There’s Eric Johnson, 
Charley Johnson, Eddie Doyle, who ran 
200 straight bulls, and Held, and all the 
rest. Right now you're traveling in big 
company.” 

“Humph!” sniffed the youngest shooter 
on the grounds—after a critical examina- 
tion of those on the line—‘to me, none of 
them look so hot.” 

And he meant it. Full of courage the 
little fellow who had just arrived from a 
visit to Abercrombie & Fitch, took his place 
on the line, and accomplished more than 
some older shooters have been able to do, 
for he kept all of his shots on kis own 
target paper. 

It was blowing pretty hard when the 
boy arrived, but that was an exceptional 
day. The week of the Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Tournament was about all that 
anyone could ask of late September—cool, 
windy, pleasant; good shooting weather, 
and just tricky enough to keep a man’s eye 
glued to the spotting scope. In both mili- 
tary rifle and small-bore, the Sea Girt shoot 
of 1930 was quite successful. 

The mists had hardly cleared off the range 
Tuesday, September 16, when the first Spring- 
field bellowed in the Eisner Match—10 shots 
standing and 10 kneeling, at 200 yards. 
Sergt. E. Donaldson, Company L, 113th 
Infantry, New Jersey National Guard, took 
this match with a 95. As there were no 
cash prizes, Corpl. J. H. Fitzgerald, of 
Company L, 107th, and Sergt. Walter Walsh, 


By C. S. Lanpis 


Company I, 113th, each with 93, had to be 
centent with the honors that go with second 
and third places. 

Sergt. F. Pauch, who has a shooting wife, 
and doesn’t need a new uniform, won the 
Meany Match at 500 yards, with 50 plus 
39 bulls. That was good for $6.60 and a 
medal. The wife probably has the $6.60, 
but the Sergeant keeps the medal. A close 
second in the Meany was Sergeant Walsh, 
with 50 plus 35 bulls. And then we come 
down to Corporal Fitzgerald, who quit with 
an even 50. There were four 49's, topped 
by George Bergman. 

The Regimental Team Match, known as 
the Interstate Regimental, was won by the 
114th Infantry, N. J. N. G., with 747. They 
received medals for beating the 113th and 
the 107th. 

While this was all going on along the 
military rifle front, over on the pistol range, 
where the black ducks breed and the wind 
blows in from the ocean, James O’Rourke, 
of the Neptune Police Department, was win- 
ning the Individual Police Pistol Match, 
with 239, just one point higher than A. Mas- 
kevich, of the Union County Police. F. T. 
Vidseus had three less. To the winner goes 
90 cents and a medal. 

Elizabeth, N. J., took the Police Team 
Match; but right behind them was Neptune, 
with 950, as compared to 955. Union County 
was right on the job with two teams, who 
took third and fourth. 

One of the nicest money prizes fell to the 
lot of the New Jersey National Guard Team, 
who took $100 and medals from the New 
Jersey State Rifle Team, the New York Stock 
Exchange Rifle Team, and the Pennsylvania 
National Guard Team, in the Dryden Trophy 
Team Match. Top score was 1,090, while 
1,052 was good for second. 

With the tournament well started they 
staged the Libbey Match at 1,100 yards. 
A medal and $7.60 was the reward of Sergt. 
W. Walsh, who scored 65. Sergt. R. Ken- 





dall was second, and Capt. R. H. Lummis, 
who has almost won more matches than 
Jack Sharkey, was third. 

Walsh had another field day in the Swiss 
Match, taking that with 22 bulls. He also 
won the Governor's Champion Marksman 
Match with 245. And Sergt. -S. Bartletti, 
of Company K, 113th Infantry, took the 
Hayes with 50, plus 20 bulls. Not since 
the World War have sergeants been so un- 
popular in the shooting game; but the cor- 
porals sort of evened matters up in the Sea 
Girt Championship, when Corpl. J. H. 
Fitzgerald, of Passaic, won with 192, 4 points 
more than was scored by N. Davids, of New 
York City. First prize was a medal and 
$9.75. 

The Spencer at 1,200 yards fell to 
another sergeant, S. Bartletti, Company 
K. 113th Infantry, N. J. N. G. Col. 
Billy Martin was second, with 1 point 
less—68 to 69—and M. W. Sargeant, of 
Montclair, who is not a_ sergeant but 
a manufacturer of chemicals, was third. 

Turning to the small-bore, the Short- 
Range Match was the first  single-entry 
competition—10 shots prone on the 5-bull 
target at 50 yards. 

R. H. Nisbet, of South Kgnt, Conn., 
who is an artist when he isnt shooting, 
and a shooter when he isn't an artist, 
tcpped the list with 100, including 9 X’s. 
Eddie Doyle had one less X, Frank Yoran 
was third, and John Garrett fourth. There 
were six possibles. The others all won 
prizes. Papas had 99, and Walter Kelsey 
got 9 X’s and a 9. 

Eric Johnson recovered sufficiently from 
his four 99’s at 200 yards, the day pre- 
viously, to take the Eisner Small-Bore 
Match with a possible containing 6 X’s. 
Frederick Pauch, of Somerville, let has 
group slide up a bit at 11 o’clock, and quit 
with a possible and 5 X’s. Eddie Doyle 
and Charley Johnson each had 99, as did 
Col. Billy Martin, Sam _ Tekulsky, and 








The 150- and 175-yard ranges in operation 
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J. M. Sorensen. But these all had fewer 
X’s. 

Clarence Held kept them there in the 
Long-Range Match to the tune of 195 x 
200 on the decimal target. A_ beautiful 
99 in a strong wind closed this score. 
Sam Tekulsky had 193, Sorensen 192, and 
John Garrett 188—principally because he 
accidentally fired one up in the air. Te- 
kulsky had 98 for his first 10 shots, this 
with Held’s 99 being the best shooting in 
a hard right wind. 

That brings us around to the next morn- 
- ing, and the Sea Girt Small-Bore Cham- 
pionship. Charley Johnson, who was the 
winner last year, was on hand, but said 
he didn’t feel well. Whenever Charley 
doesn’t feel well on the firing line the 
others soon feel worse; but after shooting 
a possible at 50, and a 99 at 100, Charles 
unexpectedly encountered a switch in the 
wind which gave him an 8. He risked 
another, and got it—to prove that he was 
guessing them wrong; and that landed 
C. H. in fourth place, just one under the 
gold medals. Charley won this match in 
1922 and in 1929, and took fourth in 
1927 and 1930; and, as I recall, third on 
one other occasion. 

John W. Garrett, from North Plainfield, 
N. J., who had been shooting like a streak 
and had totaled 997 x 1,000 at 50 yards 
just before the competitions, came through 
in the championship to win with a possible 
at 50, 98 at 100, and a fine 99 at 200, when 
it was very windy. Walter Kelsey had 
296 for second, Clarence Held 295 to 
outrank C. H. Johnson, and Russell Parry 
was fifth. Eddie Doyle had beautiful 
possibles at 50 and 100 yards—the best 
that came into the range house—but some- 
thing happened to Edward at 200 yards. 
Garrett, Kelsey, and Held all received 
fine gold medals. : 

The Roosevelt Rifle Club of New York, 
whose team was composed of Walter Kel- 
sey, Eric Johnson, Frank Yoran, and Sam 
Tekulsky, won the Dryden Team Match— 
10 shots per man on the decimal target 
at 150, 175, and 200 yards. Their score 
was 1,154. Frankford Arsenal was second 
with 1,152, and Perth Amboy third with 
1,151. On the C5 target these boys would 
have been so closely tied that they would 
still be arguing as to who won. That’s 
one advantage of using the decimal target: 
You seldom have a tie or a fight. 

Sam Tekulsky unlimbered the heavy 
artillery in the Dryden Individual Match, 
which was put on impromptu after having 
been left out of the program because of 
a feared lack of time, and Sam came through 
with 293 x 300. He had 99’s at 150 and 
175 yards. J. M. Sorensen, who usually 
manages to win a match or so, was second, 
with 291; Eric Johnson had the same score, 
and so had Clarence Held. Charley Johnson 
and Len Miller each had 290. 

Having formed the habit, Sam Tekulsky 
also won the Swiss, with 26 bulls on the C5 
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Back at 200 yards, where the wind blows and the boys have to hold close to score 10’s 


target. George Sittler suddenly discovered 
that he was at a shooting match, and ran 
20; Eric Johnson had 17 before he let one 
slip, while Marlin Kemmerer and Floyd 
Oswald upheld the sacred honor of Germans- 
ville with 14 each. Charley German was 
unlucky; he had 13. So had Clarence Held. 

The Re-Entry Matches were another case 
of “too much Johnson”; Eric Johnson, this 
time. Eric won the 200-Yard Re-Entry by 
making four 99’s and four 97’s, but he didn’t 
need more than three 99’s to make the top 
score of 297. John Garrett was second with 
295. He had a fine possible, the only one 
scored at 200 yards in the competitions. 

In the 100-Yard Re-Entry Eric Johnson and 
John Garrett each had three possibles—and 
they were tight ones. Sam Tekulsky and 
Eddie Doyle each had 299, 

In the 50-Yard Re-Entry Eric Johnson, 
John Garrett, Charley Johnson, Sam Tek- 
ulsky, and George Sittler each had three or 
more possibles, and divided the coin for the 
first five places. 

There was wild excitement in the statis- 
tical office when a 100-yard re-entry target 
came in with five 10’s on it, and nothing else. 
So a select committee of one interviewed 
R. H. Nisbet, the unfortunate, to discover 
his alibi, and incidentally to discover what 
caused a man to become disgusted and quit 
after he had five 10’s. This is the alibi: 
“T figured that a man had only so many 
10’s in his system at once, and I wanted 
to put them on my record target in the Sea 
Girt Championship. I was absolutely right. 
I made a 9 on my first shot for record.” 

He was honest, anyway, because he didn’t 
go back and put five more shots on the sighter 
after shooting his record. 

And now a word about what the winners 
shot: 

R. H. Nisbet won the Short-Range Match 
with a standard-weight Winchester Model 
“$2, and U. S. Eric Johnson won the Eisner 
with a heavy-barreled 52, and Precision 
5-Star. Clarence Held shot a heavy-barreled 
52 and Precision to cop the Long-Range 
Match. John Garrett won the Sea Girt 


Small-Bore Championship using a Hubalek 
heavy-barrel Martini, and Precision 5-Star. 


Sam Tekulsky was high shooter in the Dryden 
Individual, using Precision in a Winchester 
single-shot fitted with a Pope barrel. Sam 
also won the Swiss with the same combina- 
tion. 

In the 200-Yard Re-Entry, Eric Johnson 
shot his Winchester combination, while Gar- 
rett had his Hubalek-Martini and Winches- 
ter Precision. This pair also were the high 
men in the 100-Yard Re-Entry. In the 50- 
Yard Re-Entry there were five possibles of 
300. Eric shot Winchester and Winchester 
Precision; Garrett, Hubalek-Martini and 
Winchester Precision; Charles Johnson a 
Hubalek-Ballard and Precision; Sam Tek- 
ulsky a Pope-Winchester and U. S., and 
George Sittler a heavy-barrel 52 and Pre- 
cision. 

In the team match, Roosevelt Club used 
two Ballards with heavy barrels, a Pope- 
Winchester, and a_ heavy-barrel 52. All 
four shot Precision. 

In the way of high scores, there were 
about 18 possibles at 100 yards which came 
into the statistical office, most of these being 
very closely grouped and_ well-centered. 
There was but -one scratchy shot in the 
eighteen groups. There was one 100, five 
990’s, and several 98’s on the decimal target 
at 200 yards. Clarence Held also had a 
possible at 175 yards. J. M. Sorensen had 
a score of 100 at 150 yards on the decimal 
target. Considering the strong wind most 
of the time, this was very good shooting. 

The committee on arrangements for the 
Sea Girt shoot of 1931 decided after a 
lengthy meeting that next year they would 
hold the military matches from June 22 to 
27, and it is expected that an efficient detail 
from the regular services will be on hand 
to man the targets and the score boards. 
Also, the Tenth Annual Eastern Small-Bore 
Tournament will follow just a few days 
afterward, over the Fourth of July. And it 
is quite probable that a three-day Small- 
Bore Tournament will be held as in previous 
years over Labor Day. So there you are— 
no conflict with the National Matches, and 
the small-bore shooters can have their regu- 

(Continued on page 23 ) 
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A Rifle Miscellany 


HAVE always had considerable faith in the 

theoretical energy that is a direct result 
of high velocity. When I took a glance at 
rifle ballistics and noted that a certain rifle 
had a muzzle energy of a ton and a half, 
my conclusion was likely to be that this rifle 
would kill any kind of big game found in 
America; no if’s, doubts, or but’s. 

My friend Roy Riggs is a pronounced 
skeptic on the subject of the kiiling qualities 
of light bullets at high velocity. Without 
arguing the point, I always kad a notion 
that heavy bullets at low velocity were just a 
fad of his. In the last year or two my faith 
in theoretical energy has been considerabiy 
disturbed. 

I read recently, in Outdoor Life, I think, 
an account of big-game shooting in Ajrica 
by Leslie Simpson. He was shooting a cer- 
tain antelope—maybe roan—with a certain 
rifle, which I recall as a .375. He had to 
shoot game to feed the safari; and from 
some cause, injury or bad health, was un- 
able to get out of camp. But the antelope 
had the kabit of coming to a certain spot 
within 300 yards. Mr. Simpson had a target 
put up on the favorite “using” ground of the 
game, and sighted his rifle on it. Now this 
rifle had been killing the antelope pretty 
well when Mr. Simpson had stalked to within 
easy range, but no bullet had ever passed 
through the big beasts, and few of them were 
dropped in their tracks. Shooting at 300 
yards, from a sitting position in front of his 
tent, he knocked down an antelope. When 
the blacks brought in the beast the hunter 
wanted to see the bullet, as usual, but the 
nigger told him there was no bullet—it had 
gone on through. This happened a number of 
times, and no bullet stayed in a beast or 
failed to kill him. I am just quoting Mr. 
Simpson from memory, and it is not a very 
good memory, either. 

About two years ago I fired a .276 rifle 
at a locust tree in the yard, shooting two shots 
from 300 yards. The bullet was a 175-grain 
Western boat-tail; the tree was 20 inches in 
diameter; bullet velocity calculated to be 2,500 
feet at the muzzle. The results scared me, 
for both bullets went through and knocked 
off a slab of wood weighing a pound. Just 
recently I shot at that tree again with the 
same bullet, but this time at short range, 
muzzle velocity 2,800 feet; and all that showed 
was a little hole where the bullet went in. Of 
course that was wood, and we all know about 
penetration in wood. 

Last year my son was a forest ranger in 
New Mexico. Orders came to decimate the 
herds of wild horses which had become so 
numerous that they were taking the grass 
which should have been eaten by cattle. 
The boy had- a .30-06 180-grain rifle, a .250 
Savage, and a Model 95 Winchester shooting 
the Krag cartridge, 220-grain., The .250 
would kill a horse sometimes, by dint of 
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shooting him; the .30-180 would kill a horse, 
but he’d run and might have to be shot 
again—no bullet ever went through him, 
even through the neck. The Krag was odds 
the best horse-killer, and might drive a bullet 
through him, or nearly through. The energy 
of the .30-06 180-grain was around 3,000 
foot-pounds; that of the Krag 220-grain 
around 2,000 foot-pounds. I shot some horses 
with a 175-grain 7-mm. bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,850 feet; muzzle energy 3,150 
foot-pounds. No bullet went through a horse, 
or much more than halfway through. No 
horse was knocked off his feet or killed in his 
tracks. All ran from a few yards to a hundred 
before falling. No horse bled, except at the 
nose and ears, after falling. My conclusion 
was that had I been shooting at a brown bear, 
charging, I’d sure have been obliged to do 
some more shooting. 

Now a horse is not a game animal—not 
in the nature of big game, I mean. Shoot- 
ing one of these fine beasts shocks a man if 
he has any finer sensibilities, and I mean 
never to shoot another; but they taught me 
something about big-game rifles. We all 
know what a Savage .250 will do to deer, 
usually stopping him right in his tracks. A 
.30-06 180-grain will kill deer, and the only 
criticism is that it wastes a lot of meat. A 
7-mm. 175-grain bullet at 2,850 feet would 
probably cut a deer half in two, yet none of 
these bullets proved satisfactory to me when 
it came to shooting through nearly 2 feet of 
solid bone and muscle of a horse’s shoulder. 
If they won’t kill a horse in his tracks, then 
will they drop dangerous big game in its 
tracks? I doubt it. 

It appears to be pretty much a question 
of adapting a bullet in weight and jacket to 
the work it has to perform. If the bullet 
won't do its best work, for our purpose, un- 
til it has traveled 300 yards, that is something 
to be considered. A .25-20 Hi-Speed bullet 
will tear a jack rabbit nearly in two; but 
shoot that same bullet into a deer, and it will 
merely sting him, making a barely perceptible 
hole. I shot a coyote with a certain rifle, 
hitting him in the flank, tearing out the whole 
of the beast from the backbone on down. Shot 
the same bullet into the shoulder of a big 
buck at 50 yards, and he went off as if the 
devil were after him, and had to be tracked 
a half day before he could be finished. I 
have a sort of half-baked conviction that the 
rifle that is extremely deadly on deer—that, 
in fact, makes a horrible wound—is not at 
all adapted to shooting beasts three times the 
size of a deer. The fact that a bullet vents its 
“spleen” within a few inches of where it 
enters is of itself sufficient to condemn that 
bullet for the real thing in big game. 

I have been going along with the school 
that holds that when a bullet enters a beast 
and expends all its energy inside of him, 
nothing more is to be desired. If the animal 


were not killed, then the energy was not 
sufficient, and the simplest way of raising the 
energy was to raise the velocity. But does 
that work? Not always. Yet nobody ever 
did think, or at least he never expressed the 
opinion, that a bullet of less potential energy 
might have been perfectly effective. 

I recall an account by a German—a Captain 
Kleinschmidt—of his big-game shooting in 
Alaska, where he shot all kinds of game, in- 
cluding brown bear and moose. His rifle 
was a 6.5-mm. Mannlicher, weight of bullet 
160 grains, energy under 1,800 foot-pounds, 
and yet he made no complaint whatever re- 
garding the deadliness of his arm on the bears 
or anything else. Reduce the weight of that 
bullet to 120 grains, and raise the velocity 
until the energy figures read a thousand 
pounds more, and what would have happened 
to the bears? Something would have hap- 
pened to the bears or the man who shot at 
them, and I don’t know which. It is a well- 
known fact that the 7-mm. Mauser, 175-grain 
bullet, at a velocity of 2,350 feet, has always 
been a splendid big-game killer, even %n 
elephants, with a solid bullet. The energy 
is about 2,150 foot-pounds. Now use the 139- 
grain bullet at 3,000 feet, energy around 
2,800 foot-pounds, and the rifle is no good 
for anything larger than deer. 

Of course what apparently is needed is 
bullet weight, and the penetration that is 
guaranteed by that weight. Again quoting Mr. 
Riggs, he has suggested that probably in 
time to come, if we keep on _ increasing 
bullet velocities, we will have to use solid 
bullets on big game, with some modification 
of the jacket at the point or elsewhere. We 
have all been afraid of solid bullets, and, as 
a matter of fact, we have all been afraid of 
penetration. Let a man tell what he considers 
ideal penetration, and he will state that is 
where a bullet goes through the animal, 
lodging in the skin on the opposite side. Hz2 
doesn’t like to say that the bullet went en- 
tirely through, making a big hole on the op- 
posite side, and going on, because he very well 
knows that the bullet would then be expending 
part of its energy after it got through. He 
is obsessed with the conviction that the missile 
must expend all of its energy within the beast, 
or else it is a defective bullet. Now, with 
some misgivings I question the wisdom of all 
this. I believe that if we could have a bullet 
which would pass entirely through the game— 
a brown bear, say—and make a hole on the 
other side as big as your two fists, we’d get 
that bear. Same thing with anything else 
we shot. 

I am beginning to believe that I need 
that hole where the bullet comes out. I have 
shot deer pretty extensively, and have lost 
scme with a fatal wound that wouldn’t bleed. 
Shoot a deer or anything else, and the place 
where the bullet entered may be closed up 
by the hide shifting. Now the beast is 
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bleeding inside, but if none of his motor 
muscles are injured, he will run and run fast 
until ready to drop dead, and there won’t be 
a drop of blood on either side. The woods 
may be rank, the ground hard, and you can’t 
track him—lost deer. But make a hole 
on the opposite side half as big as the crown 
of your hat, and I don’t care whether the po- 
tential energy was 1,500 foot-pounds or 2,500, 
you will get that deer. 

The modern tendency in cartridge building 
is to leave the bullets as they are and to speed 
them up. The bullet that was designed, and 
well designed, for a velocity of 2,300 feet is 
speeded up to a velocity of 2,800 feet, with no 
change in the bullet jacket. I question the 
wisdom of this, and question whether the 
high-velocity bullet is going to prove a better 
killer than the same missile at lower velocity. 
In like manner—still worse and more of it— 
bullet speed has been attained by lightening 
the missile. This has been done with the 
.30-06, the 7-mm., the .256, and the .250, and 
the results are in grave doubt where animals 
are to be shot above a certain size. In very 
large game shooting I’d far rather trust the 
220-grain in .30-06, the 175-grain in 7-mm., 
the 160-grain in .256, the 117-grain in .250, the 
350-grain in .375, to any of the lighter mis- 
siles that are made for these calibers. The 
thing lies partly in weight of lead, but still 
more in keeping the speed of the bullet down 
to its working velocity. If a man could run 
like a grayhound, but was sure to tumble 
heels over head before he got halfway out, 
it’s darn few races he’d win. 

The other way out, if it is not desirable to 
reduce velocities and energies by way of 
getting a working penetration—and I do not 
like the idea of that myself—is to strengthen 
the jackets until the bullets will stand up 
under the impact—not impact on small beasts, 
but impact on big beasts. Some attempt 
has been made to do this, and more attempts 
will follow. The Western Cartridge Co. has 
developed a deer cartridge which is intended 
to drive a bullet through a deer and bleed 
him on both sides. The Western Tool and 
Copper Co. makes bullets that are known to 
be hard to expand or uncertain about upset- 
ting at ordinary velocities; but drive those 
bullets fast enough, as in the new .276 rifle, 
and they are it. 





THE HALGAR RIFLE 


I have read all about the Halgar rifle in ia 
RIFLEMAN and in Army Ordnance. A couple 
of years ago I had a pretty extensive corre- 
spondence with Mr. Gerlich concerning this 
rifle. He sent me dummy cartridges, bullets, 
and empty shells, and these looked right to 
me. Fact is, those were the finest looking 
boat-tail bullets that I have ever seen. Mr. 
Gerlich offered to send me a rifle for testing 
purposes. His claim was that the rifle would 
readily stay in the standard 30-inch bull at 
1,500 meters. Because I am not a gooz 


enough military shot to do the rifle justice, 
and because of the trouble I knew would be in 
store for me in getting the gun through the 
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customs, I suggested that the Halgar com- 
pany send the gun to Maj. John Hession, 
New York City. I turned the correspond- 
ence over to Major Hession. 

The plan was to have the Major shoot the 
Halgar rifle at Camp Perry or Sea Girt, at 
1,500 yards, against our fellows with the 
Springfield at 1,000 yards. The belief was 
that the difference of 500 yards would just 
about equatize the two rifles, and the Major 
might create considerable disturbance while 
demonstrating the superiority of the Halgar. 
I had a sort of secret belief that after trying 
the rifle at 1,500 yards against the Springfield 
at 1,000, Major John would presently move 
up to the thousand-yard mark himself, and 
then have the tar licked out of him. Nothing 
came of that plan. 

Now I have never had any more doutt 
concerning German ballistic figures than I 
have of our own. However, my friend 
Capt. E. C. Crossman seems a bit skeptical, 
as others might be, and therefore I hope 
this rifle gets a military try-out at Camp 
Perry or elsewhere. Also, it would be well 
to have the cartridge chronographed by the 
du Pont company. If that 180-grain bullet 
can be driven at a velocity of better than 
3,000 feet, without raising breech pressure 
beyond 52,000 pounds, then the German 
powder must be superior to ours, which would 
interest the du Ponts. 

I noticed in the A. G. Parker & Co., Ltd., 
catalogue, as issued at Birmingham, England, 
that this company sells the Halgar rifle. The 
price is nearly $300. Add our custom duty 
to this and the rifle would cost around 
$450 in this country. That lets me out; 
and I wouldn’t be willing to pay duty on it if 
the weapon came as a gift. 

It may not be generaily known that we have 
a nearly similar rifle in this country—the 
Dubiel. The Dubiel .276 has very much the 
same shape of case as the Halgar .280. The 
bullet is nearly the same size, though one is 
called a .276 and the other a .280. The 
Dubiel case has a double base-bearing band, 
which eliminates any question of head space, 
the same as the Halgar, and the taper of the 
two shells is about the same, the Dubiel case 
having a little longer shoulder taper. The 
Halgar case holds a little more powder, and 
the Halgar bullet is a better one than any we 
have in 7-mm. However, the Dubiel case 
holds more powder than we dare to use back 
of a 175-grain bullet, and was given the 
preference over the Holland & Holland .300 
Magnum case for this reason. A case that 
can not be pretty well filled with powder 
when loaded will vary more in velocities 
from shot to shot than one with less air 
space. The velocity of the .276-175 Dubiel 
is given at 2,850 feet; that of the Halgar at 
3,000 feet with 180-grain bullet. Only breech 
pressure stops the Dubiel from being raised 
to 3,000 feet. Breech pressure we will have 
with us always, and it doesn’t matter the 
powder capacity of the case. There was the 
trouble with the .256. The case would hold 
powder enough to raise the velocity to 3,000 
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feet, and in practice it had to be kept down to 
about 2,750 feet. 

As to the accuracy of the two rifles, the 
Halgar may have the advantage, because of 
the bullet and the character of the powder, 
but the Dubiel rifle was tested by Colonel 
Whelen at Springfield Armory, and at 200 
meters shot three groups none of which 
ran above 3 inches. The Western Cartridge 
Co. shot the gun from machine rest at 
500 yards, the 10-shot groups running from 
4 to 5 inches. I doubt if the Dubiel rifle 
would shoot half-inch groups at 100 yards, 
which the Halgar seems to have done; but the 
Dubiel rifle has shot inch groups at that dis- 
tance, which bears out the contention of the 
maker that the groups will spread no more 
than an inch to the hundred yards. 





TRIGGER-PULLS 

This last little essay, on trigger-pulls, is of 
minor importance, Most riflemen will not 
agree with me, and the majority is more apt 
to be right than a minority of one. At that, 
I have been shooting a rifle a long time, and 
hold tenaciously to my own convictions. 

I noticed that the latest model of Rem- 
ington ’06 had come out with a take-up 
trigger. I can shoot that pull, but I don’t 
like it, having a plain trigger on my old 
Model ’06 Remington which I like much better. 
Once upon a time I was on a deer stand, and 
of a sudden a big buck was coming straight 
for me, and close. The trigger-pull was too 
light, or I took up too fast for my then frame 
of mind, and off went the rifle on the take- 
up—and off went the deer into the brush. 
Of course he wasn’t hit, but I was—with the 
conviction that take-up pulls were not right 
for me in deer-shooting. 

The rifle in question was a 7-mm., based 
upon the Mauser action, and everybody said 
the trigger-pull couldn’t be changed to a 
plain pull. However, I took the rifle down 
to “John,” and he did change it. He kept 
working on it, and it didn’t take him very 
long, either, until the trigger yielded with a 
brittle snap, time after time, every time 
at 234 pounds, without an iota of drag or 
take-up. I have since shot that rifle a great 
deal, and the trigger invariably yields at 
exactly the same pressure; invariably, and 
no change whatever has taken place in the 
months that I have been shooting it. That 
pull is fine with a scope sight, just as good 
as a fine set trigger, and my offhand shooting 
with scope sight has been much improved. 
By the way, I shot a scope-sighted rifle, Mogg 
scope, 10-power, for a number of years, about 
thirty years ago, and without a fine double 
set trigger I never could have shot nearly so 
well in the offhand at either game or target. 
With that scope, mounted on a big Pope- 
Ballard rifle weighing 16 pounds, I shot +46 
successive bulls, 8-inch, at 200 yards, offhand. 
Now beat that for a big yarn. 

Naturally, using these high-power scopes. 
I had to learn to let-off when the cork bobbed 
under. Never could learn that trigger-squeeze 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SEA GIRT INTERSTATE TOURNAMENT 
(Continued from page 20) 

lar fall shoot if they want it badly enough 

to say so. 

General Spencer was on hand as_ usual 
this year. Quite a bit of water has flowed 
under the bridge since the General first 
began to stage the Sea Girt Tournaments, 
but the spirit is still as strong as ever, and 
at the age of 84 he has been re-elected for 
his fifty-second consecutive term as Presi- 


dent of the New Jersey State Fireman's 
Association. 
Scores follow: 
EISNER MATCH 
2’o. Name and organization Score 
1. Sgt. E. Donaldson, Co. I, 113th Inf., N. J.* 95 
2. Corp. J. H. Fitzgerald, Co. L, 107th lnf., N.Y. 95 
3. Sgt. Walter Walsh, Co. I, 114th Inf., N. J. 95 
4. Sgt. F. Pauch, Co. B, 114th Inf., N. J. 92 
5. Sgt. | S. Barteletti, Co. K, 118th Inf., N. J. 90 
ee Prize, Eisner uniform. 
MEANY MATCH 
No. Name and organization 500 Prize 
1. Sgt. F. Pauch, Co. B, 114th Inf. 50 *$6.6U 


(39 bulls) 


2. Sgt. W. es ey Co. I, 113th 

Inf., ior Sr ren er 50 5.50 

(35 bulls) 

3. Corpl. J. H. Fitzgerald, Co. 

. .. *  » & are 50 4.40 
4. G. 8S. Bergman, Old Guard, 

CC RR ee rrrs re 49 3.30 
5. Sgt. T. A. Moore, Co. K, 107th 

Inf., ORE eee wes 49 2.20 


* Also medal. 


INTERSTATE REGIMENTAL TEAM 
MATCH 
No. Name and organization 200 600 1,000 Total 
1. 114th Inf., N. J. N. G.*.. 229 267 251 747 
2. 118th Inf., N. J. N. G. 233 265 228 726 
3. 107th Inf., N. Y. N. G. 226 266 222 714 
* Medals. 
INDIVIDUAL POLICE PISTOL MATCH 
lo. Name Score 
1. James O'Rourke (Neptune Police Dept.) * 259 
2. A. Maskevich (Union County Park 
| eae re 
oe 0 0 RP reer Ce rr eee - 
Se OR eee rere 
Da: Bee SND. 5 occ cteccccenesecs 
= BO aa ee ee ee 
ee EE oS Gi Nis ns 566s oe + ce Ree Ss 404 220 
8. Chief ay PE 6:6: Ka dee dawn ewe ded’ 208 
We RS ec IEE hn sors 9 eiceca. ain SG -mardgiin oe: 0 0 ike 194 
Oe i ly I oo xn 5 ne 6.68 Coes eae ois ao 
*90 cents and medal. +60 cents. 
POLICE PISTOL TEAM 
No. Organization Score 
1. Elizabeth, N. J., Police Team* .......... 955 
2. Neptune Police Dept. Team} ............ 950 
3. Union County Park Police Team, No. 1 ... 935 
4. Union County Park Police Team, No. 2... 874 
5. Newark Police Team, No. 1 .............. 684 
6. Newark Police Team, No. 2 ............-- 629 
* $1.80 and medals. + $1.20. 
DRYDEN TROPHY MATCH 
No. Organization 200 600 1,000 Total Prize 
cn. ee. ee .... CS BO Bee 1,090 *$100 
2. N. J. State Rifle 
ear 347 362 343 1,052 75 
3. N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change R. C. 336 3638 311 1,015 50 
a eS eee 345 359 310 1,014 25 


* Also medals. 


LIBBEY TROPHY MATCH 


No. Name and organization 1,100 Prize 
1. Sgt. ¥. Walsh, Co. I, 113th Inf., 
BEER ee aa 5 *$7.60 
2. Sgt. z " Kendall, Co. F, 114th Inf., 
Mi tach eveadesoese seens 400.00 64 5.70 
3. Capt. R. H. Lummis, Old Guard, 
SS eS rr errr tere 64 3.80 
4. om. F. Hartleroad, Co. F, 114th 
Ws Wie a cetalew een ae 4eewa se +0 63 1.90 
5. Sgt. c Curtis, Co. I, 113th Inf., 
__ SE SRR SR at ergo aera 62 
* Also aa 
CAVALRY TEAM MATCH 
No. Organization 200 600 Total Prize 
1. 2nd Troop, Phila. City 
ae 174 181 355 *$2.25 
2. dy B, 102d Cav., 
SS & eae ees: 172 177 349 1.00 


* Also medals. 
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COMPANY TEAM MATCH 


No. Organization 200 600 Total 
i ar oe Phila. City 
SEPT Ter tre” 163 186 349 
2 a, - 113th Inf., 
aes 168 180 348 
3. Company, - 114th Inf., 
N. J. _ Seer 164 163 327 
4 Company, “6 _ Engrs., 
ak Pe 132 154 286 
* Also medals. 
SWISS MATCH 
No. Name and organization 500 
1. Sgt. W. Walsh, Co. I, 
te ee a eee 22 Bulls 
2. Sgt. R. L. Deverall, 1973 231st 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ....... 13 Bulls 
3. Col. Wm. B. Martin, Dept. Rifle 
Peeeees, Bs Be. ap ccnecocves 11 Bulls 
4. Sgt. S. Barteletti, Co. K, 113th 
Inf., SS Seer errs 11 Bulls 
5. Sgt. J. Kendall, Co. F, 113th 
OD rrr ere 8 Bulls 
* Also medallion. 
HAYES MATCH 
No. Name and organization 600 
1. Sgt. S. Barteletti, Co. K, 113th 
a Se rear 50 
(20 bulls) 
2. Corpl. James H. Fitzgerald 
oe Se ee 50 
(19 bulls) 
3. Capt. R. H. Lummis, 7\lst 
Regt., N. Y. Vets. Assn... 49 
4. G. T. Kelly, 107th Inf., N. Y. 49 


5. Capt. F. Hartleroad, Co. F, 
J. 


eee SE, Bs Gs. ai we saas 49 
6. Sgt. R. H. Deverall, 107th 

= & eee 49 
1. Be Trapper, East Orange 

a, ar 49 
8. Ist Sgt. F. Pauch, Co. B, 

Ao 2 St ere 48 
9. Reese T. Davis, Unattached. 47 
10. Corpl. A. F. Hermann, 107th 

Se Se Aer ees ree 47 


* Also medal. 
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SEA GIRT PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 


MATCH 
No. Name and address Score 
1. Capt. H. H. Amundson, Plainfield, N. J.*.. 181 
2. Capt. R. H. Lummis, Plainfield Shooting Club 173 
3. L. F. Page, East Orange Rifle Club........ 163 
4. Leonard Love, Arnold Service Corp., N. Y. 141 
. * 4. & & Beret ee 
* Prize, medal. 
SEA GIRT CHAMPIONSHIP 
Name and 
No. address 200 600 900 1.200 Total Pri 
1. Corpl. J. H. Fitz- 
gerald, Passaic, 
ey ae 48 49 50 45 192 *$9.75 
3. B. Davids, New 
York City.... 45 50 47 44 186 8.13 
3. Wm. B. Martin, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 47 49 45 43 184 6.50 
4. Sgt. R. L. Dever- 
all, New York, 
ey a «sears 42 50 47 40 179 3.25 
5. . A. Jury, New- 
7 N. J. 46 45 42 40 173 3.25 
6. Capt. F. E. Ros- 
bach, Jamaica, 
SS. Seer 41 50 40 40 171 1.62 
Also “medal. 
THE SPENCER MATCH 
No. Name and organization 1,200 Prize 
1. Sgt. S. Bartletti, Co. K, 113th Inf., 
Gh! 6 Nas be claw abe da datea ss walk 69 *$7.20 
2. Col. Wm. B. Martin, Dept. Rifle 
Practice, N. J. N. G. i. Oo 6.00 
3. M. W. Sargeant, Montclair R. C. 68 4.80 
4. Chas. H. Johnson, Upper Darby, Pa 61 3.60 
5. Reese T. Davis, Summit, N. J. 54 2.40 
* Also medal. 
COMPANY TEAM MATCH 
No. Organization 200 
1. Company I, 113th Inf., N. J. N. G.*..... 1,196 
2. Company F, 114th Inf., N. J. N. Gf..... 1,131 
3. Company C, 104th Eng., N. J. N. G.t..... 1,093 
4. Company G, 113th Inf., N. J. N. G. 1,078 
5. Company A, 113th Inf., N. J. N. G. ..... 1,000 
* General Gillmore trophy and medals. f¢ Capt. 


Y. T. Frazee trophy. 


SHORT-RANGE MATCH 
No. Name and address 50 Yards 
1. R. H. Nisbet, Kent, Conn. 


4. - « w. Garrett, No. Plainfield, 


100—4 X 


100—4 X 


¢ General Spencer trophy. 


Prize 


- 100—9-X $2.85 
2. Edgar J. Doyle, New Haven, Conn. 100—8 X 
3. Frank L. Yoran, Tarrytown, N.Y. 100—6 X 


2.37 
1.90 


1.19 
1.19 


23 


EISNER 100-YARD MATCH 


No. Name and address 100 Yards Prize 
1. Eric Johnson, New Haven, 
RS 5 cb nc oe'c cb 258 69 «don 100—6 X *$3.30 
2. Frederick Pauch, Somerville, 
| er Sr er 100—5 X 2.73 
3. E. J. Doyle, New Haven, Conn. 99—6 X 1.92 
Chas. H. Johnson, Upper Darby, 
SU. 6 ies esau tals s cheb SR ewe 99—6 X 1.92 
5. Col. Wm. B. Martin, Elizabeth, 
se Us 08s tuev 6 6 nea ewe 99—4 X 1.10 


* Also uniform. 
SEA GIRT SMALL-BORE LONG-RANGE 
MATCH 


200 
No. Name and address Yards 
1. Clarence C. Held, Germansville, Pa.* ...... 195 
2. Samuel Tekulsky, 312 West 93rd St., New 
Ts Me Me” sectdtkenheawe wh eaeie oo 398 
3. J. M. Sorensen, 199 Amboy Ave., Metuchen, 


‘ 192 


N. 
4. John W. Garrett, 


229 Somerset St., No. Plain- 
ee Sererorre Te rT eee ee ee 188 

5. Chas. 'H. Johnson, 28 Keystone Ave., Upper 
A ere err en Te raat eee 185 


* * Gold” medal. 
SCORERS AND MARKERS MATCH 


200 

No. Name Yards Prize 
1. Pvt. B. R. Hatfield, Pt. Pleasant, N. J. 48 *$10 
2. Pvt. M. Gurriero, Co. A, 113th Inf., 

ms oe PT Pee eee 47 7s 
3. Sgt. A. Ross, 44 William St., Orange, 

Mis. Me hen chateau cereew The cee aie 43 6 
4. Pvt. A. Magliaro, Co. A, 113th Inf., 

is: Mic We, Uk. Ob bee 62a 0 kaw eke ah 42 5 
5. Pvt. MM. Sorden, F ae Co. A, 113th 

Bs Ges Sie Ses Gb - 6.4 ies nab tomen s 42 5 


* Gold medal. 
VETERAN ORGANIZATION TEAM 


t Silver medal. 








No. Organization 200 
1. 71st Regiment Veterans Assn., N. Y.* 294 
2. 29th Division Association, A. E. F. ....... 280 
* Trophy. 
REGIMENTAL TEAM MATCH 
200 200 
No. Organization slow rapid 600 Total 
1. 113th a Regt. Team, 
ie Gl Sine ciktar ons 244 299 280 823 
2. 114th ine. Regt. Team, 
eS eee 230 290 258 7738 
3. 104th Engineers Team, 
N. Ms Gh eceswews 205 290 248 743 
4. 104th ‘Engineers Team 
N. J. N. G., 2d Team 190 283 239 712 
* Columbia trophy and medals. f Russell trophy 
and medals. 
GOVERNOR’S CHAMPION MARKSMAN 
MATCH 
Slow Rapid 
No. Name and organization fire fire Total 
1. W. Walsh, N. J. a R. T.*.: 146 99 245 
2. C. —— N. J. R. _* LOT 141 100 241 
3. S. Bartletti, N. , £ 1x 142 99 241 
4. A. Donn, N. J. S. 2 T. << ae 99 239 
5. E. Sexton, N. J. S. BR. T. .. 137 100 237 
6. E. Donaldson, N. J. 8S. R. T. 136 99 235 
7. T. A. Moore, Sgt. 107th N. Y. 
Bis Wr acccedeveseasovees 140 94 234 
8. Sgt. N. Mayo, 104th Eng. 133 99 232 
9. Lt. Edw. Kelly, 104th Eng... 135 97 232 
10. A. DiBase, N. J. S. R. T... 135 97 232 
* Governor's Champion marksman badge. 
BOYLE TROPHY MATCH 
No. a and organization Score Prize 
eS Ps. BP ff eee 150 *$1.90 
2. G. er Bergman, Old Guard, N. Y... 150 * 1.90 
3. J. H. Rackie, Frankford R. C. 150 1.90 
4. S. J. Bartletti, N. J. N. G. 150 1.90 
5. J. M. ‘Sorensen, Perth Amboy R. C. 150 1.90 
* Also flag. 
PISTOL MATCH—SCORERS AND 
MARKERS MATCH 
No. Name Score Prize 
2. Get. B. A. Modem ...cccccces 174 $10.00 
we. 2 SP Serr ire ree 152 5.00 
OO Se css hcnaeakapeeeoe 138 2.00 
SEA GIRT SMALL-BORE CHAMPION- 
SHIP 
50 100 200 
No. Name and address yards yards yards Total 
1. John W. Garrett, No. 
Plainfield, N. J.*.... 100 98 99 297 
2. Walter Kelsey, Tarry- 
OO, De Ban pastes 100 99 97 296 
3. Clarence C. Held, Ger- 
mansville, Pa.*... - 98 99 98 295 


*Medal. ; 
(Continued on page 24) 
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INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF ALBERTA 
AFTER SHEEP AND GOAT 
(Continued from page 13) 
fcot through brush, etc. Also because of 
slips and falls the scope is very liable to be- 
come damaged; and compared with a peep 
sight mounted close to the eye, I do not think 
the advantages of the scope will offset its 
disadvantages. I have also a .270 Winchester, 
Model 54, with the Lyman 48 on the receiver. 
While this arrangement is all right for target 
work, and also for slow and deliberate fire at 
game, I find that it is too slow for snap or 
quick shooting. Hence my preference for a 
sight (properly mounted) on the bolt, even 

though it is not quite so accurate. 

I experimented this year With the 120-grain 
W. T. & C. hollow-point bullets, backed by 
50 grains of du Pont No. 17%. This is very 
flat shooting, and dynamite on the smaller 
animals up to and including deer; but the 
light bullet loses velocity, and therefore lack- 
punch on heavy game at anything like long 
ranges. It is great coyote medicine, as my ex- 
perience proves. I carry a .22 Smith & Wesson 
target revolver for keeping the pot supplied 
with partridge, grouse, rabbits, etc.; and it 
also often comes in handy for a finishing shot 
in the head on game which has been brought 
down, when a high-power load would spoil 
that much more meat. This little weapon is 
fine for amusement at the camp-fire tin-can 
competitions. 

Belt axes and hunting knives I find very 
little use for outside of camp, and never carry 
them. I find a high-grade jackknife all that 
is required and much lighter to pack, even 
though a man should be forced to camp out 
under a tree. Dry branches can always be 
broken off for a camp fire, or larger sticks 
dragged up and burnt off. 

The Wood’s Arctic Down sleeping bag is 
well worth the price asked, in one trip alone, 
as it insures sleeping comfort in any weather. 
Here I use the largest size, so as to have lots 
of room, and use a single Hudson’s Bay blan- 
ket doubled to sleep between, as it keeps the 
bed clean. In warmer weather I use the bag 
unbuttoned, giving more air and more room, 
while on cold nights it can be buttoned up, 
and is fit for any weather, even 40 below in a 
snow bank. While green boughs are fine under 
the bed, it takes time to prepare these, and a 
good air mattress is to be preferred for short 
camps. The weight is almost nothing. 

For footgear I prefer high-cut, oil-tan 
leather boots, with good sole and heel thickly 
set with Hungarian nails, particularly in the 
instep, for negotiating down timber. These 
nails will prevent slipping on rocks, grassy 
slopes, etc., their only objection being that 
they are more noisy when approaching game 
on rock at short range, and greater care must 
be exercised than with rubber soles. The 
high-cut oil-tan boots may be heavier than 
some other types of footwear, still I am willing 
to carry them for the sake of dry feet in cross- 
ing mountain streams and wading through 
wet brush. Then, again, these boots prevent 
the pants legs from becoming caught on brush, 
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snags, etc., thereby preventing numerous falls. 
Also they protect your shin bones. Get your 
boots large enough to accommodate two pairs 
of heavy wool socks, and take along about six 
pairs of these. The outer sock will take care 
of perspiration and any outside moistures that 
may come in, and your feet will always be 
warm and dry, and never tired, sore, or chafed. 

For pants, a good pair of heavy, tough 
closely woven wool with the bottoms stagged 
so that they will fit inside the boots, will stand 
plenty of wear, will not snag easily, and are not 
noisy in the brush, besides being reasonably 
wind- and damp-proof. 

Two suits of wool underwear will allow for 
a change; and I also don the two suits in bitter 
weather in the high country. When on the 
game trail I use a good woolen top shirt, and 
always carry slung on my back a short or stag 
shirt of the buckskin type, which comes in 
handy to slip on in case of rain or when lying 
on some windy point watching or waiting for 
game to move. I also use a heavy short Mack- 
inaw for riding on the trail in cold or windy 
weather. 

The saddle-horse outfit will always supply 
saddle slickers for rain. I always use a light, 
teugh, close-fitting glove, as there is no doubt 
that a glove saves a lot of skin when climbing 
ever rocks, etc. I use a reasonably thin glove 
as I never remove them in shooting. 

The most useful hat in my estimation is the 
Stetson commonly worn by cowboys, guides, 
ranchers, etc., in the West. This will stand 
all kinds of hard wear, and is a protection for 
the face against the sun and wind, and will 
ward off branches when going through brush. 
Also, it will keep the rain from running down 
the back of your neck; or snow, should you 
be traveling through snow-laden evergreens, 
which are prone to dump their load of snow 
on you, the most of which seems to find its way 
down inside your shirt collar if you are wearing 
a cap. A warm cap with ear flaps, and a warm 
pair of mitts, are good things to take along, 
and also a light pair of shoes for use around 
camp at night. These three things do not take 
up much room but come in mighty handy 
at times. 

For mountain use I never carry a compass, 
end never found any need for one. For binoc- 
ulars I carry the 8-power Carl Zeiss glass with 
30-mm. objective, and consider this to be the 
best all-around mountain glass. A good high- 
power spotting telescope with a tripod comes in 
handy for studying heads from extreme range. 
It will very often save miles of tramping to 
obtain a good view of heads, and also with the 
scope you will see heads that would otherwise 
be passed up. An instrument of this kind is 
heavy and awkward, and will be objected to 
by many on these grounds. 

In the matter of cameras for camp scenes 
and general views, the postcard size with F 6.3 
lens is as good as any, while for carrying on the 
game trail a good vest-pocket camera with at 
least F 6.3 lens will be handy for making close- 
ups of fallen game, etc. From these can be 
made good enlargements. 

In setting down the incidents of the trip 
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above referred to I have omitted making any 
reference to the shooting of badgers, coyotes, 
and smaller game, and deer, which can be shot 
legally under special permit during the sheep 
and goat season. I saw great numbers of these 
while high up in the sheep country. Some 
had wonderful big heads; but I deliberately 
passed these up as I wished to avoid packing 
them with us on the horses, and also I wished 
to do my deer hunting close at home later on 
in the season, when all of the meat could be 
saved and made use of. In December I ob- 
tained a fine ten-point buck, only being out 
from the house less than three hours. 

As I write these lines my thoughts go back 
to those thirty wonderful days spent close to 
mother nature in the Rockies last fall. I can 
still see in my mind’s eye the huge towering 
peaks under that autumn haze, with the deer, 
the bands of sheep, and the goat, in their nat- 
ural haunts; and also the deep, silent pools 
with the big rainbow trout lying at ease on the 
bottom or rising to my artificial flies, while 
the brown, red, and yellow poplar leaves came 
floating down; and I sincerely trust that this 
coming fall I will again be able to go back to 
these scenes of my dreams. 


A RIFLE MISCELLANY 
(Continued from page 22) 
business to this day, except when I have some 
kind of a rest, sitting or prone. My system 
of offhand shooting is to come on to the bull, 
and put all the pressure on the trigger that 1 
dare; now I transfer my focus from the sights 
to the point I mean to hit—don’t watch the 
sight any more because I know where it is. 
The next time that sight comes on and gets 
between me and what I am looking at, bang 
goes the rifle; no squeeze and no delay what- 
ever. Of course the sight warns me that it is 
coming on, and I can time the trigger to yield 
on a precise instant. But if I had to squeeze 
the trigger, after the sight was fair on, not 
knowing when the trigger would yield, the 
Lord knows what would happen. I have often 
envied the lads who can hold an offhand rifle, 
in a wind, squeezing a trigger and not knowing 
when the rifle is to fire, and still stay in the 
bull. I am too old to learn that; but have 
never seen anybody else who could do it, either. 


SEA GIRT INTERSTATE TOURNAMENT 
(Continued from page 23) 


200-YARD, ANY-SIGHT MATCH, UNLIM- 
ITED RE-ENTRY 
No. Name and address ious Prize 


1. Eric Johnson, New Haven, Conn. ... 297 $4.72 
2. John W. Garrett, No. Plainfield, N. J. 295 3.15 


100-YARD, ANY-SIGHT MATCH, UNLIM- 
ITED RE-ENTRY 


(116 Entries) 
100 
No. Name and address yards Prize 
1. Eric Johnson, New Haven, Conn... 300 $3.26 
John W. Garrett, No. Plainfield, N. J. 300 3.26 
3. Samuel Tekulsky, New York City .. 299 1.81 
E. J. Doyle, New Haven, Conn. .... 299 1.81 
5. F. Pauch, Somerville, | ee 298 1.45 
6. Walter Kelsey, Tarrytown, N. Y. . 297 1.45 


Chas. H. Johnson, Upper Darby, Pa. 297 1.45 





~~ —— a a a 


tl ee | i a ee 
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50-YARD, ANY-SIGHT MATCH, UNLIM- 
ITED RE-ENTRY 
(100 Entries) 


50 
No. Name and address yards Prize 
1. Eric Johnson, New Haven, Conn. .. 300 2.37 
2. John W. Garrett, No. Plainfield, N. J. 300 2.37 
3. Chas. Johnson, Upper Darby, Pa. .. 300 2.37 
4. S. Tekulsky, New York City ...... 300 2.37 
5. George Sittler, Germansville, Pa. ... 300 2.87 
6. H. P. Staats, So. Kent, Conn. ..... 297 .63 


SMALL-BORE DRYDEN TEAM MATC 
(10 shots per man at 150, 175, and 200 yards on 
the decimal target. 16 entries) 





No. Organizationandaddress 150 175 200 Total 
1. Roosevelt Rifle Club, New 
York City:* 
Walter Kelsey ........... 98 98 90 286 
MAG DOO oc 6c cs ecicwe 98 99 94 291 
PEGE TONER. 2 cccccsscccs 98 93 93 284 
Samuel Tekulsky ....... « 99 99 95 293 
er eer es ree ee 1,154 
Total Prize 
2. Frankford Arsenal R. C., Phila. 1,152 $4.50 
3. Perth Amboy R. C., Perth Amboy .. 1,151 3.00 
4. N. J. Small Bore R. C., Sea Girt... 1,136 1.50 


* Bronze medals and $6. 


DRYDEN INDIVIDUAL MATCH 
(10 shots per man at 150, 175, 200 yards on the 
decimal target. 20 entries) 


No. Nameandaddress 150 175 200 Total Prize 
1. Samuel Tekulsky, 

New York City.. 99 99 95 293 $3.00 
2. J. M. Sorensen, 

Perth Amboy ... 100 96 95 291 2.50 
3. Erie Johnson, New 

Haven, Conn. .. 98 99 94 291 2.00 
4. Clarence Held, 

Allentown, Pa. .. 97 100 94 291 1.50 
5. Chas. H. Johnson, 

Upper Darby, Pa. 99 96 95 290 1.00 


THE SMALL-BORE SWISS MATCH 
(200 Yards Miss-and-Out C5 target) 


No. Name and address No. bulls Prize 


1. Samuel Tekulsky, New York, N. Y. 26 $2.85 
2. Geo. H. Sitter, Germansville, Pa... 20 3.37 
3. Eric Johnson, New Haven, Conn... 17 1.90 
4. Marlin Kemmerer, Germansville, Pa. 14 1.19 
5. Floyd Oswald, New Tripoli, Pa. .. 14 1.19 


SLOW-FIRE RE-ENTRY PISTOL MATCH 
(Aggregate of five highest tickets to count) 
No. Name and address Total Prize 
1. Capt. R. H. Lummis, 
Roselle Park, N. J. 91 90 88 87 86 442 $4.20 
2. H. W. Amundson, 

Plainfield S. C. .. 81 79 75 71 69 375 2.80 
RAPID-FIRE RE-ENTRY PISTOL 
MATCH 
(Aggregate of five highest tickets to count) 

No. Name and organization Total Prize 

1. Leonard Love, Arnold 
Service Corp., N. Y. 

2. H. W. Amundson, 
Plainfield S.C. .. 


Score 


Score 
93 91 87 84 84 439 $8.25 
79 82 83 90 95 429 5.50 
SIX-GUNS FOR LONG RANGE 
(Continued from page 18) 


While in Oregon I used to do a lot of 
shooting from the road across a wide gulch 
at an old well house about 4 feet high by 
6 feet in width, made from inch lumber on 
each side. This at between 500 and 600 
yards. I used my .44 Special and some .45 
Colt guns; and after I found out how to 
hold each gun I hit the well house quite 
often. Except for a few of those bullets that 
struck the two-by-fours, all went clear through 
both sections of the wall. I am satisfied that 
it would have taken more than a heavy over- 
coat to have stopped any of them; and from 
the heavy, dull “thwack” they made on land- 
ing, I know they would have been hard on 
any man. 

On different occasions I have done quite a 
bit of shooting at from 600 yards to half a 
mile with different six-guns. I believe that 
I can take a good gun that I am used to, 
and over dry, dusty ground, on still days, hit 
anything the size of a man on a horse before 
the gun is empty. My friend Croft has a 


remodeled Bisley with 3-inch barrel, if I re- 
member aright, with which I had no trouble 
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in hitting a juniper tree about 4 x 4 feet at 
700 yards. Hit it for every cylinderful I 
tried before the gun was empty. On one or 
two occasions, I hit it twice out of six shots 
with this short gun. I know many will brand 
me as a member of the Ananias club; but 
both Harold Croft, of Philadelphia, and J. 
Keefer, of Payette, Idaho, witnessed the 
shooting. 


One thing I noticed when shooting the 
short-barrel guns at long range was that it 
seemingly took less front sight held up over 
the top of the notch than with the longer- 
barrel guns, due to the short sight radius; 
and a very little change in hold made a great 
difference in the elevation—this with heavy 
smokeless loads. With black-powder loads in 
a 2'%-inch barrel .45 of Mr. Croft’s I had 
an awful time hitting the tree, but finally 
did so on the eleventh shot, if I remember 
rightly, by holding on a sagebrush on top of 
the mountain in back of the tree. With the 
434-inch and longer barrels, I hit said tree 
before the gun was empty. 

Last winter H. W. Bradley, of Salmon, 
Idaho, and I were examining an old Man- 
hattan cap-and-ball six-gun of his, and noticed 
that the gun had twelve bolt cuts in the cylin- 
der, which could thus be locked between the 
charges, so that the gun could be carried 
safely with six charges. We, therefore, got 
the bright idea that the same thing would 
work in the S. A. Colt, and proceeded to try 
it. I then wrote friend Croft, and he rigged 
up some of his guns-that way. There is now 
no need for anyone to kick on the S. A. being 
safe only when carried with five shells in the 
cylinder. There really is need for only one 
additional bolt cut to make the arm safe 
when carried with six shells. Either Bradley 
or O'Meara can fix any S. A. Colt this way 
at siight cost. So remodeled it is really safer 
than any of the D. A. guns. 

Croft wrote me of an accident that hap- 
pened in Philadelphia. A man carrying a 
triple-lock Smith & Wesson leaned across 
the desk to speak to the boss, and as he did 
so his gun slipped from the shoulder holster 
and fell on the cement floor. It fell in such 
a way that the hammer spur struck the floor, 
breaking the little safety lock and killing the 
boss. I know of a great many accidents 
occurring from having six shells in the S. A. 
A man named Murray, living near Boulder, 
Mont., lost his wife because of an S. A. fall- 
ing and landing on the hammer spur. One 
of the Bradley boys, a local forest ranger, 
had hooked the stirrup over his saddle horn 
while saddling. The stirrup fell, striking the 
hammer spur of his S. A., which shot him in 
the leg. 

I have known of several accidents from 
D. A. guns going off when carried loose in 
the pocket. I have a friend living in Baker, 
Oreg., with one leg gone below the knee be- 
cause of a D. A. Colt somehow catching and 
going off in his pants pocket while he was 
working on a threshing outfit. All guns are 
safer in some kind of a holster, and I believe 
the extra bolt cut will make the S. A. guns 
about as safe as, or safer than, any other. 

Ed McGivern, of Mantana, is now working 
with the S. A. guns and also with the slip 
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guns, in various calibers. He is without doubt 
one of the very fastest D. A. men in this 
country, and it will indeed be interesting to 
see what he can do with the slip gun in fast 
aerial work and hip shooting. He is another 
man that can do good, fast hip shooting and 
hitting on anything the size of a man up to 
20 yards. He is now doing a lot of long- 
range shooting with various guns at the Colt 
man targets and other targets cut out of 
pasteboard. The Colt man target makes a 
most excellent object to shoot at, both at 
long range and for quick-draw hip shooting. 

I have had a lot of queries from different 
individuals asking if the slip gun can be shot 
accurately on targets and game, or for long- 
range work. Properly handled the slip gun 
is just as accurate as any trigger gun. I have 
done fully as good shooting at all ranges 
with the slip gun as with the trigger gun. It 
requires practice, and more practice, the same 
as any other branch of the shooting game. 

Two years ago, while punching cows, I 
jumped three coyotes in a bunch. I had 
ridden out on a point to look the gulch over 
for stray cattle, and of course the yellow 
dogs saw me at the same time I saw them. 
They were about 200 yards away when I fell 
off my nag and started shooting at them with 
a 5'%-inch .44 Special slip gun. My first 
two shots landed behind and low on the one 
I was shooting at, so I held up and led him 
more. At the third shot I heard my 230- 
grain slug land. The coyote went down, but 
got up and went on out of the head of the 
gulch and over the hill, my two remaining 
shots failing to touch him. After reloading 
the slip gun, I forked my nag and went over 
the mountain in the general direction the 
coyote had taken. While working my way 
down a rocky coulee on the other side of the 
mountain, I found him still alive. The bullet 
had struck in front of the right hip and 
come out back of the left shoulder, tearing 
a l-inch hole. Needless to say, such shots 
are more or less accidents. Still, and all in 
all, I have had several similar accidents. I 
have emptied my six-gun many times on 
much closer coyotes without hitting, but I 
get a great deal of enjoyment out of those 
occasional long-range shots that do land. 

I remember emptying a 45 S. A. with 
Remington black-powder loads at a mountain 
goat at around 300 yards for the last shot 
or two. He was hobbling along on two good 
legs and the remains of two more that I had 
sent .45 Colts through. I had an ideal sitting 
position, with my back against a burned 
stump, and the gun in both hands between 
my knees. The ground had all been previ- 
ously burned off, and snow had not yet 
fallen. I could plainly see every shot strike, 
from the spurt of ashes. I knocked the old 
billy down twice out of the six shots. After 
chasing him another mile I finally got enough 
lead into him to stop him. Out of ten shots 
that hit him, nine went clear through. I 
fired eighteen at him all told. The first 
shot was running, at around 40 yards. 

A six-gun is not a big-game gun, and should 
never be used as such unless one has noth- 
ing better. Still, I have killed three deer, a 
goat and an elk with one. 
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AGAIN AT: 
WINCHESTER 
PROVES ITSL 


IGHT on the heels of its smashing swe of 1 
Sea Girt Shoot which have made it the\sensal 
again swept first place after first place in 
Target by E. J. Doyle Master shooters in event after event again pliced | 
uniformity of Winchester Precision. 





And the records prove the soundness of /heir ju 
ship, the Long Range Match, the Eisner |00\yards 
Swiss, the 100 and 200-yard Reentry, fist Jace 


Precision. 


In fact, of the 49 shooters who captured ‘he fiv 


matches and those who shot on the winning Dryd 
Precision and 30 used Winchester Rifles. 


Targets shown on this page representa few 
with Winchester Precision at SeaGtt. Re 


Sea Girt Small-Bore Championship Eisner 100-lard M 





1. John W. Garrett .... 297 x 300, Precision 1. Eric Johnson ........ 100-¢ 
3. Clarence Held ...... 295 x 300, Precision 3. EB. J. Doyle oss+-|hs 99-¢ 
4. Charles Johnson .... 295 x 300, Precision 3. Charles Johnson ..,.. 99-€ 
— 5. Russell N. Parry ... 294 x 300, Precision 
Target by Eric Johnson 6. Eric Johnson ....... 294 x 300, Precision 
100-Yard Re-Ent 
Small-Bore Long-Range Match 1. Eric Johnson ....\..300 x. 
- ss 1. John W. Garrett ...300 x. 
1. Clarence Held ...... 195 x 200, Precision -. © teat 999 x 
4. John W. Garrett .... 188 x 200, Precision eS So Serr ee | 
5. Charles Johnson .... 188 x 200, Precision 


Also 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. ‘ 
Small-Bore Swiss M 


1. Samuel Tekulsky .... 26 Bi 

Small-Bore Dryden Team Match 2. Gane Sittler .---..20 Bi 
ee A, eine 1,154 x 1,200 3. Eric Johnson ..--.-.17 Bi 
All shot Precision. Also 4th, 5th, 64 and 7¢ 


WINCH 


Ask for folder on the new Five Star Precision - the finest ¢ 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMIANY 





Target by John W. Garrett 
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SEA GIRT 
R PRECISION 
S DOMINANCE 


-swep of victories at Camp Perry and the June 
it thesensation of the year, Winchester Precision 
t place in the September Sea Girt Tournament. 
in pled their dependence on the accuracy and Target by Charles Johnson 




















ss of heir judgment. In the Small-Bore Champion- 
| | the Dryden Individual, the Small-Bore 


first lace every time was won with Winchester 


ured ‘he five highest places in the nine individual 


nning Dryden Match Team, 32 shot Winchester 


presentafew of the 100 yard targets shot 
ea Get. Reproductions 3/4 actual size. 


r 100-lard Match Dryden Individual Small-Bore 








eecila 00-6x's, Precision Match 
peeve | <2 9-6x’s, Precision saat 
—* am 1. Samuel Tekulsky ... 293 x 300, Precision 
sada | Be 99-6x's, Precision 3. Eric Johnson ...... 291 x 300, Precision 
4. Clarence Held 291 x 300, Precision 
5. Charles Johnson .... 290 x 300, Precision Target by John W. Garrett 
Yard Re-Entry 6. L. J. Miller ........ 290 x 300, Precision 
BR veed|es a x 300, Precision 
rett . .. 300 x 300, Precision 
veeee s+ 299 x 300, Precision 200-Yard Re-Entry Match 
1. Eric Johnson ....... 297 x 300, Precision | 
2. John W. Garrett .... 295 x 300, Precision } 
Bore Swiss Match 
ilsky .... 26 Bulls, Precision - 
er .--... 20 Bulls, Precision 50-Yard Re-Entry 
J -s08 fis 17 Bulls, Precision Four out of five who tied for first with 
5th, 64 and 7th. scores of 300 x 300, shot Precision. 
| | 


FRADE MARK 
thefinest of .22 target ammunition in the handiest box. 


OM!ANY, New Haven, Connecticut. U. S. A. 
a Target by E. J. Doyle 
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... enjoy the Spirit of Xmas 6 
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A aS heli dcls  p 
Ss ENGRAVED FOLDER—VERSE INSIDE 
“GOOD HUNTING” 
C A Subject Especially Suitable for the American Shooter 
A a 
R Excellent Quality Cards with Envelopes to Match 
Order Your Supply Now { 
| D Prices 25 50 100 Sit 
S Single Cards with Envelopes .......... $2.50 $4.75 $8.50 Fo 
Engraved Card Folder Type with Envelopes ........... 3.75 7.00 12.00 
SPECIAL MODEL 52 WINCHESTER 
N. R. A. AUTOMOBILE SIGNAL wits arm Lock 
Exhibited at Camp Perry recently and made a Regular Model with SPEED LOCK AND OLD TYPE Stock A 
big hit. Get your order in now! A limited ae er saeincsaeeuianioiait Pie ele ee we ae Oat emia $35.00 — 
supply on hand. Made by the famous “Moto- N.R. A. TURKEY TARGETS IN THREE COLORS a 
Meter” manufacturers. With Miniature Target Showing Value of Hi:‘s , 
BO ss cohen cr gntes Stictes een he neat ana Serie as PSE $1.00 Parcel Post Paid 
PAS. ois desis tid. c nists Mates ag eels 3.00 Parcel Post Paid ue 
N.R. A. RADIATOR EMBLEMS “ 
If you can’t afford an N.R. A. Automobile Signal, get one a 
of these: attractive emblems...................000. $1.50 
PERFECTION SIGHT FOR KRAG Es 
The now famous K2 Perfection Sight for all types of Krag 
Rifles, complete with screwdriver for attaching. No holes 
PIII i365 6s ov 06s OONG oa ash awcws wee $5.50 — 
“BRITISH TEXTBOOK OF SMALL ARMS”—1929 Fo 
A limited supply of this valuable book, handsomely bound, Z 
MINE Whiisas tive. 5: ds Sin a's BIAS etEG 9a G0 oo B15 ae OdaS Ole eue & $4.00 
Wi 
= 
Have you a copy of our latest Price List? It’s 
{ 
R. A. SERVICE C 
ak N. e ‘* S | 
(Two-thirds actual size) i 
Chromium Plated, each ----------------- $5.50 816 Barr Bui ding . 7 "=> ¥ . 
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i] Give Early This Year... 
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aul “The Turkey Shoot” Card and Folder Met With Instant 
Approval Last Year. These Cards Are Available 
Only to N. R. A. Members. They Are the 
Official “Greetings” of Our Shooting 
, Fraternity 
Prices 
} 25 50 100 
00 Single Cards with Envelopes .......... $2.50 $4.75 $8.50 i 
50 Folder Type with Envelopes ........... 3.75 7.00 12.00 L. 
00 aiadide coheed 
“SHOOTING” 
By J. H. FitzGerald 
S A complete book on all phases of pistol shooting, each. .$4.00 
bat NEW PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
For loading all types of pistol and rifle cartridges. When 
id ordering give type of cartridge and caliber... Shipped 
cs DEE Si sisi hove vie seu rec de Okada ees eM $22.00 
‘id ee 3 : mi ; is 
_ WHELEN TYPE GUN SLINGS 
- Made of fine grade of leather, %” wide, each......... $2.25 
50 pace ee eee Se oe, ee eae 
FS QUICK DETACHABLE SLING SWIVELS : : . 
, : i ‘ For Shooting Coats or Sweaters, N.R.A. in red on blue 
Especially suitable for the Whelen Type sling, P background with Annual or Life Member in white, 
” Bie WI ota aie sa: be Snaueth het eta ve WEE ape a eels ace lelacs $3.00 (One-half actual size), each..............0-00+% 50 cents 
es (Give type of gun and caliber) 
50 nme Sigg uperet tea N eR : 
_ LYMAN FRONT SIGHT RAMP Leather Bill Folds 
For Krag, Springfield and Russian rifles (state which), $4.59 
d, a ay a REGED ila 
0 LYMAN POWDER MEASURES 
With Micrometer adjustments ...............c.c000. $8.00 








It’s yours for the asking. Write NOW!!!! 


! 
Black Leather Stamped with Hand-Tooled Leather (hand- English Kip Leather, 


} COMPANY, Inc. 


- |> - - - - Washington, D. C. ee ae $1.00 ‘each 


FOR NEW OR OLD CURRENCY (SPECIFY WHICH) 
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HOW FAST CAN DUCKS FLY? 

(Continued from page 15) 
factory. Our plane could not go slow enough 
to keep behind mallards without danger of 
stalling; and even at 70 it overtook them 
almost as if they were standing still. We 
chased up one flock after another, checking 
their greatest speed against our dial. If mal- 
lards can fly themselves through the air 
faster than 55 miles an hour, my estimates 
are in error. 

As to spoonbills—another slow duck—we 
did not directly test them. But in the 
frightened swarms that fled away there was 
a sprinkling of spoonbills, and they moved 
slowly. Compared with mallards, the speed 
of spoonbills is about the same, it seemed 
to me. 

Great swarms of geese were rafted on the 
bay. Snow geese happened to be nearest, 
and we tried them first. Geese fly relatively 
slowly. With its windgauge pointer at 85, 
the plane seemed to move 2 feet to their 1. 
The great birds soon found that there was 
no escape by speed, but sensed their ability 
to turn in shorter distances, and kept away 
from us by sheering off. The plane, going 
at 85 on its outside arc, kept heading them 
off and pressing them in toward a common 
center. Finally we held them, herded like 
cattle, in a milling mass confined to short 
circles. 

‘Gray geese—the white-fronts and Hutch- 
ins—proved no faster than their white 
cousins. Our evolutions about the bay had 
caused the several species to mingle in com- 
posite flocks. When we broke these up 
there was no difference in the time when the 
different breeds felt forced to dodge. I do 
not believe that any goose can move itself 
through the air at more than 50 miles an 
hour, or has a maximum flight speed equal 
to that of the slowest duck. 

There were swans, too; and we tried them 
out. As air speed goes, they seem the slow- 
est of waterfowl. At 72, our plane seemed 
moving twice as fast. Geese outpaced them; 
mallards passed them easily. Not over 45 
miles an hour, I estimated, is the best that 
swans can do. 

Our maneuvers kept the air full of fright- 
ened birds, and the end of one test usually 
left us in good position to begin another. It 
kept me busy watching the flocks break, 
checking their speed against the windgauge, 
and snapping the camera as opportunity 
offered. But the work was interesting, and 
I was sorry when the time came that our 
data seemed enough. 


VII 


* 

In some respects our tests fell short of 
completeness in the results as planned. Our 
plane was one that could not hold the air 
at less than 60 miles an hour, and it was 
necessary for the pilot to keep its speed at 
a safe margin above this stalling point. The 


lowest figure that I noted on’the anemometer 
was 70; and this was too fast to actually 
measure the speed of any but the swiftest 
ducks. To exactly determine the flight speed 
of the slower fowl a plane that would hold 
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the air at no more than 45 miles an hour 
would be essential. 

The tests also failed, as might be ex- 
pected, to show the minimum speed at which 
waterfowl must move through the air in order 
to be supported by it. This point, however, 
as already stated, has no practical ballistic 
value for the hunter. Our tests also failed 
to show the average or optimum travel speed 
of such birds, for when pursued they were 
naturally driven by terror to fly at the limit 
of their physical capacity. However, I could 
see no very marked difference between the 
rate at which the plane closed in before the 
birds fully realized that they were being pur- 
sued, and that when they had been forced 
to their speed limits by fear of the great 
monster that thundered after them. Possi- 
bly ducks may have an ability to develop a 
horizontal emergency speed perhaps a third 
greater than their ordinary rate of travel; 
but my estimates are based on my impres- 
sions only, and may be excessive. 

On the other hand, our ability to overtake 
birds that were trying to outfly the plane on 
a straightaway course gave a good idea as 
to the maximum speed with which they were 
able to propel themselves, by their own 
energy, through the air. Further, the series 
of anemometer readings included those for 
various species of birds and definitely showed 
that the flight speed of waterfowl, as a 
whole and by individual species, is habitually 
overrated by hunters. It seems true that 
a large part of the high velocity shown in 
ducks passing over the earth’s surface is, in 
fact, not their own speed but due to their 
being swept ahead by the blast of a follow- 
ing wind. Finally, birds swooping down 
from a height gain their excessive speed not 
so much by flying as by the use of gravity. 

Many hunters honestly believe that they 
have seen ducks fly at the rate of 150 to 200 
miles an hour. The tests here outlined, if 
they showed nothing else, at least prove such 
estimates to be gross exaggerations. We 
raced down and overtook scores of ducks 
with the plane, and found none that could 
move themselves through the air at 150 
miles an hour, or even at half that velocity. 
It is possible for the ground speed of the 
fastest ducks to reach a rate of 100 miles 
or so an hour, but only if there is an assist- 
ing gale behind them to push them along. 
Conversely, if the same wind was blowing in 
opposition, it would slow down the ground 
speed of canvasbacks to even lower than the 
leisurely air speed of geese. 

The tests also showed, as was to be ex- 
pected, that when pushed to their limit there 
is a wide difference in respect to flight speed 
between species of waterfowl. This differ- 
ence between a canvasback and a goose, ac 
cording to my experience, amounts to about 
40 per cent. As compared with a mallard, 
a canvasback is about one-fourth faster. 


VIII 
The first section of this article enumerates 
the twelve components that enter into the 
accuracy of long-range duck-shooting, and 
(Continued on page 43) 
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“THE LONG TREK” 


By Dr. RicHarp L. SUTTON 


6 x 9, 347 pages, more than 200 illustrations, the 
C. V. Mosby Co. $5. 


E HAVE just finished reading, with 

pleasure and profit, the latest book 
from the pen of that noted naturalist, 
scholar, big-game hunter and explorer, Dr. 
Richard L. Sutton. This new book, which 
has been aptly titled “The Long Trek,” 
should be of particular interest to readers 
of this magazine, not alone because of the 
very interesting story it tells, but also be- 
cause Dr. Sutton is a member of the National 
Rifle Association, has from time to time 
written for THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and 
is an unquestioned authority on the hunting 
of all sorts of game animals, including the 
biggest and most dangerous that are found 
in the world today; and on the rifles used for 
the purpose. 

“The Long Trek” is an account of a trip 
taken by Dr. Sutton and his son, Dr. Rich- 
ard L. Sutton, Jr., which took in East Africa, 
Sumatra, and Indo-China, and points inter- 
mediate and beyond. The book -is not de- 
voted exclusively to hunting, and carries 
a sub-title of “Around the World With Cam- 
era and Rifle,” which well describes it. Of 
course there is considerable hunting, but 
there is much else besides. Dr. Sutton 
describes the countries visited, the history, 
habits and languages of the various native 
tribes. He tells of the difficulties that are 
inevitably encountered on a trip of this 
magnitude, and how they were overcome. 

Toward the end of the book the author 
gives some very clear and pertinent infor- 
mation and advice to anyone who may be 
planning a trip to any of the countries 
visited, which alone should make the book 
worth its weight in gold. The notes on 
rifles and ammunition should interest every 
true rifleman, and particularly the man who 
may some day face dangerous game. Dr. 
Sutton is noted for the beautiful pictures 
that he takes; and these are not only fine 
technically, but this author has a gift for 
picking the subjects that will most interest 
his readers. And there are more than 200 
of these. 

And then, last but not least, is Dr. Sutton’s 
rare literary style. As you get into the book 
you stretch out, sit back, and relax, while 
the author delights you with story and 
picture, and a delicious, dry, mellow humor 
that carries you on into the night without 
your knowing it. 

Few—so very few of us, will ever be able 
to travel as Dr. Sutton has. Most of us 
will never set foot off our native land. A 
bitter thought at times. But after all, if 
we can have men like Dr. Sutton to enter- 
tain us and make us laugh; and, often with- 
out our realizing it, instruct us with their 
scholarly wisdom—perhaps our lot is not 
such a hard one after all. 

LAURENCE J. HATHAWAY. 
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Two Recent Rulings Affect Coming 
Gallery Matches 


DOPTION of the new five-bull 50-foot 
and 75-foot rifle targets, and amend- 
ment of the tyro definition in N. R. A. Postal 
competitions are two recent Executive Com- 
mittee rulings of interest to postal-match 
shooters. Both changes will apply in the case 
of the forthcoming Gallery Rifle and Pistol 
Matches. 

No change has been made in the sizes of the 
two standard indoor targets, the dimensions, 
sighting black, and stock of each remaining the 
same. The only difference is in the number 
of bull’s-eyes on the target card, there being 
five now instead of six as formerly. With the 
elimination of the “sighting” or sixth bull, 
sighting shots on a record target in gallery rifle 
matches will likewise be eliminated. This 
places the indoor rifle matches on exactly the 
same basis as small-bore outdoor competitions. 
Before commencing a record score competitors 
may fire as many sighting shots as they wish, 
but all such sighters must be taken on prac- 
tice targets. All shots fired on a record target 
will be considered in scoring the target. 

The Executive Committee voted to amend 
the tyro rule because under the definition 
a tyro was “a shooter who had never pre- 
viously won an 'N. R. A. competition medal.” 
This definition permitted seasoned veterans 
to participate in tyro matches, even though 
such shooters had won numerous medals (not 
awarded by the Association). In several in- 
stances, for example, service or ex-service men 
who had engaged in match competition for 
years but who had never shot an N. R. A. 
event entered and fired the Association’s tyro 
matches. 

In doing away with the old tyro definition 
the Executive Committee did not lose sight 
of the importance of matches conducted solely 
for newcomers. The tyro matches, therefore, 
will continue to be conducted under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Open to—tTyros only. “A tyro, in postal 
competitions (rifle or pistol as the case may 
be), is a shooter who has never won a trophy, 
medal or qualification, presented in competi- 
tions conducted or sanctioned by the National 
Rifle Association, any State rifle association, 
the Army, the Navy, Marine Corps or any 
National Guard organization.” 

For the sake of clarification, the Executive 
Committee authorized a few minor changes in 
the wording of certain rules, which changes, 


together with those above referred to, appear 
in the latest reprint of the program, now ready 
for distribution. As formerly, due to the ex- 
pense of printing, the N. R. A. Program of 
Postal Matches and Shooting Rules will be 
mailed only to those requesting a copy. The 
Association will gladly forward copies of the 
new program to anyone interested enough to 
ask for it, however. 

Members of the N. R. A. who annually 
participate in the series of Gallery Rifle and 
Pistol Matches will be interested to know that 
the Postal Match Department at National 
Headquarters has been given additional facil- 
ities in the shape of both personnel and office 
space. This will enable us to give better serv- 
ice to the ever-increasing number of postal- 
match enthusiasts who get a real kick out of 
shooting the mail matches. We are in a posi- 
tion to promptly fill entries for all of the com- 
ing Gallery Rifle and Pistol events, the sched- 
ule of which follows: 


N. R. A. GALLERY MATCHES 
GALLERY RIFLE MATCHES 


Name of match Entries When 
Members’ entry fee close fired 
a, a Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
Tyro ww. bis O65 kee Dec. 1—December 
$1—Club $1 
Individeal i> re Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
eet owl Sitting .. ..... Dec. 1—December 
N.R $1—Club $1. 50 
Individeal. (eRe Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
a. EE bot oc6's wba Jan. 1—January 
$1—Club $1.50 
Galley co Aggregate ....... Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
a. Pree Mile .....0.. .. Jan, 1—January 
$1—Club $1.50 
Gallery “champ, (any -— .... Jan. 1—January 


R.A. $1—Club $1.5 
Gallery Champ. (metallic sights) .. Jan, 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 


arr eee ... Jan. 1—January 
.A. $2—Club $2 
Gallery Rifle Qualification ...... Never—Any Time 
A. $1—Club $1.50 
A. lh. Individual ree Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
American _e EE db awssee Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
TE ares Bes cecedtescece Feb. 1—February 
N. -—Club $5 
Civilian Interclub (any sights) . Feb. 1—February 
A. ...—Clu 5 
Civ. Interclub (metallic sights) .. Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL MATCHES 
Individual Scholastic Champ. ..... Jan. 1—January 
.R.A. 25 cents—Club 25 cents 
a Collegiate Champ. .... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
nee Military School .. .... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. 25 cents—Club 25 cents 
Women’s Indiv. Championship ... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
po , NS ree ee Feb. 1—February 


N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
(Continued on page 32) 
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HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT 
N. R. A. CLUBS 


(All club members are individual mem- 
bers of the N. R.A.) 


SANTA PAULA RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Stuart, Secy. 
1245 Maine Street 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


Hoosier RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Jno. 8S. Michaelson, Secy. 
227 E. Ohio Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


OILFIELD RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Earl Montgomery, Secy. 
Ferdig, Mont. 


SENECA RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Carl M. Snyder, Secy 
1112 N. Front Street 
Reading, Pa. 


Gary RaAILWways RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. H. J. Buchholz, Secy. 
116 W. 45th Avenue 
Gary, Ind. 


San FRANCISCO TRAFFIC RIFLE AND REVOLVER 
CLuBs 
Mr. George Mildahn, Secy. 
923 Central Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MONTICELLO RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Henry D. Block, Secy. 
130 Monticello Ave1ue 
Jersey City, 


RIFLE CLUB OF SUPERIOR 
Mr. M. J. Arbuckle, Secy. 
Superior, Wyo. 


Swiss RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Isidor Ochsner, Secy. 
General Delivery 
Sumner, Wash. 


WoOoDLAND RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. J. S. Tallman, Secy. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


GREENVILLE RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Otello Ottman, Secy.-Treas. 
Greenville, Ohio. 


PECKVILLE RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Mr. John E. Bridges, Secy. 
Rear 341 Maple Street 
Peckville, Pa. 


ASTORIA RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Wm. A. Bruno, Secy. 
35-13 Walcott Avenue 
Astoria, L. L, N. 


CiTizens RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Frank F. Arnold, Secy. 
Forest City, Iowa 


GENEVA RIFLE AND PisToL CLUB 
Mr. Donald L. Greene, Secy. 
29 Lyceum Street 
Geneva, N. Y. 


NorwicuH RIF_te CLus 
Mr. Jesse Wightman, Secy. 
5 Hickory Street 
Norwich, N. Y. 


HarRPeR County RIFLE CLuB 
Mr. H. C. Barrett, Secy. 
Anthony, Kans. 


. C. Spark PiuG RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. J. A. Prophet, Secy. 
2427 Rascob Street 

Flint, Mich. 


WAYNE RIFLE AND PIsTot CLUB 
Mr. Ward L. Garner, Secy. 
143 W. Main Street 
Wayne, Mich. 


SPEARVILLE RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Ernest L. Ogle, Pres. 
Spearville, Kans. 


GRAND Mere RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Ray H. Mongreig, Secy. 
Stevensville, Mich. 


R. AND H. Ririte CLus 
C. T. Gallinger, Secy. 
8427 Frontier Avenue 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Houston RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB 
Dr. W. E. Lipscomb, Secy. 
Medical Arts Building 
Houston, Tex. 


Firra Ciry Rirce Civs 
Mr. James R. Satava, Secy. 
11113 Mt. Overlook Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Geso RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Harry V. Black, Secy. 
Gebo, Wyo. 
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TWO RECENT RULINGS AFFECT 
COMING GALLERY MATCHES 


(Continued from page 31) 


ee ee Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 

Interscholastic Tyro Team ... . Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 

Military School Team ........... March 1—March 
R.A. ...—Club $5 

High Se Be Re eee March 1—March 
A. ...—Club $5 

Girls’ Interscholastic “a er March 1—March 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 

MILITARY MATCHES 

Individual Military Champ. ...... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 

Indiv opowh .22-Pistol Mil. Champ. .. Jan. 1—January 

N.R $1—Club $1 

Company “Team Se Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 

Regimental Championship baer Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 

Company .22 Pistol Team ....... Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES 





Tyro Boy DY Nadewed s 6.0 es ais Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 
Tyro_ none DN 5G a! 46's 40 «0.80.8 Dec. 1—December 
N.R $1—Club $1 
Individwal’ po @e Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Individual Timed Fire ......... Dec. 1—December 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Individual Rapid Fire .......... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Gee TE WD Oe occ sn cctece Jan. 1—January 
-R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
i Ec 26) ee aed vec desés¢% Jan. 1—January 


N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Individual Pistol Champ. ....... Jan. 1—January 
-R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Police Individual Champ. ....... Jan, 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club ¢* 


re, Sv. 0 SE eee Never-—Any Time 


$1—Club $1 0 
Polies Tenn eS Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 
Pistol Team ‘Champ. errr Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A. ...—Club $5 


NAVY DEFEATS OLYMPIC CLUB TEAM 
IN THIRD ANNUAL SHOOT 

HE Battleship Division Rifle Team, cap- 

tained by Lieut. W. M. Hyman, U. S. N., 
and the civilian team representing the Olympic 
Club of San Francisco, held their third annual 
championship match at Fort Barry, Calif., 
August 24. The fleet team had previously 
defeated a selected California civilian outfit 
in a similar match fired over the same range. 

Two handsome trophies were awarded the 
naval team for its twin victory. The Peter 
B. Kyne trophy was the “spoil” offered in the 
selected State team versus the Navy, while in 
the Olympic Club Fleet Team event the Olym- 
pic Club trophy was rewon by the sailor team. 

James F. McCue, N. R. A. State Secretary 
for California, handled arrangements for the 
shoots and was present during firing of both 
matches. 

These rifle matches with Navy were pro- 
moted by the Olympic Club at San Francisco 
three years ago and have already yielded con- 
tacts and marksmanship development beyond 
our greatest expectations. To stimulate such 
contests, Olympic Club conferred its perpetual 
trophy. WitH this promotion work under 
headway, our other N. R. A. outfits hereabout 
San Francisco Bay are now actively engaged 
to enlarge these entries for such rifle matches, 
and under the direction of George D. Difani, 
as secretary of Peninsula Rifle League, the 
program for next year will .be made into a 
very attractive contest in small arms. 

Scores of the final match follow: 


Battleship Divisions Rifle Team 


Vensel, F. Pe Ei DOMME cos accscevecsooss 277 
West, R. , Cox. DS ES RET RS AOS 273 
bea-2 ' GM 2c, en nn BAU ioe 277 





The winning Navy team and the two 
trophies they annexed 


Gurgamus, A. A., S 2c, New York ..... cea, Se 
Fairlamb, L. C., "Ens., New. York «oo. cos. oe 28 
Rutter, R. R., Corpl., > er re 27 


Rs eee eee Le eae er ee 1,666 
Olympic Club Rifle Team 


Re ee ee ee 272 
PMP, Vids fates iseceénne sere Sa 
McCue, J. F. 
Mingins, Roy W. .... 
Ng _ RUPEE eee iron ret Saar reer . 260 
Wayne, F. W. . 


a hie xa aehdia bs) be RG ee dia oe ewew Ae 


CIVILIAN TEAM AGAIN COPS INFAN- 
TRY MATCH 

HE picture shows the victorious Nebraska 

Civilian Team in action. Right to left, 
they are: Front row, Wilbur T. Burgess; 
Charles J. Wertman, who won second place in 
the Chemical Warfare Match; Carl L. Fisher, 
team coach; Lester R. Lewellen; Elmer Olt- 
mans; Arthur Lammli; Thomas F. Organ; 
and Richard H. Kassek; back row, Harold 
Meier; Homer Faubel; Capt. H. Lyon, referee; 
and Dr. Lincoln Riley, team captain. The 
majority of the members are young men be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 22 years. Only 
three of the entire thirteen have had the ben- 
efit of military training. 

The prized Infantry trophy is fought for 
under service combat conditions in the Evans 
Match. The course is a sort of skirmish run. 
Each member is given a number (worn on his 
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back) corresponding to that of a target in the 
series fired upon by the opposing team. As 
soon as the target is hit, it is withdrawn and 
the team referee withdraws the shooter wearing 
the corresponding number. All the targets are 
withdrawn at unknown intervals (controlled 
solely by the pit officers) and the opposing 
teams resume their march down the field until 
the targets again appear. As a target is hit 
in the black, it is immediately pulled and 
remains down. Sight adjustments must be 
made for the new elevation and wind allowance 
required by each change in range, under fire, 
hurriedly, but accurately. The line continues 
to advance and shoot until every target of 
the opposing team is “pulled.” That team is 
then eliminated. 

Because of the training they receive in skir- 
mish practice, enlisted men are naturally at 
an advantage in this match. However, it was 
won last year by a group of eastern civilians 
from Massachusetts. The fact that it was won 
again by a civilian team, this year from the 
West, augurs ill for any would-be invader. 
It indicates the potential defensive power pos- 
sessed by a nation of riflemen. It likewise 
exemplifies the primary purpose of the annual 
National Matches. 

Nebraska mixed strategy with fine shooting 
to outclass all opponents in the Infantry 
Match. They watched their prospective op- 
ponents carefully and marked the key men. 
When they had picked the wind and range 
dopers on one team, they immediately singled 
out the most dangerous opponents on another. 

The Nebraska team, for instance, had no- 
ticed that a certain R. O. T. C. outfit had been 
reduced to one man against five; but that this 
lone member had saved his team by downing 
all five of his opposition targets. When Ne- 
braska drew this R. O. T. C. team in the next 
elimination run, its members directed all their 
fire upon the target of this particular foe and 
eliminated him at the outset. In another elim- 
ination, they “killed” three key men at 1,000 
yards to begin the march. The Nebraska team 
by co-ordinated effort eliminated, in turn, the 
following teams: Arizona, Kansas,’ Pennsyl- 


vania, and Oregon National Guard. 








Victorious Nebraska civilians in action (posed) 
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FOURTH ANNUAL NORTHWEST PIS- 
TOL AND REVOLVER MATCH 

HE Fourth Annual Northwest Interna- 

tional Pistol and Revolver Association 
Match, held at Fort Lawton, Wash., August 
10, was the most successful match ever held 
in the history of the Association. Over 200 
people attended from all parts of the North- 
west, the U. S. Navy, celebrating Fleet Week 
in Seattle, being well represented. 

Capt. Albert H. Swift as range officer han- 
dled the match in excellent manner and kept 
things moving all the time, while Lieut. Waldo 
E. McKinney, statistical officer, kept the match 
score cards and lists in very good shape. 

At the election of officers which took place 
during the noon recess, the following were 
chosen: Capt. Ralph Wiltamuth, U. S. A.,, 
now at the University of Washington, pres- 
ident; Capt. J. J. Haag, Seattle Police Depart- 
ment, vice president; Lieut. Roy E. Meister, 
Washington National Guard, secretary. 

It was also announced that the matches 
would be held during Fleet Week in Seattle 
in 1931 There will be medals as well as 
trophies at the match next year. There will 
be a trophy provided for the high .45-caliber 
team. 


YAKIMA LONG-RANGE CLASSIC 

HE Grand Aggregate Match (to the winner 

the grand prize, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars trophy, presented by William Wharton 
Post 379, V. F. W., with medals to first three) 
resulted as follows: 


Score 
Norman L. Glossbrenner, Yakima ............ 352 
George B. Bentler, Yakima 
Fred Wate, Yakima 
E. H. Bucknell, Seattle 
Roy W. Jellison, Monroe ................ .. 330 
Pramk Abele, Tene .. 2... ccc cccscsccccess SBD 
R. E. Ervin, Tacoma 
Bi, PE, TEE oo. osc ceenesdvsece 323 
John M. Curry, Yakima 
Joseph E. Frisque, Yakima 
Ae Ree eee 308 
Le Roy Schreiner, Yakima 
G. R. Clark, Seattle 
Jesse Kiser, Wenatchee 
Clint Cordell, Wenatchee 


De DOO, ROE 5c hoses coe eveneoeeses 244 
i ee I, DON bie cielv.ccicewesee ewes 244 
Rue Tee, WOMRSGNOE™ oo oc ccc cecesccsesss 29 





* Did not fire all stages. 


Glossbrenner, in Yakima match, had 14 
bulls with 9 V’s. 

Special prizes: In each C target was pasted 
a lithograph of Yakima’s famous “delicious” 
apple. Competitors puncturing the center of 
the target and the apple had their choice of 
all the apples or cantaloupes they could eat. 
Those getting apples were: Ervin, 3; Jellison, 
2; Glossbrenner, Wate, Kenyon, Aprill, Buck- 
nell, Curry and Bentler 1 each. 

Correction: The program of this match 
stated that the highest score ever made in the 
Moxee Match, 1,200 yards, was a 94 made by 
Mr. Jellison in 1926. This should have read 
“6,” metallic sights. The fine, specially en- 
graved medal for a possible score in this match 
is still being held. Who will win it? Yakima 
and Sea Girt are the only places that regu- 
larly stage rifle contests at 1,200 yards. Sea 


Girt may have her ocean gales, changing light, 
and fishtails, but the crescent-shaped basin, 
cut midway with a deep coulee, wherein the 
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Yakima companies of the W. N. G. and the 
Yakima Rifle Club have their respective rifle 
ranges, has things in it no other range can 
boast of. 

Air pockets of all shapes and sizes, cross 
currents of many velocities and angles, moving 
in every plane from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical, playing hide-and-seek with the horned 
toads, the sand lizards, the long-eared jack 
rabbits and themselves (?) and venture- 
some riflemen, shimmering, shifting mirage, 
“boils” and “‘fishtails,” are something to study 
all right enough, for they prevail on nearly all 
ranges; but to meet conditions as they exist 
here and in many places where future battles 
are quite likely to be fought, the sniper rifle- 
man must have very much finer equipment. 





YOUNG OKLAHOMA CLUB FAST 
DEVELOPING 


HE Blackwell Rifle Club, of Blackwell, 

Okla., is a young club. However, 1929- 
30 was a successful year on the gallery range 
with them. 

Prior to 1930 none of the club members 
had seriously practiced in all of the four posi- 
tions, doing most of their firing in the prone 
position. The officers, seeing that this sort of 
practice was developing a bunch of one-sided 
marksmen, decided to try to remedy the ill by 
scheduling a number of four-position events. 
No sooner had the first match been announced 
than four-position firing became the only thing, 
with various weaknesses appearing and imme- 
diate steps taken to correct them. 

Since the first of November, 1929, the club 
has fired a total of nine matches, winning four 
and losing five. They won from Canon City, 


Colo., Enid, Okla., twice; and Coffeyville 
Kans. They lost to Canon City, Colo.; Stuy- 
vesant, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Drumright, 


Okla.; and Whitefish, Mont. The club con- 
siders that to be a very fair record, since they 
did not confine themselves to the tyro class, 
in which they rightfully belong. 

To date only two men have won medals in 
the N. R. A. gallery qualification course. They 
are the president, Charles Stants, and the 
secretary, P. L. Wilbur. Members are urged, 
however, to fire this coursé, and several of 
the men have their targets, waiting for the 
time when they feel right. 

The Blackwell club is looking forward to 
a bigger and better season for 1930-31 and 
are on the lookout for indoor postal matches 
with onyone who is interested. 


WORLD-WIDE INTEREST IN FORTH- 
COMING OLYMPIC GAMES 


HIRTY-FIVE nations already have sig- 

nified their intention to participate in 
the games of the Tenth Olympiad to be cele- 
brated July 30 to August 14, 1932, according 
to an announcement by the Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

These assurances have come in response to 
the committee’s invitations sent out last Feb- 
ruary, to National Olympic committees, in- 
viting their nations to participate in the coming 
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world event. At the same time the United 
States Government sent from Washington, 
D. C., communications to the governments of 
all Olympic countries, calling attention to the 
official invitations. 

World-wide interest in the Tenth Olympic 
Games was greatly stimulated by the report 
of the Organizing Committee, given at the 
recent Olympic Congress in Berlin. This re- 
port showed that nearly all facilities are already 
available for the celebration of the games, con- 
sisting of 135 distinct events, taking place 
during sixteen days and nights. 

The Organizing Committee wishes to make 
known to the public its great appreciation of 
the early and enthusiastic acceptance of its 
invitations by so many nations. This early 
response, almost two years in advance of the 
games, clearly indicates the international inter- 
est in the Olympic movement, and the com- 
mittee is sending a special communique of 
appreciation to each national Olympic com- 
mittee. 


RIFLEMAN TROPHY MATCH IN FINAL 
SWING 
ARE ISLAND RIFLE CLUB, of Cal- 
ifornia, still in its infancy (being only 
seven months old), continues to lead all con- 
testants in the 1930 American Rifleman Trophy 
Match. In an effort to make California the 
banner State in the competition, Mare Island 
is strongly encouraged by the presence of two 
other clubs from the Golden Land among the 
leaders’ group, namely, Palo Alto Rod and 
Gun Club and the Burbank Rifle and Revol- 
ver Club. Indiana is also in the race for 
State honors, being well represented by three 
clubs numbered among the leaders. 

Much enthusiasm and interest is being dis- 
played in the competition this year as evi- 
denced by the splendid scores already turned 
in. The present leader’s score is far in excess 
of that of the leader in November, 1929. The 
1930 runner-up clubs have likewise piled up 
big scores. Very little contrast is noticable 
between the scores of five of the six high con- 
tenders, and particularly keen competition is 
the result. An interesting high light at this 
stage of the match is the increase of seven 
clubs which have passed the 100-point mark. 
In the match last year only four clubs had 
crossed the coveted 100-point mark prior to 
November 1. 

Centennial Junior Rifle Club, of Chicago, 
continues to hold its place among the high 
Senior clubs, and although slipping out of 
second place the youngsters are still in the 
fight. They have a good chance to win one 
of the very attractive trophies and prizes to 
be awarded the high competitors at the finish 
of the match. 

With just two more months to go all clubs 
having run up substantial scores are urged to 
make special effort to pass the 100-point mark 
in order to be in line for consolation prizes. 
Standing of the leading clubs follows: 

Mare Island Rifle Club, Mare Island, Calif. 407 
Shawano Rifle Club, Shawano, Wis. ...... 210 
Centennial Junior Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill... 206 


Dayton Power & Light Co. Rifle Club, Day- 
i Es 60d 5 54 SNS soe beat Dee kes 194 


me WO bo 
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5. Victory Rifle Club, Butler, Pa. ...... ... 181 
6. Camp Fire Rifie Club, New York, N. Y. .. 179 
7. Hoosier Rifle Club, Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 128 
8. Sioux Valley Rifle Club, Akron, Iowa .... 116 
9. Gary Railways Rifle Club, Gary, Ind. .... 108 
10. Oilfield Rifle Club, Kevin, Mont. ......... 104 
11. Tacoma National Rifle and Revolver Club, 
{te res are en ee 03 
12. Montpelier Rifle and Revolver Club, Mont- 
DTI os fin ti ow Bic uta. a osa Dhe'oa eos 99 
13. Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club, Palo Alto, 
eS ee a oe eee 1% 
14. a *" Rifle and Revolver Club, Burbank, 
igs yf Baa Gre ee Meer 86 
15. South Bend Tribune Rifle Club, Inc., South 
TNS Sc) cvtsia sa ania B alae o Baie o00a:ad10% j 


RHODE ISLAND SHOOT BREAKS ALL 
PREVIOUS RECORDS 

RECENT State Rifle and Pistol Tourna- 

ment of four days’ duration surpassed 
in number of matches, value of trophies, size 
of entry lists, and high scores any matches 
ever before held in Rhode Island in the forty 
years during which State tournaments have 
been staged. 

Every section of the State was represented, 
and some of the entry lists were so large that 
the matches required two days for completion. 
Civilians, R. O. T. C. college men, Regular 
Army men, National Guardsmen, State Team 
men from Massachusetts, and shots from vet- 
eran organizations vied with each other in 
fighting for every point. They fought so hard 
that on one day, out of four matches shot, 
three ended in ties and were settled by Na- 
tional Match rules. 

This remarkable ending of the season for 
outdoor high-power shooters is the culmination 
of an aggressive campaign started last year 
by a group of civilian and ex-service shots 
among whom is numbered Capt. Henry D. C. 
Dubois, State Secretary of the N. R. A., who 
were determined to once more arouse interest 
in the cleanest of outdoor sports which 
had unfortunately been allowed to fall off in 
the last few years in Rhode Island. 

The State of Rhode Island regularly con- 
ducts four matches in the fall of each year and 
offers suitable prizes for the winners. A group 
of civilian riflemen, many of them now mem- 
bers of the N. R. A. and all of them planning 
to be before spring, met in the early summer 
and formed the Affiliated Rifle Clubs of Rhode 
Island with a membership of nine clubs. Of- 
ficers were elected, a constitution and by-laws 
adopted which comply with N. R. A. regula- 
tions, and each member club was instructed to 
get busy with practice and publicity. 

The trophy committee was immediately put 
to work, with the result that one pistol and 
five rifle trophies were secured from sympa- 
thetic friends, thereby outdoing the State of 
Rhode Island by two trophies. The news- 
papers were seen and interested, and much 
favorable publicity secured and every military 
and civilian organization in the State interested 
in rifle- and pistol-shooting was approached 
to enter teams and individuals in every match 
where they were eligible. 

The matches started September 24, and the 
results of the work done during the summer 
became immediately apparent. Entries piled 
up in quantities. Old-timers came out of their 
retirement, with their guns oiled and polished. 
Inquiries came in from neighboring States as 
to the chances of entering. The newspapers 


-On the medal was inscribed “Tail End.” 
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sent their best photographers and reporters 
out to the range and when “commence firing” 
sounded on September 24 the promoters of the 
tournament were assured of the goal for which 
they had striven. 


PENINSULA RIFLE LEAGUE ENDS 
FIRST YEAR WITH BANQUET 
By GeorceE D. Dirant, Secretary 
FTER a very successful schedule of ten 
shoots lasting from January to June, the 
Peninsula Rifle League finished their first 
season with a banquet at the Hotel Sainte 
Claire, San Jose. 

Jim McCue, N. R. A. State Secretary, pre- 
sented the plaque to the winning club, and the 
medals to the individuals. 

The Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club were the 
winners of the plaque for the high team of the 
season. Frank Laine, president of this club, 
received the trophy, and in turn presented it 
to the League as a perpetual trophy to be shot 
for each year. 

The San Bruno Rifles being in the cellar posi- 
tion in the league standings for the year, won 
the prize for that position. This trophy was 
made by Lloyd Mehegan, of the Golden Gate 
Club, and consisted of an old-fashioned brass 
lamp for the body and was decorated with 
water nymphs around the top. It brought a big 
laugh from the gathering, and the San Bruno 
boys vow that they will pass it on to someone 
else next year. 

The winners of the individual medals were 
as follows: 

Grand Aggregate, solid-gold medal, Lloyd 
Mehegan, Golden Gate Rifle Club; second, 
silver medal, Paul Johnston, Santa Cruz Rifle 
Club. 200-yard Offhand, gold medal, Frank 
Laine, Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club; second, 
silver medal, H. L. Chilcote, Palo Alto Rod 
and Gun Club. 200- and 300-Yard Rapid 
Fire, gold medal, W. Tarr, Monterey; second, 
silver medal, Dr. Stanley, Santa Cruz Rifle 
Club. 300-Yard Slow Fire, gold madal, J. 
Lindeman, Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club; 
second, silver medal, W. Taylor, Golden Gate 
Rifle Club. 600-Yard Slow Fire, gold medal, 
A. Bodenschatz, Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club; 
second, silver medal, E. Harris, Santa Cruz 
Rifle Club. 

Last, but very impressive, was the presen- 
tation of the medal to the individual firing in 
all ten matches and making the lowest aggre- 
gate score for the sason. This honor went to 
Bull’s-Eye Ole Bergman, of the Palo Alto Club. 
This medal was concealed in a large burlap 
sack and was pinned to Ole’s breast with a 
very large safety pin, and as the sack was 
removed it revealed a horse scupper (the part 
that goes under the horse’s tail) strung with 
brass chain, and a shiny tin medal in the center. 
This 
scupper must have belonged to the old mare 
that isn’t what she used to be, for Ole assured 
the boys that he was going to win a medal 
next year with yellow on it, but it would be 
yellow metal. 

State Secretary McCue gave the gathering 
a few remarks concerning the rifle-shooting 
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game in general, and the great work the N. R. 
A. is doing. 

Master Armorer W. Lewis, of Benicia Ar- 
senal, spoke briefly about the establishment 
of a D. C. M. office on the west coast. 

Representative Arthur M. Free assured the 
boys of any assistance necessary in the perpet- 
uation of the rifle-shooting game. 

George Difani, Vice President of the Cal- 
ifornia State Rifle Association, spoke of the 
necessity for maintaining a strong State organ- 
ization. 

The day following the banquet all the clubs 
gathered at the Palo Alto range and partici- 
pated in a field day, consisting of a handicap 
match, pie targets, running deer, N. R. A. 
rising bear targets, etc. 

Dr. Stanley, of Santa Cruz, was the winner 
of the beautiful cup in the 200-yard offhand 
match. H. S. McCaughan, of San Bruno, 
took second and the G. R. C. shooting coat; 
O. Featherstone, of the Santa Clara Valley 
Club, third, and won the Lyman 17A sight. 
H. S. McCaughan won the tackle box for the 
most number of re-entries. 


ANNUAL CONNECTICUT STATE 
SMALL-BORE SHOOT 
HE Annual Small-Bore Rifle Matches of 
the Connecticut State Rifle Association 
were held on the range of the Lufbery Rifle 
Club in Wallingford, Sunday, September 28. 

Shooting against the cream of the small-bore 
shooters of the State, many of whom have been 
members of Dewar Teams at Camp Perry, 
Harry F. Anthony, of Wallingford, won the 
small-bore State championship with a score 
of 395 out of a possible 400 points. The 
course consisted of 20 shots at 50 yards and 
20 at 100 yards, with metallic sights. 

Second place in the individual championship 
match went to W. Breuler, of New Haven, 
with 394 points, while E. J. Doyle and F. W. 
Rogers, both of New Haven, tied for third with 
392 points. Doyle outranked for third place, 
however. 

Cash prizes were also awarded to fifth place, 
S. A. Colborne, of Stratford, 391; seventh, 
James Lacy, of Wallingford, 389; and ninth, 
J. E. Donat, of Meriden, 389. A box of 
cigars went to fifteenth place, D. Magruder, 
of Stamford, 386, the cigars being donated 
by the Lufbery Rifle Club. 

A feature of the individual match was the 
shooting of Jack Boyd, of Hartford, 14-year- 
old youngster, who placed thirty-fourth in a 
total of 52 entries, scoring 377 points. 

There were nine teams of five men entered 
in the team match over the same course, first 
place going to the Quinnipiac Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, of New Haven, with 1,969 out of 
a possible 2,000 points. The Remington Arms 
Rifle Club, of Bridgeport, score 1,940, took 
second place, and Lufbery Rifle Club, of Wal- 
lingford, score 1,928, finished third. First 


prize in this match was a beautiful silver cup, 
18 inches high, and valued at $150. This 
prized trophy was donated by the Lufbery 
Rifle Club, of Wallingford, the cup to be held 
one year and returned for annual competition. 
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Team match scores follow: 


Score 

1. Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver Club, New 
PUNE. 5 Saas as £046 dance aes Fees need 1,969 
2, Remington Arms Club, Bridgeport 1,940 
3. Lufbery Rifle Club, Wallingford ......... 1,928 
4. Hartford Rifle and Revolver Club, Hartford 1,913 
5. General Electric Rifle Club, Pittsfield -- 1,898 
6. Foresters Rifle and Pistol Club, Shelton 1,889 
7. Rippowam Rifle and Gun Club, Stamford... 1,883 
8. Middlefield Rifle Club, Middlefield ....... 1,875 
9. Pioneer Hose Rifle Club, Groton ........ 1,853 


Hose Rifle Club, Groton 


STRONG NEW YORK CLUBS “TIE UP” 


HE Columbia Rifle Club, of Hudson, N. 

Y., fired a tie match with the Forbes 
Rifle and Pistol Club, of Rensselaer, on the 
range of the Forbes Club, Sunday, September 
14. Each team scored 1,146 x 1,250, the course 
being the Army D course at 200 yards. 

C. Jordan, of the Forbes Club, was the last 
scoring man to shoot, and at the time he went 
on the line Columbia was 14 points in the lead. 
By his wonderful score of 141 x 150, slow fire, 
including a string of 17 consecutive bull’s-eyes 
and 23 out of the 30 shots fired in slow fire 
being bull’s-eyes, topped off with a good rapid- 
fire string, he managed to tie the score. 

Wight, of Columbia, had a tough break in 
losing his Expert Qualification by 1 point, 
scoring 223 when 224 is necessary for Expert. 
He was the only one of the ten men scoring 
for both teams who shot below Expert. 

This is the second tie match between these 
two clubs. The other tie match was fired on 
the Bay Creek range at Hudson on July 13. 
Forbes won the shoot-off on the same range on 
August 24. The tie scores for the previous 
matches were 1,118 for each team, and Forbes 
won with a score of 1,107 against 1,069 for 
Columbia. 

INTERNATIONAL TEAM CONTRI- 

BUTIONS 


Amount of contributions previously received. .$297.6.) 
Madison Rifle and Pistol Club, Madison, Wis 10.00 
T. H. Willard, Fort Lewis, Wash. see Ou 
Maj. N. C. Nash, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
G. W. Wulff, Cleveland, Ohio 

A. L. Eubank, Telluride, Colo. 
H. D. Powell, Pullman, Wash. 
William L. Gage, Parnassus, Pa. : 
George H. Carnright, Cristobal, C. Z. 
Ensign H. E. Sears, Pensacola, Fla. ....... 
Harry Wermeyer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. T. Spofford, Boston, Mass. ....... 
Edwin D. Taylor, Pearl River, N. Y. 
Charles Demport, Solvay, N. Y. 
Burt Freeman, Los Angeles, Calif. 
T. R. Coose, Lewiston, Me. ...... 
John Strock, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Anonymous 
E. J. McAndrew, Troy, Mont. 
E. H. Gruver, Allentown, Pa 
Cleo A. Fritz, Detroit, Mich 
J. W. Harding, Pittston, Pa. 


OU 
oo 
10 
Of 
00 
00 
00 
0 
00 
UU 
.00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


— tt et POP O TO PO PO POOR O toto kee OF 


Total. . 


# 
~~ 


BULLETINS—N. R. A. 
MATCHES 
TYRO SMALL-BORE-TEAM 


(9 Entries) 
When fired —July 26 , 
Conditions.—Teams of 10, 5 high total scores to 
count, 20 shots for record per man at 50 yards 
and at 100 yards, any .22 rifle. metallic sights 
To the winners, 5 silver medals: bronze medals to 
the second and third teams; percentage medals to 
all shooting members scoring 360 or better. 


OFFICIAL 


MATCH 


No. Club and address Scor: 
1. Turlock Civilian Rifle 
Club, Turlock, Calif: 
Ws ee DD sc tsucss ’ ; rere tee 
a i eee i aeipeasis .. 895 
ee eee Keath ‘ oe 
D. R. Edlund , es . 384 
W. Doerksen . ; be gag . 883 





Total score 
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2. Mahoning Rifle Club, Youngs‘own, Ohio . 1,907 
3. South Bend Rifle Club, South Beud, Ind.. 1,898 
4. Rippowam Rifle and Gun Club, re 

Stamford, Comm. ...ceccvcccvcvesccese 1,880 
&. Snoqualmie Valley Rifle Club, 4 

Cedar Falls, Wash, .....ccccccccvceees 1,872 
6. Hawthorne Gun Club (Women's), 

Chieago, TR. 2 .ccicccvwccscesecreseernse 1,869 
7. Waynesboro Rifle Club, Mount Alto, Pa... 1,847 
8. Stanton Pistol and Rifle Club, 

Piste, PA. .ccsccrcevvosccvceveesse 1,839 
9. Union City Rifle Gah, 

Jersey City, N. isewisinisposrsbeqes 1,829 

SPRING DEWAR COURSE TEAM 

CHAMPIONSHIP 


(9 Entries) 
When fired.—July 26. 
Conditions. — Dewar 


International Team Match 


course and conditions. To the winning team, 5 
silver medals; bronze medals to the second and 
third teams. 
No. Club and address Scor: 
1. Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver 
Club, New Haven, Conn.: 

Eric Johnson tis Ae chee ache ke ee 398 

i Ce 2. aes sab eanbes ewes eae 398 

W. O. Breuer .. 1... 2 ecreccceves 396 

a ee rer re 394 

is O° Beer cerere ree eer ee 393 

tes MO ond 0 5 6a be 66s eo be He 1,979 

2. Westric Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill. ...... 1,971 
3. Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla. .........- 1,968 
4. Turlock Civilian Rifle Club, Turlock, Calif. 1,958 
5. Toledo Rifle and Pisiol Club, 

Te ED. 4s. 5.5. 5:0.0:5:354 6 Oe baw 50% 1,953 
6. National Cash Register Rifle Club, 

Dayton, Ohio .. Soak iy ae A 1,93 
7. Rippowam Rod and Gun Club, 

OS SS ee ee eee 1,881 


2 not reported. 


SMALL-BORE-TEAM SPRING CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 
(10 Entries 


When fired.—dJuly 26. 


Conditions —Teams of 10, 5 high total scores to 


count, 20 shots per man at 50 and at 100 yards, 
any .22 rifle, any sights. To the winner, the Penn- 
sylvania Rifle Association trophy and 5 silver med- 
als; bronze medals to the second and third teams. 
No. Club and address Scor 
1. Quinnipiac Rifle und Revolver 
Club, New Haven, Conn.: 

ee Or ee 397 

i A Waa rake wees Rede a yee ERE ES 395 

Ee re eee ee oe 395 

Dee NE 5 66-0 250s ces Chew heN RAS ORNS 395 

| a a EP Pe eee O rer ae eh ee 394 

ee 

2. Ontario Rifle Club, Ontario, Calif. 1,976 
3. Westric Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill. ........ 1,973 
4, Perth Amboy Rifle Club, 

Perth Amboy, athe w ae om ets *1,970 
5. Portland Rifle Club, Portland, Oreg 1,966 
6. Toledo Rifle Club, Toledo, Ohio ......... 1,962 
7. Deerfield Gun Club, Kings Mills, Ohio ... 1,929 
8. National Cash Register Rifle Club, 

a rere are 1,946 
9. Massachusetts Rifle Association, 

EO ee ee ee tre 1,940 
10. Jamestown Rifle Club, Jamestown, N. Y.. 1,920 


‘AMERICAN LEGION SMALL-BORE- 
TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


(2 bhatries) 
When fired.—July 26. 
Conditions —Open to Leg 


rionuires only. Teams of 


10, 5 high total scores to “count, 20 shots per man 
at 50 and 100 yards; metallic sights. To the win- 
ning team, 5 silver medals; bronze medals to the 


second and third teams 

No. Club and address 

1. Frankford Post No. 211 

Rifle Club, ey ween Pa.: 

Se a ae ere ee 
Competitor No. 
Competitor No. 
Competitor No. 
Competitor No. 


Score 


ae 


Total score ... 


Rifle Club, 


2. Baldwin-Patterson Post 
ee ee, DE. 660.48 dee cee henan bs 1,878 
.30-06 RIFLE INTERCLUB SPRING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(6 Entries) 
When fired.—July 26. 
Conditions.—Teams of 5, 


20 shots per man, 200 


yards, slow fire; 20 shots, 200 yards, rapid fire; 
and 20 shots, 600 yards; any .30-06 rifle except 
heavy barrels; metallic sights. To the winners, 5 


silver medals; bronze medals to the second and 


third teams. 





No. Club and address Score 
1. Mountair View Rifle Club, 
Los Gatos, Calif.: 
WORN SRG oGne eins cvbbsdcegavawcdta 191 
Ag ee SED. on 4004a.0054ke wns 191 
i, i, ME ns wait nda de vbw Maeseee 190 
SPER RAS ee Shir 187 
Bis. Es Ip ached nn be aescase: & 4 Siselic-e eee 188 
SE. 4.05 5 cans cxpend deen eee 947 
2. Massachusetts Rifle Association, 
ee rae ar ere 933 
3. Jamestown Rifle Club, Jamestown, N. Y 912 
4. Worcester Pistol and Rifle Club, 
ce ee ea ee Oe 897 
5. San Luis Obispo Rifle Club, 
le Beg. Serre 897 
6. Topeka Izaak Walton League, 
Wy SE Sv oe ba ttkadsn cde etebatos 665 


OBSOLETE RIFLE INTERCLUB 
SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP 


: (4 Entries) 
When fired —July 26. 
Conditions.—Teams of 5, 10 shots per man stand- 
ing, 10 shots — or kneeling, and 10 prone, all 


at 200 yards, target A, any center-fire except .30- 
06, and match rifles. To the winners, 5 silver 
medais ; bronze medals to the second and third 
teams. 
No. Club and address 
1. Toledo Rifle and Pistol ~—— 
Club, Toledo, Ohio: 
rx. =e cer ee ee” 144 
‘S  .2-] eter iniPr gence 142 
ie SEE Ws 1 012 eb oa eho ke aebieh akeade 141 
i ee MES». 9.6 wens xemiatlemngk abe kien 140 
BE I 5. '6-b <svk b lo bode nal os ce See eiel 140 
Se Rd orig otro alts al che eee 707 
2. Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, 
San Francisco, Calif. .............. 706 
3. Des Moines Rifle and Revolver Club, 
oe, | eee 700 
4. San Luis Obispo Rifle Club, 
Gan Laie Giles, Oalif. cocceccccescccess 690 

N. R. A. INTERCLUB PISTOL TEAM 

MATCH 
(2 Entries) 

When fired.—July 26. 

Conditions —Teams of 5, National Pistol Team 
Match course and conditions. To the winners, 5 
silver medals. 

No. _ Club and address Score 

1. Los Angeles Police Rifle and Revolver 

Club, Los — eles, Calif.: 
J. A. Bartley .. ii waees ab Oak wwe .. 23976 
ie Me slp. echt lnlinirme aves tow aha wan dg rea eaaNe 274 
et eR rere eres par oes 273 
is A IES bs cdc, Sui ahaa ag EMEA ea alah 268 
s,s PINE Sia alt ac leb-wiorane as. 262 
RE «0 6:6: win aan nny 6 4 Oe Oe 1,353 

2. Toledo Rifle and Pistol Club, 
sae, i, er ee 1,312 
RAILWAYMEN’S INDIVIDUAL SMALL- 

BORE MATCH 

(27 Entries) 

When fired.—August 12. 

Conditions. — International Kailwaymen's Team 
Match course and conditions. To the winner, a 


gold medal; second, 


a silver medal; 
bronze medals. 


third to tenth, 


No. Name and address Score 
1. J. F. Cline, 213 N. F. Street, Madera, Calif. 397 
2. O. E. Crockett, R. F. D. No. 3, 

OI, ML. iah to Cats in ieee 5-0. a hitch 397 
3. L. C. Turner, 713 E. Powell Ave., 

, * & “Seppe eae 397 
4. Z. E. Fraley, Portsmouth, Ohio .......... 397 
5. Michael J. Reilly, 620 Vernon Blvd., 

fe ye Se pepe 39z 
6. _ M. Far is, c/o N. & W. Ry 

. M. C. A., Portsmouth, Ohio ....... 392 
¥. F J. Paffe, 14 Ribera Street, 

es. SN, OO Sole kite bees 83 eee 392 
8. J. W. Aitken, Overly, ‘N. Dak. 392 
9. F. B. Naill, 522 Pennsylvania Ave., 

Fort Worth, Ss kivebweaxtebabes etecs 388 
10, John Henry, 1680 Northwest Drive, 

EES I ee ere 378 
11. O. L. Seth, c/o N. & W. Ry. 

Y. M. C. A., Portsmouth, Ohio .......... 387 
12. E. M. Kidder, 8 Page St., Ayer, Mass.. 386 
13. W. E. Frasch, 2770 Indianola Ave., 

oe ee eee yr 385 
14. G. C. Hatfield, 777 E. Main St., 

SI I doe ay ab hein an hs a wibS Ble ote add 384 
15. J. C. Drake, c/o N. & W. Ry. 

¥. M.'C. A, Portemeeth, Obie. . oc. ccesecs 381 
16. W. L. Montgomery, Avinger, Tex. ........ 380 
17. C. L. Pflieger, 231 Woodlawn Terrace, 

ES SRS Ml. is ines naw deo narhie'e a us 378 
18. Charles R. Dent, No. 1 Park ‘Drive, 

Se la Ek aes PEGS es ob web es 68% 375 
19. J. R. Woleslagle, Larimer, Fe etey oie 375 
20. R. L. Ericson, 617 Atlantic Ave., 

Thief River Falls, Minn. ........... 375 
21. Thayer Mayes, South Charleston, W. Va 370 


6 not reported. 
with N. R. A. rules. 


All ties broken in accetGense 
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AMERICAN LEGION INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(34 Entries) 

When fired.—August 15. 

Conditions.—Ten shots standing, 10 shots sitting, 
and 10 shots prone at 200 yards, any center-fire 
rifle, A target; metallic sights. To the winner, a 
gold medal; a sterling-silver medal to the runner-up; 
third to tenth, bronze medals. 





No. “oo and address Score 
1. C. Ripley, Dennison, Ohio ............ l4s 
2. Dr. 4 i, Rainsberger, Uhrichsville, Ohio .. 1438 
%. A. Q. Johnson, Long Beach, Calif. ........ 147 
4. Lt. J. F. Woolshlager, Castorland, | i #4 146 
5. C. C. Hullinger, Devils Lake, N. Dak. .... 146 
6. John Henry, Des Moines, lowa .......... 145 
7. Kdwin Anderson, Des Moines, POO cea 144 
8. Fred Ruffolo, Kenosha, Wis. ............+. 144 
9. W. H. Delbruegge, Bend, Oreg. 144 
10. A. C. Berg, Vallejo, Calif. .... 143 
11. Pearl T. Clapp, Brattleboro, Vt. .. 143 
12. G. G. Cooper, Des Moines, Towa .. 143 
13. Thomas D, Wilson, Des Moines, Iowa .... 1438 
14, E. G. Trompeter, International Falls, Minn. 142 





15. Fred Ostlund, Kenosha, Wis. . 

16. John J. Kipkey, Ames, Iowa .. 

17. L. L. McGee, Turlock, Calif. 

18. kK. C. Flanders, Liberal, Kans. 

19. John W. Farris, Des Moines, 

20. &. J. Effinger, Thief River Falls, Minn. ... 139 
21. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans. ..... 139 
22. J. H. Freese, Des Moines, Re 35 139 
23. R. O. Evans, International Falls, Minn. ... 138 
24. M. A. Robedeau, Kenosha, Wis. .......... 137 
25. James Kershek, Kenosha, Wis. .......... 136 
26. Fred Mielke, Kenosha, Wis. ...........+. 136 
27. Curl H. Henrikson, Kenosha, Wis. ....... 133 
28. Jess Danielson, Des Moines, Iowa ........ 134 
29. John J. Dieu, Kenosha, Wis. ............ 130 
30. Raymond E, Stacy, Kenosha, Wis. ........ 129 
31. Bert M. Vander Steen, Kohler, Wis. ..... 124 


2 did not shoot—scoresheet returned; 1 not re- 
ported. 


AMERICAN LEGION HIGH-POWER- 
TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


(5 Entries) 


When fired—August 15. 

Conditions.—Three stages fired in following order: 
First stage, 10 shots sitting, slow fire; second stage, 
10 shots standing, slow fire; third stage, 2 strings 
of 5 shots each rapid fire, prone from standing, at 





200 yards; target A; any center- fire rifle; metallic 
sights. To the winning team, silver medals; bronze 
medals to the second and third teams. 
No. Club and address Score 
1. Smith-Reynolds Post No. 14, A. L. Rifle 
Club, Vancouver, Wash.: 
i, ee EEE .a8t0 4:60 66.65 vee eees ‘ 146 
oe Seer ee baie aiewen ‘ 144 
Ch, DOE cc ccccccccccsevess Core mieee 144 
i AT OPETT ee Te ere ee 144 
EF ED n.cateke de ttthsdcaneneeeenees 144 
MN ra 5 ide bbceene bebcans ve r6 722 
2. Vallejo Post No, 104, A. L. Rifle Club, 
| LO” ey Ae 693 
8. Baldwin-Patterson Post, A. L. Rifle Club, 
ML as ie dane de eke 6n.b 66's 6:0 691 
4. Kenosha Legion Post No. 21 Rifle Club, 
SS Se ee 686 
5. Brattleboro Post No. 5, A. L. Rifle Club, 
NE MES. 6660 08 66 cece seh cwenewec 675 


INDIVIDUAL SCHUETZEN MATCH 


(17 Entries) 

When fired.—August 27. 

Conditions.—Forty shots standing (free-rifle posi- 
tion) at 200 yards, 200-yard Standard American 
target (same as £0-yard Standard American pistol) ; 
any rifle not exceeding 1,500 f. s. in velocity; any 


sights. To the winner, a gold medal; second, a 
silver medal; third to ninth, ronze medals. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. = J. Muhl, Lost Nation, Iowa .......... 335 
a: aA: B. Friedrich, PG MOE - 6's e460. 66% 327 
3. Mike Altman, La MERLE £4.66 600600 322 
4. Nick Altman, La Verne, Iowa ........... 315 
5. E. R. Franklin, International Falls, Minn... 301 
6. E. H. Dehnert, La Verne, Iowa ..... steno aoe 
7. George ge my Omaha, Nebr. ........ 281 
8. George A. Meier, Omaha, ae aia 278 
9. Edson Klifikel, Toledo, Ohio ............. 275 
10. A. N. Winther, Omaha, Nebr. ........... 274 
11. J. A. Sowton, Omaha, Nebr. ............. 215 
12. Arthur O. Hagen, Northwood, N. Dak. ... 173 


5 not reported. 


FREE-RIFLE SPRING CHAMPION- 
SHIP MATCH 


(14 Entries) 


When fired.—August 27. 

Conditions—Twenty shots in each position—stand- 
ing, kneeling, and prone—at 300 meters. Interna- 
tional 300-meter target, any rifle, metallic sights. 
To the winner, a gold medal; second to ninth. 


bronze medals; percentage medals to all making 80 
per cent or better 


i 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Dr. B. J. Ochsner, Durango. Cojo. ....... 537 
2. Edwin Fw Des Moines, Iowa ...... 516 
3. * mm. Betemrtok, Ames, owas «22. ci ccccse 489 
4. J. Lockwood, Glendale, Calif. ......... 468 
5. E O, Evans, International Falls. Minn. ... 468 
6. e Si ee, GO. FR hin oe ce cace'a de 457 
7. E. R. Franklin, International Falls, Minn... 446 
8. Robert A. Wright, Ce ly sees teesee 386 


6 not reported. 


AMERICAN LEGION JUNIOR RIFLE 
TEAM MATCH 


CORRECTED BULLETIN NO. 43, SEPTEMBER 1 
Conditions—Open to Junior Rifle Clubs sponsored 
by the American Legion; teams composed of 5 mem- 
bers; 20 shots prone, per man, 50 feet. indoors or 
outdoors; metallic sights. To the winning team, 
Arthur A. Mitten American Legion Junior Rifle 
Team trophy and 5 bronze medals; bronze medals to 
the second and third teams. 


1. Mahoning Post A. L. Rifle Club. Youngs- 


town, Ohio: Score 
ee I as di. or atla ib: arab 0-gbs sere ece 196 
ie Ole ao 5 cece 6 6.006 0:80 195 
a EE owes vvicbb wapenee cee 200 
Se re ere 197 
RTE UII nr 4 cus00 cx wi Gs a AR Riek cee 200 
ee a ee er ee 988 

2. Harry W. Congdon Post No. 11, A. L. Rifle 
Club, Bridgeport,’ SE ere os S29 

3. Harry Ww. Congdon Post No. 11, A. L. Rifle 
Cimm, DBreseepert, Conn. ...0..ccseccece 918 

4. W. P. Gallagher Post No. 96, A. L. Rifle 
SS ID Oa? «3: areca: 5.5 ce 4:91:66: 6:6: mises 901 


DISQUALIFIED—CERTIFICATES 


5. Whittier Legion Rifle Club 
Whittier, Calif. 


NOT RETURNED 
Team No. 2, 


6. Whittier Legion Rifle Club Team No. 1 
ge ae eee ree 800 

7. Whittier Legion Rifle Club Team No. 3, 
IDS: << Alo: sara 4:36 0s orl 8S 649 


The following teams reported, but as conditions of 
the match were not fully complied with, the scores 
can not be counted: 

8. University of Hawaii Girls Rifle Team, 

Honolulu, Hawaii (Honolulu Post) .. 
9. Kau Tom Post A. L. Rifle Club (Boys), 
PG POEL a ues amia-vaie 6 sede bbws 
10. Kau Tom Post A. L. Rifle Club (Girls), 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


949 


SMALL-BORE LONG-RANGE TEAM 
MATCH 


BULLETIN NO. 44, AUGUST 27 
(5 Entries) 

Conditions—Teams of ten, 5 high scores to count, 
20 shots for record per man at 200 yards, decimal 
target, any .22 rifle, any sights. To the winners, 
= medals; bronze medals to the second and third 
eams. 


1. Long Beach Rifle and Revolver Club, Long 


Beach, Calif: Score 
1. F. Von Derschere 197 





2. A. Q@. Johnson ........ - 197 

ee SO Pee 194 

4. Mrs. Anne Moore 194 

ee er ee er ree 194 
NN aid idsqvesiioteras isin ptusre rere .. 976 

2. Toledo Rifle and Pistol o Toledo, Ohio .. 961 
3. Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla. ............ 953 
4. Deerfield Gun Club, Kings Mills, Ohio ..... 946 
5. Mistletoe Rifle Club, Okmulgee, be! S552 887 





INTERESTING HIGH LIGHT OF INDI- 
ANA ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


T THE request of the secretary, Ist Lieut. 
Willard P. Dunbar, who has been assist- 

ing him with the membership and correspond- 
ence work of the Association for the past two 
years, gave an oral statement of the present 
status of affairs of the Association. Through 
an active plan of co-operation with the Secre- 
tary of the National Rifle Association of 
America, and a State-wide publicity campaign. 
the two Associations have organized some fifty 
Senior Rifle Clubs in the State of Indiana 
this year. Thirteen Junior Rifle Club charters 
have been granted. The State Association 
has raised its membership from an average 
of less than 80 members a year for the past 
five years to over 160 members, to date, for 
1930. If this co-ordination of the membership 





November, 1930 


efforts of the State and National Associations 
continues to improve the interest in shooting 
throughout the State of Indiana a definate 
proposal will be submitted to make consti- 
tutional provision for its adoption. 


STOLEN—A SPRINGFIELD 


R. W. F. CHRISTOPHERSON, Secre- 
tary Milwaukee Rifle Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis., advises that a Springfield U. S. Army 
rifle, Model 1903, No. 279102, the property 
of the above-mentioned club, was stolen at 
the Milwaukee-Racine County-Line National 
Guard range on August 24. 
Members purchasing Springfields are re- 
quested to be on the lookout for this stolen 
rifle. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES, 1930 
(Continued from page 10) 


The final result of the .22 Championship 
of the World for the standing position was: 

First place and Championship, America, 
1,804 points. Renshaw, 368; Sharp, 365; 
Parsons, 363; Seitzinger, 357; Bruce, 351. 

Second place, Belgium, 1,794 points. 

Third place, Denmark, 1,770 points. 

Fourth place, France, 1,769 points. 

Fifth place, Italy, 1,745 points. 

Sixth place, Finland, 1,734 points. 

Seventh place, Holland, 1,592 points. 

Renshaw, Petersen, and Kulstrup, of Den- 
mark, tied for individual championship, with 
368. Petersen had 19 10’s, Kulstrup had 18, 
and Renshaw had 17; so Petersen won the tie, 
becoming Individual Standing Champion of 
the World with the .22. 

The next day, Sunday, August 3, found us 
very much encouraged, and ready for the 
kneeling match. The team was changed by 
the substitution of Swanson for Sharp. The 
Gay’s shooting was a repetition of the day 
before as far as our success was concerned, 
though when I first went in the stand after 
the meeting of the control committee I was 
greeted by the information that Swanson, who 
was shooting, “was not doing very well.” This 
amused me when Swanson ended the day as 
Champion of the World for the kneeling 
position. 

First place and World Championship kneel- 
ing, America, 1,877 points. Swanson, 382; 
Bruce, 376; Renshaw, 374; Parsons, 373; 
Seitzinger, 372. 

Second place, Finland, 1,863. 

Third place, Denmark, 1,843. 

Fourth place, France, 1,824. 

Fifth place, Belgium, 1,791. 

Sixth place, Holland, 1,723. 

Individual Champion of the World, Swan- 
son, America. . 

Monday, the 4th, the day of the Prone 
Championship, dawned with a young hurricane 
under way. The rain was coming down in tor- 
rents, and the wind attained such high veloc- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Biweekly Team Matches 


AVING | successfully conducted the bi- 

weekly plan of team matches over the 
past three years, the plan with but few 
changes and additions is again under way. In 
order to keep the schedule of matches more 
uniform they now require eight months of 
shooting in three series of five matches each. 
Starting the first series in the early fall, we 
learned that in several instances teams were 
unprepared to fire the complete schedule, and 
consequently the first match was advanced 
to the week ending October 11. 

Conducting the plan, one section of prone 
shooting and one of prone and standing, 47 
teams are at the present entered for the prone 
matches and 18 for the position matches. 
Malden High School, of Malden, Mass., is 
leading with the number of entrants, having 
registered three teams in the prone and one 
team in the position matches. Any Junior 
Rifle Club in good standing with the National 
Rifle Association Junior Rifle Corps, regardless 
of its local affiliation, is eligible to compete 
in these matches. 

The necessary incentives, including short 
series of matches, divisions or leagues in each 
series, and special awards for the three high 
teams in each division, hold the plan attractive 
through the encouragement for better indi- 
vidual and team scores. Rather than place 
all entrants in one large national event, they 
are classified by scores in three divisions, so 
that throughout the course of a series teams 
are always competing along with clubs of their 
own approximate shooting strength. They 
are privileged to advance to higher divisions 
of rating when their scores warrant the ad- 
vancement. 

Points are allotted according to standing in 
each event in each match. In the A division, 
consisting of the more experienced teams, 
points are given in multiples of 30 up to 300 
for standing. The B group, consisting of the 
less experienced teams, receive points in stand- 
ing in each match in multiples of 20 up to 
200. The C group, consisting of newly organ- 
ized or inexperienced shooting groups, also 
receive points in multiples of 10 up to 100. 
In the Expert Division, fired in two positions, 
there is no breakdown by groups and teams 
receive points with respect to their standing 
in multiples of 10 to 100. 


The complete plan and conditions of fire 
have been published in previous issues of the 
News. We suggest that all team leaders 
become familiar with the plan and conditions 
and also enter their clubs, thereby creating 
local interest, competitive spirit, and national 
recognition. 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 

N QUALIFYING through the many inter- 

mediate stages of marksmanship through 
Expert Rifleman, the following have demon- 
strated that they can consistently “hit where 
they aim.” Not only have they excelled in one 
position, but in all four—prone, sitting, kneel- 
ing, and standing. Three members have qual- 
ified for the final stage and are now listed on 
the select roll of Distinguished Reflemen. As 
a reward these members are now displaying 
their gold medals and bars: 

Florine Hayes, Canon City, Colo. 

Stella Woodring, Canon City, Colo. 

Ladislav Hasek, Hilton, Calif. 

Dorothy Chapman, Ridgewood, N. J. 

John Castle, Elgin, iil. 

Toby Weinshenker, Chicago, IIl. 

Mildred C. Harker, Baltimore, Md. 

Harry Foster, Reading, Mass. 

Joe Frady, Tulsa, Okla. 

Paul Poffenbarger, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gilman Ellis, South Portland, Me. 

Jack Boyd, West Hartford, Conn. 

Robert Cissell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Billy Kitch, Rice, Ariz. 

Melcher Fober, Portland, Me. 

Bill Masters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Horact Smallridge, Charleston, W. Va. 

Roy J. Peabody, Louisville, Ky. 

George Grisinger, Beckley, W. Va. 

L. Funkhouser, Hagerstown, Md. 

Thomas Cunningham, Danville, Va. 

G. W. Chamberlin, Monte Vallo, Ala. 

William Fonde, Mobiie, Ala. 

H. C. Maddux, Washington, D. C. 

Robert Foster, Staunton, Va. 

Harold Faust, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Mildred C. Sayler, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Janet Kindall, Newtcn Center, Mass. 

John Powers, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Max Brandt, Biddeford, Me. 

G. H. Lauriat, Boston, Mass. 


Lois Chase, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Joseph A. Poland, Cresaptown, Md. 
Julian J. Keenan, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Harold Stretch, Larchmont, N. Y. 
John B. Hunter, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Edward Poore, Passaic, N. J. 
Moreau Thompson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Eldrid Johnson, Chicago, IIl. 

Mary Fant, Bristol, Va. 

Elle Gordon, Bristol, Va. 

Amander Moon, Montgomery, Ala. 
Jane Wesson, Louisville, Miss. 

Mary Joel Weil, New Orleans, La. 
John Howard, Michillandi, Mich. 
Leslie Busch, Washington, D. C. 
Robert W. Davisson, Harlem, Ga. 

F. L. Ketcham, Champaign, IIl. 
George Brenner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William H. Seaman, Factoryville, Pa. 
Joseph Olton, Harrison, Me. 

Jack Logan, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REAFFILIATE 
FOR 1931 

ITH the fall program of Junior Rifle 

Corps competition, including the com- 
plete course of Junior qualifications for four- 
teen distinct decorations in seventeen stages, 
the biweekly plan of team matches in three 
short series well under way, it is now time 
to give some thought to 1931 reaffiliations. 
Affiliated members and clubs are in good stand- 
ing for the calendar year and these affiliations 
expire at midnight, December 31. 

To avoid any possible delays or interrup- 
tion in program it is suggested that members 
and clubs reaffiliate well in advance of the 
new year. By co-operating in this respect early 
you also can help your home organization to 
eliminate much of the added detail and load 
that generally occurs at that season of the year. 

For clubs in good standing it will not be nec- 
essary to go through the many details expe- 
rienced when first making application for 
affiliation. All that is needed is a revised list of 
active members and officers with their home 
addresses and the $5 reaffiliation fee. 

Individual members who do not have an 
official application handy may simply submit 
their name, address, and age along with the 
25-cent: membership fee. These members will 
then receive a new 1931 membership card and 
will be eligible to compete in the program for 
another year. 
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The Gopher-Shooter 


By Won. H. Brappock 


have had this all fixed up, Dick.” 
Dick departed with a mumbled excuse, “Why 
do you shoot gophers, Earl?” 

“They eat our crops. Dad, he pays me half 
a cent for every gopher, and two cents for a 


y HAT’S that thing?” The tone was 

no more scornful than proper pride 
requires of a young man, not much under 
fourteen, who perceives an acquaintance wear- 
ing something splendid which he himself does 
not possess, and which, therefore, must on 
no account be acknowledged as impressive. 
In short, it was meant as courteous interest, 
and was so accepted by the wearer of the 
decoration. 

“Oh, that!” The chest behind the glittering 
bauble swelled visibly. ‘“That’s only my 
Sharpshooter badge. Just got my first bar— 
that’s this—yesterday.” 

“How much did it cost?” 

“Cost? Huh, the whole thing only cost 
four bits, but you can’t buy one for a million 
dollars!” ; 

“Why can’t I?” with instant hostility. 
“Guess I can if I want to!” No self-respect- 
ing youth can endure to be told what he can’t 
do. 

“You gotta be a member of the Junior Rifle 
Corps, and then you gotta shoot!” 

“Huh, I reckon I can shoot as good as you 
can! I’ve shot lots and lots of gophers!” 

“Is zat so? Well, come along with me, and 
I'll show you somep’n harder’n gophers to 
shoot.” 

“Aw, there ain’t nothin’ harder to shoot than 
gophers, ’cep’ jack rabbits. Where you goin’?” 
as they started off together. 

“To my shootin’ club. Gotta be there at 
half-past three, or I miss my turn.” 

“‘Where’s that?” 

“Well, pretty soon we’re gonna be down- 
stairs in the High School building, because 
we're gettin’ crowded. But right now we’re 
shootin’ in the basement of Mr. Thwaite’s 
house. He’s the English teacher, you know, 
and our club instructor.” 

“Huh, what does an English teacher know 
about shootin’?” 

“Mr. Thwaite? Say, you ought to see his 
medals! And he has a big bearskin that he 
shot in Alaska!” 

“No; is that so?” Then, instantly, “Bet 
it ain’t real!’”” Awe may properly be exhibited 
upon extreme occasion, but it should never 
be excessive. 

“Naw, it’s sure enough real. 
seen it, and he knows.” 

na » x x * * * 

“Mr. Thwaite, this is Earl Whitcomb. I 
brung—brought him along as my guest, if you 


My dad’s 


don’t mind. Will you let him shoot? He’s 
shot lots and lots of gophers.” 
“Fine! Glad to have you, Earl. Is your 


father willing?” 

“Oh, my dad likes me to shoot, but he’s 
out on our ranch. I live with my aunt, here 
in town, while I’m going to school.” 

“Your aunt doesn’t know? Here, Dick,” 
scribbling on.a pad, “take this upstairs to Mrs. 
Thwaite. She'll telephone to Earl’s aunt. 
What’s her name and number? You ought to 
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Then, as 


jack rabbit. But I ain’t got me any jacks, 
yet.” 

“Jacks are not easy shooting. I just asked, 
because in this club and the JRC, we don’t 
believe in shooting harmless animals, or song 
birds. How much have you made on your 
gophers?” 

“Four cents,” bashfully. 
a cent coming.” 

“That’s fine!” They lapsed into silence, 
while Ear) took in the room. It was a long, 
dark cellar, lit by electricity, and rather crowd- 
ed with three ranges, and some sixteen or 
eighteen boys. The famous bearskin was not 
in evidence—it would be upstairs, of course— 
but there was a glass case hanging on the wall. 
Earl longed to ask Mr. Thwaite if those were 
his medals, but the silence was a little intim- 
idating. These fellows seemed to take their 
shooting seriously. And then Dick returned. 

“All right?” 

“Yes, sir. Here’s your note. 
wrote on it.” 

“Good. You can take Earl to No. 3, as 
soon as Wright is through. Remember, being 
your guest, he shoots as he pleases, except as 
to safety, of course. By the way, Earl, we 
don’t believe in allowing accidents to happen. 
Harris, there,” indicating a youth wearing a 
red sash, whom Earl had already recognized 
as a senior, seen once or twice on the campus, 
“is range and safety officer, and absolute boss 
while decorated like that. Even I have to 
obey his orders.” 

“Freshmen obey orders at all times,” grinned 
Harris, as Earl settled down, trying to imitate 
the prone position that most of the others were 
using, and to beat Dick. But Mr. Thwaite’s 
comment on seeing the target was disap- 
pointing. 

“Not bad at all, Earl, for a beginner. You 
could shoot the first two grades quite easily. 
Sharpshooter gives more trouble, but I think 
you might do it, with an afternoon’s coaching, 
perhaps.” 

“Two of those shots would have got a go- 
pher, Mr. Thwaite. And I think I could do 
better standing, and with my own riffe. This 
one is too heavy.” 

The instructor smiled quietly, and took a 
target from a lad who came up just then. 
Earl knew him as Jim Thorsen, a classmate 
whose home was in the town. 

“We have a light rifle, and you may use it 
for your next string. Look at this target.” 

Earl looked, and whistled softly. “Every 
one through the head!” 

“That’s it; that’s exactly it! It’s unsports- 
manlike to merely wound an animal.” He 
began counting: “42, Jim. Very fine indeed; 
was that what you made it? He scored the 


“And I got half 


Mrs. Thwaite 


target again, and then signed it at the bottom, 
“Fill it out, Jim and put it in the box.” 

He turned to the visitor, while Jim wrote, 
laboriously, and grinning the while from ear 
to ear. 

“You see, Earl, some of the fellows who 
live in town, like Jim, here, and your friend 
Dick, have been shooting in the JRC for a 
couple of years, more or less. Now they're 


trying to turn in scores like this one. Every 
ten targets gives em another bar.” 
“What’s that, Mr. Thwaite?” Earl had for- 


gotten Dick’s badge. 

“Go and look at the medals in that glass 
case, yonder. They’re all labeled. Bars like 
those on that long, gold-colored one.” 

There were a good many medals in the case, 
and they made an impressive show. Earl was 
trying to puzzle out the labels, and wondering 
whether the “long one” was really gold, when 
a voice spoke over his shoulder. 

“Pretty nifty, eh?” 

It was Harris, and, as sharp eyes noted in- 
stantly, without the gorgeous red sash. He 
laughed a little, understanding the glance. 
“No, I’ve done my time today, as range officer. 
Jackson has the job now.” 

“Do you mind telling me what that long one 
is? The label says it’s yours.” 

“Oh, that’s the ladder you climb up to get 
this,” indicating an enameled medal on his 
jacket. ‘Now I’m working for a bar to this. 
I'll show you, in a minute, when my turn 
comes.” There were some piles of papers on 
a little shelf under the case, and he began to 
take one of each. 

“Here, put these in your pocket, and read 
‘em later. They explain everything. One’s 
an application blank, in case you want to join. 
If you fill it out and give it to me, I'll see 
it doesn’t get lost. Guess it must be about 
my turn, now.” 

So Earl had a chance to see a target shot 
for the Distinguished Rifleman bar, which 
takes real shooting. It was a good one, 
as it happened, and he whistled again when 
the fine points were explained. It had never 
occurred to him that such shooting was pos- 
sible. But he was not quite ready yet to 
surrender. 

“When you’re shooting gophers, you haven't 
time to go down on your belly.” 

“T’ll have to shoot a few targets almost as 
good as this offhand, standing, before I get 
through,” remarked Harris, dryly. “But I 
know what you mean; we suffer from rock- 
chucks, down our way. You mustn't get 
shooting mixed up with the judgment of speed 
and distance, with a moving target. They’re 
not the same thing at all; and judgment’s no 
use unless you can shoot.” 

“Say, Mr. Harris, you’re some shot, aren't 
you?” Earl blushed violently, as he realized 
he had spoken his thought aloud. 

“Oh, I’ve made a fair start, but I’m not so 
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hot. You ought to see some of the scores 
made in the National Champ.” 

Before Earl could inquire what that was, he 
was told it would be his turn next. With the 
lighter rifle, he shot standing; but to his amaze- 
ment the score was lower than before. He 
couldn’t understand it, for down in his heart 
he knew he was shooting at least as well as he 
ever had on the ranch. He hinted as much 
to Harris, who laughed. 

“You’re just finding out what real shooting 
is,’ and he went on to point out some of Earl’s 
mistakes. The next string—prone, this time— 
showed improvement. 

“You see?” commented Harris, and Earl did 
see, a little. “I'll coach you some more, next 
string. It’ll be worth several points to you.” 

It was, but even so, Earl couldn’t come 
within three points of Dick’s 
lowest score. Harris’s ap- 
proval, however, was sweet 
consolation in his humilia- 
tion. 

“You'll make a darn good 

shot, kid, one of these days, 
with training and practice,” 
he vouchsafed, after the last 
string. “You've done well, 
for a beginner. Better join 
the club, and do some shoot- 
ing.” 
“IT sure will, if they’ll let 
me. But I ain’t—I’m not 
a beginner. I’ve done a lot 
of shooting.” 

“Uh-huh, you’ve learned 
a lot of things wrong, that 
you have to start by un- 
learning.” Earl felt a trifle 
dazed, with all the totally 
new ideas the afternoon had 
brought him, but even this 
wasn’t the last. 

Mr. Thwaite looked up 
from Dick’s final target with 
a queer smile. “37, Dick; 38 
at the very best. Haven’t 
made a 40 today, have you? Want to know 
the reason? Dick didn’t seem anxious to, 
but the instructor went on relentlessly: “Shoot- 
ing is a state of mind, as you may have heard 
me say before. You came in, all set to show 
Earl how good you are. Can’t shoot with a 
swelled head, Dicky.” 

It was two very sober and subdued youths 
who said goodbye and left, Earl with one 
careful hand on the precious papers in his 
pocket. They didn’t see the strange expres- 
sion on Mr. Thwaite’s face, as he watched 
them go up the steps to the street. Probably 
they wouldn’t have understood it if they had. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Rifle-shooting proved so popular among the 
campers of Camp Burke, Preston, Okla., during 
the past season that Scout Executive G. Ear! 
Silver has completed plans to continue through- 
out the winter months. The camp is located 
but 6 miles from the Okmulgee Boy Scout 
Headquarters and will be accessible to the 
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entire council for the most part. A number 
of boys qualifying during the summer attended 
camp from different parts of the council and 
arrangements will be made to go to these 
districts once a month for a shoot. 





The following is a list of recent additions 
to our list of commissioned instructors. 
These leaders have satisfactorily completed 
all requirements for each of the ten lessons, 
and several of them have in addition submit- 
ted qualifying targets for the instructor’s 
award: 

Ross M. Hays, Caney, Kans. 

P. S. Johnson, Nashua, N. H. 

Charles Workman, Chicago, Ill. 

Edson W. Hall, Hollister, Mo. 

O. W. Olson, Silverton, Oreg. 





Sharpshooter Susan L. Cole, age 10, of Sandy Hook, Conn., on the range qualifying 


for her first Expert bar 


E. W. Craik, Charleston, Ind. 

William Seigle, Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 
L. P. Robson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gwen Whitmore, Roxbury, Vt. 

Virginia Kraft, Bristol, Va. 

Floy A. Sample, Cornish, Me. 

S. N. Ekdzhl, Austin, Tex. 

Mary J. Chase, Mayfield, Mich. 
Edward N. Lidgen, Chicago, II. 
Edward G. Brueckmann, Baltimore, Md. 
Leslie H. Carle, Green River, Wyo. 
Glen C. Hickle, Jacksonville, III. 
Richard Doty, McIvor, Mich. 
Margaret R. Pace, Brevard, N. C. 

H. Madeline Rowe, New Haven, Conn. 
Robert E. Wood, Lawrence, Kans. 
Roswell Graves, Madison, Wis. 

Olin S. Eakins, Patriot, Ind. 

Orville D. Pote, Halstead, Kans. 

Walter Dunsing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry Foster, Reading, Mass. 

A. T. Dunham, University City, Mo. 
Claude E. Roderick, Fort Scott, Kans. 
Horace Williams, Jr., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Dorothy Chapman, Ridgewood, N. J. 
William Hart, Hillburn, N. Y. 
Charles A. Hanes, Ambler, Pa. 


CAMP QUALIFICATIONS 

URING the summer season in the 323 
boy and girl private and institutional 
camps affiliated with the N. R. A. Junior Rifle 
Corps rifle-shooting played a prominent part 
in the program of activities. Many new camps 
have taken on this program for the first time, 
and thus help to establish a new qualification 

record of better than 16,000 decorations. 

Brown Memorial Camp, of Abilene, Kans., 
again led the field of camps qualifying mem- 
bers with the rifle, presenting 666 diplomas 
and awards. This betters their record of a 
year ago, when 515 qualified. Camp Wood, 
of Elmdale, Kans., long a 
leader in qualifications, al- 
though far bettering their 
qualification standing of 397 
of a year ago, again came 
second in standing with 518 
decorations. Camp Green- 
brier, of Alderson, W. Va., 
runner-up in the boys’ divi- 
sion in the National Camp 
Matches, boosted their total 
of individual qualifications 
to 440 for third place in 
standing. 

Camp Mary Dell, sister 
camp to Brown Memorial, 
was high girl camp in stand- 
ing with 342 decorations. 
Camp Lincoln, of Hubert, 
Minn., also came in the 300 
class with 316 awards. Eight 
other camps qualified better 
than 200 campers, while 29 
awarded better than 100 
decorations. 

In tabulating the figures 
the pin decorations have not 
been considered in the 
totals, as in practically every 
case they were accepted by campers in addition 
to the medal awards. 

The records to date, although incomplete 
in many instances, due to failure on the part 
of many directors to submit returns, follows: 
Medals Pins Bars 


Camp and location 


Abena, Belgrade Lakes, Me. .... 52 21 31 
Abenakis, China, Me. ...... - 24 - - 
Abnaki, North Hero Island, Vt... 110 27 - 
Agawam, Crescent Lake, Me. ... 45 . 15 
Alleghany, Ronceverte, W. Va. .. 133 48 59 
Androscoggin, Wayne, Me. wade* 50 23 
Apache, Conway, N. H. . crak 4 Ret 
Arbutus, Mayfield, Mich. ........ 63 49 6 
Arcadia, Casco, Me oa a 31 
Baiting Hollow, Port Jefferson, 

N Y tcthne eee kds cabs cee A 24 
nk edn ace coe ee 
Bedford, Bedford, Ind. .. sane Toe 18 6 
Birch Rock, East Waterford, Me. 55 53 15 
Black Bear, Marion, N. C. ...... 31 7 
Bon Air, Sparta, Tenn. ...... 11 
Bonaventure, New Mills, N. B., 

Re eee ee 30 
Boothbay, Bath, Me. ...... ce we 
Brooklyn Scout, Narrowsburg, 

as hs, ehatabeans Keats ‘<= 8 
Brown Ledge, Mallets Bay, Vt. . 38 
Brown Memorial, Abilene, Kans. . 649 17 
Burke, Preston, Okla. ....... 38 2 
Calumet, Canaan, N. H. ck ae 
Care Away, Galena, Mo ccace Oe 15 73 
Carolina, Brevard, N. C. ....... 20 
Cauble, Benedict, Kans. ........ 102 2 
Chapman, Ardmore, Okla. ...... 27 13 
Cheley Colorado, Estes Park, Colo. 64 81 
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Camp Location 

Cherokee, Reidsville, N. C. ..... 
Chewonki, Wiscasset, Me. ...... 
Chickasaw, Brevard, N. C. ...... 
Chickawah, Harrison, a axeeee 
Chief Ouray, Granby, Colo. ..... 


ae art Rock, Chimney Rock, 


Chipinaw, Swan Lake, N. Y. .. 
a Trail, Rapid City, Mich. 





Cobbossee, Winthrop, «884.0% 
Conesca, Raymond, Me. ... 
Cosby, Birmingham, Ala. ....... 
Court Oreilles, Hayward, Wis. ... 
Crockett, Dallas, Tex. .......... 
Cumberland, Barbourville, Ky. 


Darts, Darts, N 


De La Warr, Rohoboth Beek, Del. 


De Witt, Wolfboro, N. 
Douglas, Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Dunmore-Keewaydin, Salisbury, Vt. 


Dudley, a ee Sarre 
East nnd Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, 
NRA SSCS SA rs 
Eastford, Eastford, Conn. 
Eberhardt, Corey, Mich. 
Elklore, Winchester, Tenn. 
Elliott, Old Fort, N. C. 
Fairwood, Torch Lake, Mich. 
Fernway, Monterey, Mass. 
vis 4 7 Lodge, East Hampton, 
Fleur de Lis, Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
Forest Lake, Warrensburg, N. Y. 
Germantown, 
Graystone, Greensboro, N 
Crest wy Lodge, Sanbornville, 


Great Lakes, Fairview, Pa. 
Greatlock, Dublin, N i 
Greenbrier, Alderson, W. Va. 
Half Moon, Great Barrington, 
PE SN e6.esechecceveseveene 
Hanes, King, N. C. 
Ha-Wa- Ya, Harrison, Me. .. 
Healthland, Crescent Lake, Me. 
Hiawatha, Cornish, Me. 
Highlands, Sayner, Wis. ........ 
Idlewild, Lakeport, N. H. 
Indian Acres, Frysburg, Me. 
Indianola, Madison, Wis. 
Interlochen, Interlochen, Mich. 
Ironwood, Harrison, Me. 
Iroquois, MclIvor, Mich. 
Iroquois, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
a ae J. Wilson, Frenchtown, 


Johnson, Worthington, Ohio 
ee Rn a ns 0.6 000. 0:8 
Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
7. Kamps, Branson, Mo. ..... 
Kahagon, Hardwick, Vt. rae eee 
Kairphree, Alpena, Mich. ....... 
Katahdin, Sweden, Me. ......... 
Kearsarge, So. Casco, Me. ..... 
Kee-Mo-Sah-Bee, Mullet Lake, 
eee OA oe 
Ken-Mont, Kent, Conn. ........ 
Keystone, Brevard, N. C. ....... 
Kiamesha, Newton, N. eee Ee 
Kill Kare, St. Albans Bay, Vt. .. 
Koda, Bridgton, _. A Pree io. 
Kooch-I-Ching, Rainier, Minn. .. 
Lake Hubert (Girls), Hubert, 
SM da ded pbk bt< tbc oes « 


— Pocahontas, Meadow View, 


Laurel Falls, Clayton, Ga. 

Laurel Run, McAlevys Fort, Pa. 
Lawrence, Lakeport, N. H. és 
Lazarus, Delaware, Ohio 
Leale, Tanne Como, Mo. ... 
Le Conte, Elkmont, Tenn. 
Lenape, Rafton, Pa. 


Lincoln, Hubert, Minn. ........ 
Lincoln, Keesville, N. Y. ....... 
Lincoln Hill, Foxboro, Mass. .. 

—_ a Thompson’ Ridge, 
Long Lake Lodge, North Bridg- 


SEE De debe tn'ss 000s 
Lookout Mountain, Mentone, Ala. 
McCoy, Pine Crest, Calif. 
Machigonne, Raymond, Me. 
Manning, Andover, Mass. 
Maquam, Swanton, Vt. 
Marist, Lakemont, Ga. ......... 
Mary-Dell, Abilene, Kans. 
Mashnee, Monument Beach, Mass. 
Matoaka, St.«Leonard, Md. 
Mechano, South Casco, Me. 
Medomak, Washington, Me. 
Menatoma, Kent's Hill, Me. .. 
Miller, Sturgeon Lake, Minn. 
Minnewawa, Raymond, Me. 
Minne Wonka (Boys), 

OSS eee 
Minne-Wonka opens (Girls) , Three 

| See 
Mishe-Mokwa, “Bear Wallow, N. C. 
Mitchell- Harlee, Tyler Hill, Pa. .. 


Mitigwa, Rangeley, Me. ..-..... 
Moccasin, Lochmere, N. H. ..... 
Mohican, Blairstown, N. J. 


Monadnock, Jaffrey, N. H. .... 
Monomoy, East Brewster, Mass. . . 
Moosilauke, Pike, 7. H. 

Moss, Youn aoe, Xe. “Spas 
Moss Lake, “— Bay, PS mee 
Moweglis, East ebron, ; 


mt far Pa. 
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Mowana, Readfield, Me. ........ 28 
Mystic, Kerrville, Tex. ......... 27 
Nakanawa, Maryland, Tenn. ..... 46 
Natick Scouts, Bournedale, Mass. 26 
— Boy Scout, Lake Tahoe, 
RPE re rer 36 
Nokomis, Harrison, Me. ........ 14 
North Star, Cass Lake, Minn. .. 19 
Norwich, Huntington, Mass. ..... 47 
Oahe, Munsonville, = See 
O-At-Ka, East Sebago, ee 75 
Ogontz White Mt., Lisbon, N. H. 25 
Oneida, Woodgate, N. Y. ....... 67 
Osceola, Hendersonville, N. C. .. 2 
Osh-Ki-De, ee ee 16 
— the-Dunes, Frankford, 
os Head, Lake Memphremagog, 
N66 <o0'4 che aus ee 6 65 6 6-0 12 
i EEE Bear Island, N. H. 50 
Passumpsic, Ely, a ee cos 88 
Pawnee, Southington, Conn. ee 68 
Penn Loch, Interlochen, Mich... 39 
a A eee 122 
Pine Tree, Pocono Pines, Pa. ... 96 
Pinnacle, "Hendersonville, N. C. 47 
Pocono, ‘Tobyhanna, ar 20 
Pocono Pines, Pocono Pines, Pa. 34 
Pomeroy, Greenwich, Mass. ..... 4 
Quest, Rockwood, Me. ........ 34 
Rancho Carmelo, Carmel Valley, 
An eee eee 31 
Ranger, Wharton, N. J. ........ 25 
Red Arrow, Woodruff, Wis. .... 80 
a = Cloud-Red Wing, Brackney, 
ne aitian Gila 6.0 Aa ew 2086 e 66 95 
Ridgecrest, Ridgecrest, N. ©. ... 52 
Robin Hood, Herricks, Me. ..... 17 
Rockbrook, Brevard, Sa 109 
Rodney, Northeast, Md. ........ 23 
Rogers Kemp, Grove, Okla. ..... 160 
Roosevelt, Monticello, N. Y. .... 2 
Roosevelt, Perry, Ohio 19 
Ropioa, Harrison, Me. 32 
Rotherwood, Alfred, Me. ........ 38 
Sachem Council, Antrim, N. HH... 57 
Sagamore, Hague, N. Y. ba alas 6 
Saint Bernard's, Gile, N. Ti. 28 
Samoset, Gilford, N. H. ........ 62 
San Luis Valley, Ss. te Colo... 24 
Sapphire, Brevard, N. C. ..... 46 
Schoodic, Columbia, .* but ces 7 
Seneca, Portageville, _ Ree 10 
Seguoya, Bristel, Va. .......... 140 


Sequoyah, Beech, N. C. ........ 3 
Serrana, Pike, N. H. 


Sherwood, Boyne City, Mich. ... 40 
Shawanogi, Covington, Va. .... 37 
cooter, Cake pence, Sa ee 25 


, a Sep ara 5 
Sky ih, Billerica, Mass. ..... 27 
Sloane, Lakeville, Conn. ....... 19 
Sokokis, Bridgton, ga eS 33 
Songadeewin (Keewaydin), Bar- 
__ .. Se er ee 9 
South Bergen Scout, Oakland 
_ a SA ee eee ee: 40 
South ‘Pond Cabins, Fitzwilliam 
tk Sa Se rare 26 
Sparta, Bucksport, Me. ........ 24 
Stewart Boys, Kerrville, Tex. ... 34 
Stone Hill, Hayward, Wis. ” ‘ 
Genrme, Groel, Vt. .. 6.0.6... 38 
Talking Mountain, Echo Lake 
SESSA ees 44 
Tawasi, No. Sherburne, Vt. .... 8 
Tay Low, Mobile, Ala. ......... 166 
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Tecumseh, Delphi, Ind. ........ 126 
Teela-Wooket, Roxbury, Vt. .... 184 
Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va... 47 
Theodore ‘Roosevelt, Plattsburgh, 
_ he SR ee rarer er PP 13 
Ticonderoga Camps, Ticonderoga, ‘ 
A Pr a: es 6 
Tilden, "Pineville, eee 13 
Timanous, Raymond, Me. ...... 15 
Tip, Clayton, Perr ye 29 


Tonde, Porter Corners, N. Y. ... 21 
Toyon, Catalina Island, Calif. .. 44 
Trinity, Beachwood, N: J. 


Tunis Lake, Andes, N. Y. ...... 48 

Tunnel Mili Reservation, Charles- 
NS Ne Neaiaw. cis ak eek & 26 

Twin Echo, New Florence, Pa. a 


Virginia, Goshen, Va. ..... a¢e) ee 
Wabaningo, Michillinda, Mich. ... 108 
Wahtonah, Brewster, Mass. ..... 16 
Wakonda, Pottersville, N. Y. .... 16 
Waldemar, Hunt, Tex. ......... 1 
Wallawhatoola, Millboro Springs, 

a SAE PR ee PRET 31 
Wampanoag, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 29 
Wanaki, Cass Lake, Minn. ..... 70 
Wapello, Friendship, Be Soidweecaen 79 
Wawanock, Jefferson, Me. ...... 1 
pS ae 19 


Wentworth, E. Wolfeboro, N. H. 43 
White Mountain, South Casco, Me. 30 


Whoopee Bloomington Springs, 

Serr ewr 28 
Wickaboag, W. Brookfield, Mass. 12 
Wigwam, Harrison, Me. ..... 65 
Wi-Ha-Ko-Wi, Northfield, Vt. 43 
Wildmere, Harrison, SL inde th et 8 
William Lawrence, Center Tutton- 

boro, RS re re os 9 
Winaukee, Winnepesaukee, N. H. 36 
Windsor Mountain, Hillsboro, 

ER ry eee Te 48 
Winnecook, Oe Sa 
Winona, Denmark, Me. ........ 74 


Wonalancet, Eaton Center, N. H. 23 
Wonposet, Bantam Lake, Conn... 46 
Wood, Elmdale, Kans. 


Woodland, Phoenicia, N. Y. 
Wulamat, Bristol, N. H. 
Wyconda, Belgrade Lakes, Me. .. 46 
Wyoda, Ely, Vt. 

Wyomissing, North Water Gap, Pa. 110 


100 
36 


92 
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13 


Wyonee, Harrison, Me. ........ 40 

Yonahnoka, Linville, N.C. ...... 40 

Zakelo, Harrison, Me. .......... 87 
Instructor Ernest E. Altick has 


ized rifle-shooting at 


13 


organ- 
the Wichita Country 


Day School, at Wichita, Kans., and will again 
be with us in carrying on the program for 


Juniors. 


For many years Instructor Altick 


devoted much of his time to rifle activities 
at the local Y. M. C. A., but during last year 


was obliged to give up his affiliation. 


An 


enthusiastic group have been lined up for 
the gallery season which will no doubt de- 


velop into an active shooting club. 
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Toledo Police Officer Wins Championship 


N SUNDAY, August 24, the Toledo 
Police Department conducted their An- 
nual Championship Pistol and Revolver Match 
on the Toledo police range at Bay View Park. 
This shoot, which has formerly been known 
as the “Annual Ohio State Pistol and Revolver 
Championship,” was this year sponsored by 
the National Rifle Association, and had the 
approval of A. D. Black, Director of Public 
Safety, Chief of Police Lewis J. Haas, and 
Inspector Joseph Delehaunty. Police Instruc- 
tor Charles Hennessy supervised the range 
details. 

There were two matches, consisting of a 
match open to any individual, and a team 
match consisting of teams of five men from 
any of the following: Military organizations, 
including Ohio National Guard, civilian or col- 
lege clubs within the State of Ohio, and any 
regularly organized police departments of any 
city in the United States. The Individual 
Match started shortly after 9:30 a. m. with 
104 men being entered. The Team Match 
started early in the afternoon with 17 teams 
being entered. 

The course of fire consisted of 50 yards, 
slow fire, 2 scores of 5 shots each, 1 minute 
per shot; 25 yards, timed fire, 2 scores of 5 
shots each, 20 seconds per score; 25 yards, 
rapid fire, 2 scores of 5 shots each, 10 seconds 
per score. 

The arms used consisted of any pistol or re- 
volver, caliber .32 or larger, as sold by the man- 
ufacturers, provided that for the purpose of 
suiting the grip to the hand of the individual 
it may be taped and a small block may be 
fitted behind the trigger guard. Target sights 
suitable for the holster wear may be used. 
Barrel length not greater than 6% inches; 
trigger pull not less than 3 pounds. 

The standard American 50-yard target was 
used for slow fire, and the standard American 
rapid-fire target was used for both the timed- 
and rapid-fire stages. 

R. N. Otey, member of the Toledo Police 
Department, won first place, and a gold medal 
in the Individual Match, with a score of 277 
x 300, getting away to an 87 in the slow fire 
from the 50-yard line, and coming through 
with a 95 timed fire and a 95 rapid fire from 
the 25-yard mark. Close behind him as a 
runner-up was A. E. Boring, of the U. S. Navy 
Team, who fired 276, compiling his score 


a Gold medal. 


with an 88 slow fire, and 94’s at timed and 
rapid fire. The Team Match was won by a 
quintette of straight-shooting sailors from the 
U. S. Navy. These boys defeated crack U. 
S. Infantry, Cavalry, police, and civilian teams, 
securing a total of 1,323. Lieut. B. Bartlett 
was high man of the team with a score of 
281, closely followed by A. Boring, who had 
a score of 272, while C. E. Hendricks and E. P. 
Amey both shot a total of 259, with E. A. 
Elgin getting 252. The Toledo Police No. 1 
Team was the runner-up in the Team Match, 
finishing 3 points behind the Navy with a score 
of 1,320, Officer Ken Larson being high man 
on the Police Team with 275, followed by 
Sam Otley with 268, Clint Knudel 265, O. J. 
Tobey 257, and Walter Hoffman 255. 

The scoring was taken care of by a detach- 
ment of Marine Corps Reserves, and the range 
officer was Capt. Cecil Stickney, U. S. M. C. 
Reserve, and he was assisted by Howard Fash- 
baugh, of Monroe, Mich. 

The pit details were taken care of by traffic 
officers from the Toledo Police Department 
under the supervision of George Fackelman. 

The N. R. A. was represented by E. F. 
Mitchell, manager of the Police Division, to- 
gether with F. C. Ness and W. R. Nicholson. 


INDIVIDUAL MATCH 
(104 Entries) 


No. Name and organization Score 
1. BR. We. Glow, Teles Pellets ..cc kc cicse 277 
2. &. B. Bete, By. B. Bete© «occ sccvecicc 276 
S. 3. B.. Seem, Wi GB. Gs Once con veewecs 270 
4. Alfred Hemming, Detroit Policec ........ 270 
5. Ken Larson, Toledo Policec ............ 269 
6. A. Birchner, Toledo Pistole .. ..... oo. oa 
7. Claude Shaylor, Portland Policec ..... 268 
8. J. H. Overbaugh, Del. & Hudson R. Rc .. 267 
9. Sam Oatley, Toledo Policec ............. 267 
10. J. H. Young, Portland Policec .......... 266 
11. R. S. Marshall, Lima civilian ........... 266 
12. J. E. Davis, Los Angeles Police ......... 264 
13. E. P. Amy, U. S. Navy .. ere eT: 
14. J. O. Dircks, Los Angeles Police ........ 263 
15. John Bout, Hartford Police ....... Terre 
16. Andrew Bodnar, Detroit Police 

17. Ray Bracken, Columbus civilian paw : 
Xs Ss = SS FS SO Rear ree ere 262 
19. Capt. J. J. Haag, Seattle Police .... oo. ae 
20. R. J. Nowka, Los Angeles Police ........ 261 
21. Jas. Parkes, Detroit Police .....c.ccss00% 261 
22. Lt. H. Harrison, Gypsum Club .......... 261 
23. Harold Poole, Detroit Police ............ 260 
24. Leo Gratcofsky, Del. & Hudson R. R. .... 259 
25. C. E. Hendricks, U. S. Navy ....... . 258 


b Silver medal. c Bronze medal. 


TEAM MATCH 
(17 Entries) 


No. Team Score 
Ree A Ea ee 1,323 
yy RR. 2S Pere rer ee 1,320 
eee OC OS Sa eee ere 1,311 
Oe ee EO IG erie cece ee etcees 1,298 
OD, DE: ccc see treeeweeeeeene 1,291 
6. Detroit Police ....... er -> 1,364 
7. Seattle Police ........... svesecs ee 
8. Toledo Pistol and Rifle Club Me as 1,229 





9. Hartford Police .... sh ~ eb See eee 1,22 
10. DC EMAIN: . s. .. ves koe eek ee 1,210 
11, S. Navy No. _ PER ere! 1,203 
12. Tolcio Police No. Dy $4 ts Canteee pace we 1,199 
SS. Deweers Mews Palled .......ccccccccs 1,184 
14. Toledo Pistol and Rifle Club No. 2 ccccds Meee 
ies MG Se ag el 1,145 
16. U. S. Infantry No. 2 ........ 1,125 

PSY kes ee ome aed ee 1,054 


17. Pittsburgh Police 


a Silver medal. 6b Bronze medal. 


DEPUTY SHERIFF WINS THOMPSON 
SUB-MACHINE GUN MATCH 


fr F. GUY, deputy sheriff of Columbus, Ohio, 
won the Thompson Sub-Machine Gun 
watch, held at Camp Perry, making a possible 
score of 75. 

The Thompson Sub-Machine Gun Match 
was open exclusively to police or law officers 
who were enrolled in the Police School. This 
match created a great deal of interest, there 
being 91 police officers entered in the event, 
which was the first of its kind ever held in 
this country. The course of fire was 10 shots 
rapid fire at a distance of 100 yards, and 5 
shots quick fire from a moving vehicle. The 
runner-up in the match was W. F. Peach, a 
Newport News, Va., police officer, with a score 
of 65, while third place was taken by C. D. 
Fletcher, one of the officers from the Nation’s 
Capital, Washington, D. C. It is interesting 
to note that from the team of fifteen police 


officers sent by Washington four of them 
finished in the first eleven places, scoring 50 
or better. 


The winner, Dewy. Sheriff Guy, was 
awarded a Thompson sub-machine gun, this 
being presented by the manufacturers of this 
weapon, but the gun does not become the per- 
sonal property of the winner, but is made a 
permanent weapon of the department which 
the winner represents. 


KANSAS CITY POLICE OFFICER WIN- 
NER OF HOGAN’S ALLEY MATCH 


HE Myers Match, which requires that 

the police officer fire 5 shots at targets 
that suddenly appear in windows and as sud- 
denly disappear, coming into view from behind 
the door or the chimney of buildings, and 
which simulates actual conditions of gang war- 
fare, was one of the most interesting matches 
which the police participated in while at Camp 
Perry. Each policeman is allowed 5 shots at 
targets appearing at irregular intervals, and 
the hit must be in a vital spot in order to 
count 5, the target which is used being the 
Colt Police Silhouette Target. 

The match this year was won by J. A. 
Heillman, Sr., of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment of Kansas City, who made the 
wonderful score of 24 x 25. Close behind him 
were Officers T. R. Saunders, of Wilmington, 
Del., and E. J. Dobbertin, of Rochester, N. 
Y., both of these officers making a score of 23. 

There were 96 police officers entered in this 
match, and the winner was presented with a 
caliber .38 Colt Officers’ Model revolver, this 
being presented by Col. Hu B. Myers, who 
for the past three years has been the Execu- 
tive Officer at Camp Perry, but now having 
retired from the Army is the Superintendent 
of Police in New Orleans, La. 

(See following page for more police infor- 
mation.) 
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TEXAS POLICE CHIEFS CONVENTION 
INCLUDES PISTOL CONTEST 


S A CLOSING event of the three-day 

convention of the Texas Police Chiefs 
and City Marshals Union, held at Beaumont, 
Tex., prizes for winners in a number of pistol 
contests were awarded at the barbeque chicken 
dinner. 

San Antonio Piston Team was awarded the 
silver loving cup for high score among seven 
quintets with a score of 1,392 points out of a 
possible 1,500. Other teams in order follow: 
Austin, 1,368; Dallas, 1,352; El Paso, 1,322; 
Houston, 1,306; Wichita Falls, 1,304; and 
Beaumont, 1,232. 

Jim Ingram, Chief of the Ranger Police 
Department, with a score of 285, was awarded 
the cup for the best individual shot for con- 
testants not members of a team. A. S. Mil- 
stead, a member of the San Antonio Pistol 
Team, with a score of 289 out of a possible 
300, was the highest scorer. Mrs. I. E. 
Nitschke, of Austin, with a score of 186 out 
of a possible 200 points, won the loving cup 
offered in the ladies contest. 


POLICE FROM FORTY-TWO AMERICAN 
CITIES conn AT CAMP 
PERRY 


EVER before has there been so enthusi- 

astic a response to the offer of the police 
training given at Camp Perry. The fact that 
there were 148 police officers enrolled in this 
school proves that the benefits received from 
this training more than offset any expense in- 
curred for the transportation and subsistence 
of the officer who goes to Perry. 

The purpose of this school is to provide 
instruction for American peace officers, and 
students in the Police School return to their 
home departments thoroughly qualified to in- 
struct in the latest methods of combating the 
bandit. 

This school approaches the crime problem 
from every angle, and while crack shots are 
encouraged to become more proficient, marks- 
manship being an important part of the instruc- 
tion, yet always the aim of the training is to 
see that each student has absorbed the instruc- 
tion in all of the courses. 

This year the following cities were repre- 
sented by individuals, groups, or teams: Bal- 
timore; Buffalo; Chicago; Detroit; Hartford, 
Conn.; Lexington, Ky.; New Orleans; New- 
port News, Va.; New York; Pittsburgh; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis; 
Saginaw, Mich.; Springfield, Ohio; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Seattle; Toledo; Wilmington, Del.; 
Washington, D. C.; Los Angeles; Allendale, 
N. J.; ChAttanooga, Tenn.; Escanaba, Mich.; 
Elgin, Ill.; San Francisco; West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Okmulgee, Okla.; Davenport, Iowa; Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Dante, Va.; Monroe, Mich.; 
Dearborn, Mich.; International Falls, Minn.; 
Johnstown, Pa.; Jackson, Mich.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Muskegon, Mich.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Cushman, Mont.; and Poca- 
tello, Idaho. In addition to these cities the 
Michigan State Police, Pennsylvania State 
Highway Patrol, and the Delaware & Hudson 
Railway Police were represented. 
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Among the officers enrolled in the Police 
School were two chiefs of police; one, Mr. 
W. J. Reimer, Chief of Police at Allendale, 
N. J., and the other, Mr. Ray Bryan, Chief 
of Police at Chattanooga, Tenn. Both of 
these chiefs were greatly impressed with the 
Police School and the opportunities that are 
afforded to those who take advantage of the 
school. 


ABOUT STOCKS 
By W. F. Roper 
HERE are two things I’m sure of about 
special stocks for handguns—single-shots 
in particular. First, the only way to get a 
pair of stocks such as you have decided you 
need is to make them yourself. No matter 
who else you have make them, they won’t 
be the fit you want. 

The second thing I’ve found out about 
stocks—and I’ve worn out a real supply of 
jackknives, files, etc., making them—is that 
the greatest danger in the grip business. is 
to overdo the perfectly good idea you may 
have had. 

Personally, I don’t think that the value 
of a grip is dependent at all upon how well 
it provides grooves and humps to make it 
fit every bump and hollow in your hand. I 
have found that the principal benefit of spe- 
cial grips is that a correctly shaped pair 
will cause your hand to assume a position 
in relation to your wrist which for you gives 
the steadiest hold with the least strain. 

So far as there being any advantage in 
providing grooves for each finger and a rest 
for your thumb, I don’t believe they are 
worth the effort. 

The matter of what is the best angle for 
your hand to take in relation to your wrist 
is decidedly important, however; and ob- 
taining a grip of the proper angle will make 
consistent shooting a little easier for you. 

Remember this: it is your particular case 
the stocks must fit, and if you decide to 
find out what gain can be made, get some 
soft pine, some sharp knives, some sand- 
paper and files, and go to it. Don’t try to 
have someone else make them for you. It’s 
a waste of time. 


A GOOD SHOT 
By Harvey PAYNE 


HE best shot I ever saw was made during 
the Boer War in South Africa, combining, 
as it did, all the important qualities of mili- 
tary marksmanship—accuracy, judgment of 
distance, windage—and it was a snap shot 
with the exact target named in advance. 
My regiment—the Cape Mounted Rifles— 
was camped one Sunday morning about three 
miles north of a small creek in the North- 
ern Transvaal. A Boer command was 
camped a similar distance south of the creek. 
For some reason, best known to themselves, 
the Boers rarely fought on Sundays, unless 
we carried a fight to them; and we were 
generally glad enough of a day to rest and 
cleanse ourselves. 
Sergeant Jay of my squadron (a man who 
was very proud of his shooting) and I 
started out for the creek to bathe. He 
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carried his rifle—a Lee-Metford—it being 
compulsory for all ranks below commis- 
sioned officers to be armed at all times. As 
we approached the creek I noticed a man 
standing on the opposite bank. Adjusting 
my binoculars I saw that it was a big Boer 
with a long beard. At each side of him 
was a bucket, while he himself was filling 
a pipe. Bert had wonderful eyesight and 
saw almost as much without as I did with 
the glasses. 

“Bet you a crown I can hit him, sir,’ 
said Bert. 

Never dreaming for a moment that he 
could do such a thing I answered, “It’s a 
bet.” Then I asked him, “What’s the dis- 
tance?” 

“A thousand yards,” answered Bert 
promptly. It was plain veldt country and 
there wasn’t even a rock by which to cal- 
culate. Jestingly I said, “Where are you 
going to hit him?” 

“The heart,” Bert answered instantly. 

He lay down, lifted the leaf of his back 
sight, ran the bar to a thousand yards, wet 
his finger to get the wind—there was quite 
a considerable westerly breeze—threw a car- 
tridge into the breach, aimed carefully and 
fired. I was watching through the glasses 
and saw the man reel a little, then drop. 

I felt an awful compunction for having 
made such a fool bet; but I had never 
dreamt that Bert could do anything but 
startle the man. 

We hurried down to the creek and found 
the man to be stone dead—shot clean 
through the heart. I very willingly paid 
my crown for the privilege of witnessing 
what I consider to be the best military shot 
I ever saw made. The old Lee-Metford was 
none too accurate, either, and very shortly 
afterwards was replaced by the Lee-Enfield. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES, 1930 
(Continued from page 36) 

ity that it tore down many of the decorations 

around town, blew out shop windows, and for 

a while threatened more serious damage. 

On this match we knew that we were up 
against a tough proposition, as the Fins in 
particular had been showing that they were 
most excellent shots prone, and we rather 
thought that indications pointed to a win by 
them. In this we were wrong—they did beat 
us, but Denmark beat them. The match ended 
in improving weather, with the following 
results: 

First place and Championship, Denmark, 
1,926 points. 

Second, Finland, 1,924. 

Third, America, 1,900. 
Renshaw, 385; Swanson, 
Fisher, 370. 

Fourth, France, 1,888. 

Fifth, Belgium, 1,844. 

Sixth, Hollend, 1,822. 

Leskinen and Lindgren, of Finland, tied for 
Individual Championship with 392. Lindgren 
with 33 10’s won over Leskinen with 32. 

A description of the 300-meter match and 
the winning of the Argentine Cup will be given 
in the concluding installment of this article. 


Seitzinger, 386; 
380; Bruce 379; 
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SHIPPING TICKETS 
ANY unsigned shipping tickets covering 
property shipped to rifle clubs during 
the present calender year are still in the hands 
of club secretaries. Numerous efforts have 
been made by the office of the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship to have club officials 
submit these shipping tickets, in order to 
complete the clubs’ files. The shooting year 
is drawing rapidly to a close, and unless the 
club files are complete on December 31 of this 
year, shipping instructions for the return of 
the Government property will be issued to all 
such delinquent clubs. During the last fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, 274 clubs were dis- 
banded, many of these for reasons outlined 
above. With the constantly growing demands 
by new clubs for equipment, every effort must 
be made by this office to require moribund 
and inactive clubs to return the Government 
equipment in order that it may be subsequently 
issued to one of the hundred or more new clubs 
now on the waiting list. With this object in 
view a more vigorous campaign is being con- 
ducted against those clubs that have not been 
actively engaged in target practice, or have lost 
enthusiasm in shooting. Many clubs find it 
so much easier to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, thereby drifting into a state of abso- 
lute inactivity, finally resulting in a complete 
loss of interest, while others through sheer 
force of effort overcome all those obstacles 
which stand in the way of progress and produce 
records and results which are very creditable 
and commendable. This office is very desirous 
that all of the 1,600 rifle clubs now being 
carried on its rolls shall be live and enthusi- 
astic, and devote more time and energy to 
rifle marksmanship. If the club officials will 
endeavor to co-operate with this office with 
that end in view, it is quite evident that much 
needless correspondence could be eliminated, 
and the club’s records could always be com- 
plete. 


ANNUAL RETURNS AND REPORTS OF 
FIRING 

OME TIME during the month of Decem- 
ber there will be mailed to every rifle 
club blank forms for submitting the Annual 
Return of Property and the Annual Report of 
Firing. These forms are very essential as a 
part of the club’s files in this office. Great 
care should be exercised in their preparation. 
Efforts should be made to prepare the data 
for these reports in advance. All Government 
property should be checked and shortages 
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noted in order that the account may be settled 
without delay, as no subsequent issues can 
be made until all property shortages are settled. 
The Annual Report of Firing is a brief history 
of the club’s activities during the year. It 
should be brief and concise, yet at the same 
time clearly state the information required. 
The prompt and careful consideration given to 
the execution and submission of these reports 
will greatly expedite the issues of supplies for 
the year 1931. 


REPORTS OF QUALIFICATION 

N SUBMITTING reports of qualification 

. with the rifle or pistol, club secretaries 
should list only the names of those firers who 
qualify as Expert Riflemen, Sharpshooters, or 
Marksmen, or as pistol Experts, Sharpshooters, 
or Marksmen.. Those members of rifle clubs 
who fire the qualification course with either 
the rifle or pistol and fail to qualify should not 
be entered on the reports submitted to this 
office. An accurate record of all members 
participating in rifle marksmanship during the 
calendar year 1930 should be kept, regardless 
of whether they qualified or not, as the basis 
of next year’s issue of ammunition is based on 
the number of members of a club actually par- 
ticipating in rifle marksmanship, and not on the 
club’s total membership, unless the total mem- 
bership fired. In listing the names of mem- 
bers qualifying, the first, middle, and last 
names should always be written in full, as 
“William Henry Harrison.” Do not use 
initials. 


CHANGES IN CLUB OFFICIALS 

HIS office should be advised immediately 

of all changes of address of club secre- 
taries or other club officials having correspond- 
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ence with it. The names and addresses of all 
newly appointed or elected officers should also 
be promptly reported, as much correspondence 
addressed to club secretaries is being returned 
to this office on account of the postal author- 
ities being unable to make delivery to the old 
address. Long delays are thus occasioned. In 
some instances club correspondence is sent to 
secretaries who had severed their connection 
with the club many months before, and in some 
few cases it becomes necessary to go through 
the club’s files in order to locate the name of 
some member to whom the correspondence 
can be mailed. This routine procedure can 
be eliminated and greater efficiency can be 
effected if this office is promptly advised of 
all changes made in the official roster of the 
club. 


DELAYED ORDERS FOR PURCHASE OF 
EQUIPMENT 
WING to the presence of a part of the 
clerical personnel of this office at the 
National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, a 
slight delay has been occasioned in the filling of 
orders for ordnance stores and equipment. 
Many of the orders received during the period 
of the National Matches were held until the 
return of the office personnel from Camp Perry. 
There has also been a delay in the shipment 
of supplies from Benicia Arsenal, due to the 
large number of orders which are being sent 
there for shipment. This is especially true in 
regard to Krag carbines. It is believed, how- 
ever, that conditions should return to normal 
within the next month. If orders submitted 
during the month of September are not re- 
ceived by November 15, the purchaser should 
so advise this office. In the meantime every 
effort is being made to expedite the approval 
of all orders received. 


HOW FAST CAN DUCKS FLY? 


(Continued from page 30) 
shows that exact data on ten of these fac- 
tors were already available to assist the 
shooter. 

The airplane tests above described add to 
this knowledge by giving definite information 
as to the eleventh item—that is, how fast 
ducks can fly. 

There remains only the twelfth and final 
component. This factor will always be a 
variable that the shooter must evaluate for 
himself at the instant of shot—that is, in 
what direction and how fast the wind is 
blowing. 


(The end) 
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RIFLES AND BIG-GAME HUNTING: LT.-COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN AND F. C. NESS 
SHOTGUNS AND FIELD SHOOTING: CAPT. CHARLES ASKINS 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS: MAJ. J. S. HATCHER 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED, BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR 





A Free Service to Target, Big, Game and Field Shots — All questions answered directly by mail 





Elevations, Sight Settings, Etc. 


By TownsenpD WHELEN 


As I DO QUITE a lot of reloading for 
my .30-06 Springfield N. R. A. Spor- 

ter, and am not fortunate enough to have 
a range in this locality on which to com- 
pute the angles of elevation necessary for 
the following loads, would you please give 
me the information: 

1. Ideal bullet No. 308334, 23 grains du 
Pont No, 80, 1,700 f. s. velocity. 

2. Ideal bullet No. 311413 (Squibb gas 
check) 16.5 grains du Pont No. 80, 1,600 
f. s. velocity. 


3. Ideal bullet No. 308403 (Squibb-Miller), 
12.5 grains du Pont No. 80. 

4. 172-grain, 9-degree Service bullet, 45.5 
grains du Pont No. 17%, 2,500 f. s. 

5. Remington Hi-Speed bronze-point bul- 
let, 150 grains. 

I have quite a few long-range shots at 
game, and therefore desire the above in- 
formation giving angles up to at least 600 
yards. If you can not furnish this data 
will you kindly refer me to some textbook 
where it can be found?—E. R. McF. 








ANGLES OF ELEVATION—.30-06 SPRINGFIELD, WINCHESTER MODEL 54, OR REMINGTON MODEL 30-S RIFLES 

















I 308334—198 I 411413—169 I 308403—167 173-gr. B. T. Remington 
Range, 23D80, 16.5D80, 12.5D80, 45.5D17% 150-gr. H. S. 
yards M. V.1,700f.s. M.V.1,600f.s. M.V.1,400f.s. M.V.2,500f.s. M.V.3,000f.s. 
100 4 4 4.5 2. 2. 
200 12 13 16. 5. 4. 
300 21 22 31. 8.5 6.5 
400 33 37 12. 9.5 
500 47 54 15. 12.5 
600 19.5 16.5 
700 24. 20.5 
800 30. 25.5 
900 35.5: 31.5 
1.000 41. 38. 
TABLE OF ANGLES OF ELEVATION 
Rifle 25 Remington -250 Sav. .30 Krag .30 Springfield Model 1903 
£ . 
E 
3 a é ag a a a Z é wi 
“us af ws sed ei ei ei pe a 
& 3 . os Z aw = Ho Ro Zo 
> 388 £3 382 uf iS 3 se ows ois 
Mons etn Pres tin oo Pos POPs Por POPs 
2 ta “Ss Ee Be Ss Ss &e BE FH 
2 eye Sob syS SF ase See Ess e258 aye 
100 1.5 2 2. 4.5 2.5 2.4 2. 2.5 5.2 
200 Z 3.5 5. 4. 9.7 4.3 5.2 5. 5. 7.9 
300 6.5 9, : & 15.8 8. 8.3 8. 8. 12.2 
400 10. 14, 11 23. 12.8 11.8 zi, a3. 16.8 
500 15. 20. 16 31.6 19. 15.9 14 15. 23. 
600 21. 27. 22 41.2 20.7 18. 19. 29.9 
700 28. 35. 29 52.9 26.1 22. 25. 38.1 
800 36. 45. 38 65.8 32.5 27. 30. 47.4 
900 46. 57. 49. 80.1 39.8 32. 36. 58. 
1,000 58. 71. 63. 96. 48.3 37. 42. 69. 
Extreme range 
in yards. 
pe ag 3,450 5,700 4,500 


Bone 
From the above table, if the precise sight adjustment for one range has been determined, the 


elevation for any other range can 


minutes or half minutes of angle, such as the Lyman No. 48 rear s 


be read off, provided the rifle is equipped with sights —,, 
i in- 


t, the rear mountings on 


chester A5, Lyman 5A, or Fecker telescope sights, or the O'Hare micrometer adjuster on the Model 


1903 rear sight. 
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TOWNSEND WHELEN. 








Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I am in- 
closing a table of elevation for the .30-06 
loads mentioned in your letter. The first 
three columns are an approximation. They 
should, however, be accurate enough to 
enable you to get at least a close 3 and 
probably a close 4 on the first shot. They 
are continued to the extreme ranges to 
which these loads are accurate. The last 
two columns are practically. exact. 

Of course these tables will not tell you 
where to set your Lyman No. 48 sight. 
No table can do that. First of all, as you 
probably know, you have to obtain a basic 
elevation for reference by carefully sight- 
ing your rifle in with that load at, say, 100 
yards, or, say, 200 yards. Suppose, when 
you sight in at 200 yards with the load 
given in the first column, you find the 
reading of your Lyman No. 48 rear sight 
to be 16 minutes. Then for that load 
your 200-yard elevation will be 24 minutes, 
and for 300 yards 33 minutes, because the 
table shows that a raise of 8 minutes is 
required with this load from 100 to 200 
yards, and a raise of 9 minutes from 200 
to 300 yards. The other inclosed matter 
will help to make this plain. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING THE LYMAN NO. 48 
SIGHTS ON THE .22-CALIBER MARK I, AND 


THE .30-CALIBER SPORTING TYPE 
OF SPRINGFIELD RIFLES 


The modern trained marksman prefers to 
adjust his rear sight by minutes of angle, 
and not by yards, as this method is much 
more accurate and more convenient. The 
Lyman No. 48 sight furnished on the .22- 
caliber Mark I, and the .30-caliber sport- 
ing type of Sprinfield rifles, is a micrometer 
sight adjusting to minutes of angle. 

A minute of angle subtends 1 inch at 
100 yards, and proportionately at other 
ranges. Moving the rear sight 1 minute 
changes the point of impact 1 inch at 
100 yards, 2 inches at 200 yards, 5 inches 
at 500 yards, or % inch at 25 yards, and 
so on. Tables of angles of elevation are 
furnished for all of our accurate target 
and sporting cartridges. 

The knurled head of the elevation screw 
on the No. 48 sight has five graduations, 
numbered from 0 to 4, each being a min- 
ute of angle. Between these graduations 
are lines indicating half minutes, which 
of course adjust to half an inch at 100 
yards. The elevation slide on the side 
of the sight is graduated with lines 5 
minutes apart. Turning the screw one 
complete revolution moves the elevation 
5 minutes, or one graduation on the slide. 
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If the slide is between the second and 
third graduations (between 10 and 15) 
and the head at the figure 2, the sight reads 
12 minutes in elevation. It is absolutely 
impossible for anyone to set the sights 
correctly for anyone else, as every man 
aims and holds the rifle slightly differently. 
No attempt is made to sight the rifle 
in at the factory. The marksman should 
therefore sight his rifle in by experimental 
firing until it is correctly sighted for a 
given basic range, so that the bullets strike 
in the center of the bull’s-eye. It is most 
convenient to do this at 50 yards for the 
.22-caliber rifle, and at 200 yards for the 
.30-caliber rifle. Having once found the 
correct elevation in minutes of angle for 
one range, the approximately correct ele- 
vation is at once known for every other 
range by referring to the table below. For 
example, if one finds that when his .30- 
ealiber rifle is correctly sighted for 200 
yards, the sight reads 6 minutes, then the 
correct 300-yard elevation will be 3 min- 
utes higher or 9 minutes on the sight. 
Moreover, if the marksman is shooting at 
200 yards, and his bullets appear to be 
striking about 4 inches low, he has merely 
to raise his elevation 2 minutes, because 
at 200 yards 1 minute changes the point 
of impact 2 inches. 

The windage adjustment is slightly dif- 
ferent. The windage scale is graduated in 
points which have a value of 4 minutes, 
so that it will conform to the windage on 
the Springfield service sight, and permit 
us to use the windage tables which are 
provided for the service rifle. One point 
or graduation on the windage, therefore, is 
equivalent to 4 minutes, and changes the 
point of impact 4 inches at 100 yards, 8 
inches at 200 yards, 1 inch at 25 yards, and 
so on. The windage screw has to be 
turned a complete revolution to move the 
windage 1 point or 4 minutes. This screw 
clicks 8 times for each revolution, each 
click thus being half a minute, and moves 
the point of impact % inch at 100 yards, 
1 inch at 200 yards, and so on. Of course, 
to take right windage, or to move the point 
of impact to the right, the windage screw 
must be turned so that the aperture will 
move to the right the desired amount 
across the face of the windage scale. Once 
the zero windage has been found for a 
rifle, the two screws holding the plate of 
the windage scale should be loosened, and 
the plate moved so it will read zero. 


TABLES OF ANGLES OF ELEVATION 


.30-caliber rifle .22-caliber rifle 
e 2 
80 2 = 
4 of oss “© 
u Wg was bo 
n os ho pan he no es 
$ Shi 45%: 28 25 
= R25 88Sa Ss aE 
Minutes Minutes Minutes 
100 2.5 2 25 0 
200 5. 5 50 3 
300 8 8 100 12 
400 11.5 11 1E0 21 
500 16. 14 175 25 
600 21. 18 200 30 
700 26. 22 
800 82.5 27 
900 40. 82 
1,000 48.5 37 





STICK TO .44 SPECIAL 

I HAVE a .44 S. & W. Special (triple- 

locking) revolver, which I like fine, 
but I have been thinking of trying to get 
a cylinder fitted for this gun for the .44-40 
cartridge, which gives me a little more 
muzzle velocity. But this is a rifle car- 
tridge; and would it be safe in a revolver? 

Will the S. & W. people fit a cylinder in 
this gun for the .44-40 cartridge, so I can 
change cylinders and use .44 special (in- 
terchangeable) ? 
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Could I use high-speed cartridges in a 
revolver S. P. or M. P. bullet? 

How does .44-40 compare with .45 Colt; 
.44-40 and .45 with .44 Special—i. e., for 
accuracy and muzzle velocity? 

Would you advise going to this trouble 
and expense for the difference it would 
make? 

My gun is No. 10696, with 6%4-inch barrel 
and stag handles. What would it cost me 
to have this gun fitted with target sights?— 
a. @.. %. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The .44-40 
cartridge made for use in revolvers would 
be perfectly safe in your Smith & Wesson. 
However, you would have to have a new 
cylinder fitted. 

There are two kinds of .44-40 cartridges— 
one made for use in either rifles or re- 
volvers, the other made for use in rifles 
only. Do not use the latter kind in a re- 
volver. You can tell by the label on the 
box. 

Smith & Wesson will fit a .44-40 cylinder 
to the gun. Write to them for the price. 

High-speed cartridges can not be used 
safely in the revolver. 

The following tabulation gives the com- 
parison of the .44-40 with the .45 Colt and 
.44 special: 


Es 
$$ 
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. rover 200 918 375 7 54 
oS aaa er 255 770 330 6 F4 
.44 Special ..... 246 770 320 5 47 


The accuracy of the .44 special is con- 
siderably better than that of the other two 
cartridges; but the difference is not suf- 
ficiently great to be noticed by anyone but 
an expert marksman. 

I would not advise going to the trouble 
of having the extra cylinder fitted, because 
the .44 special is the finest large-size car- 
tridge made. 

It is not possible to have your gun fitted 
with target sights. The target models 
come with target sights on them, but there 
is a very considerable difference in the 
construction of certain parts. 


PARADOX GUNS—RENEKE BULLETS 


As A RECENT addition to membership 
in the N. R. A., you will perhaps par- 
don this question: On page 43 of the June 
RIFLEMAN you make reference to the use 
of solid bullets in shotguns. I have been 
for a long time of the opinion that the 
Paradox type of gun would do very well 
in the Canadian woods all the way from 
partridge to moose. 

The trouble has hitherto been that 
English Paradox guns are frightfully ex- 
pensive. and more particularly as to the 
ammunition. 

You make mention in your article of the 
Reneke bullet. Won’t you please advise 
me whether I can get such a bullet for 
use in an American shotgun, together with 
whatever details will be at your command 
regarding the accuracy, and especially the 
penetration in such a weapon. I have 
been told that a 12-gauge Paradox has not 
enough penetration for moose and that it 
is only good for knocking over wild boar. 
Hence your statement that such guns are 
being successfully used in Europe for 
moose and bear was of great interest to 
me.—W. B. W. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The Para- 
dox gun, as I suppose you know, is quite 
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a different weapon from bullets in a shot- 
gun. The Paradox is a smooth-bore, but 
with a rifled muzzle. I shot one of these 
guns that Frank Hoffman had imported, 
and it seemed to me that it should have 
killed anything short of rhino and ele- 
phants. I know that the gun had a hefty 
wallop at the back end, a surprising kick 
to me, accustomed to shooting shotguns 
with bullets in them. I wasn’t used to 
the trigger pull and didn’t shoot very well, 
but Frank shot that gun with both barrels, 
hitting just the same at 100 yards as 
though shooting a rifle. Nearly if not 
quite all the shots he fired, offhand, landed 
in a 6-inch circle. He told me that the 
energy developed was a bit over 4,000 
pounds, and I believed it, having felt that 
gun when it went off. It kicked harder 
than a .404 Gibbs, and it is supposed to 
have a free recoil of around 40 pounds, 
which exceeds that of a 10-bore shotgun. 
I am confident that the Paradox will kill 
any kind of game that we have, including 
brown bears and moose. I suppose that 
it would pattern rather indifferently with 
shot; but I didn’t try that. 

} About the Reneke bullets, these are made 
in Germany, and 50 of them are supposed 
to be on the road coming to me. Just 
when they will get here (Ames, Okla.) I 
do not know. These are the bullets used 
by hunters of big game in Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. They are shot from an 
ordinary double shotgun, smooth bore. 
They undoubtedly kill bear, and European 
elk, which is simply our moose. The dis- 
tances at which such game is killed are 
usually short, not exceeding 60 yards as a 
rule. The only question in my mind is 
how accurate such bullets will prove to be. 
I am told by a Finnish correspondent that 
some guns shoot these bullets well and 
some do not. I have enough different guns 
to try that out, if I get the bullets. I think 
the energy of these bullets will be far un- 
der the Paradox—possibly not much more 
than half the power developed by that 
arm—and muzzle velocities should not be 
over 1,400 feet, instead of the 1,800 feet of 
the Paradox. Yet, from the way a round 
bullet tears up a tree, I am betting that 
the Reneke kills the bear, if he is hit 
right. These Reneke bullets are hollow, 
and have wings or fans inside that catch 
the air and rotate the bullet, keeping it 
head on. 


TARGET PISTOLS AND FLINCHING 


Wilt you kindly advise me if you know 
' of a .22-caliber target pistol having a 
grip small enough so that a person with 
short fingers may reach around the trigger 
comfortably? 
Can you prescribe a remedy for flinch- 
ing when shooting a pistol?—R. D. C. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). In .22-cal- 
iber target automatic pistols there is not 
much choice of grips. About the only sat- 
isfactory pistols of this kind made in this 
country are the Colt and Hartford pistols, 
and these are both identical as to grip. 

When it comes to revolvers, the case is 
a little different. You will find that the 
Smith & Wesson .32-22 revolver has a very 
small grip and you can reach the grip 
very easily even with short fingers. 

A very good remedy for flinching is to 
get one of the Bull’s-eye pistols which you 
see advertised in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
and practice with it. It shoots No. 8 shot 
by means of a rubber band; but it makes 
no noise and has no recoil, so that flinch- 
ing would show up at once, and as there 
is no reason to flinch the habit is rapidly 
overcome. 
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CONCERNING POWDERS AND LOADS 


SINCE I am interested in reloading am- 

munition, I enjoy reading your arti- 
cles in the RIFLEMAN and other magazines. 
I get a lot of valuable information from 
them. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will 
answer the following questions for me: 

Referring to the May (1930) issue of the 
RIFLEMAN, page 13, the figures on ballistics 
of some of the match ammunition seem 
to be in error, as follows: Caliber-.30 
Palma Match ammunition, lot No. 6. Pow- 
der charge, 51.2 grains I. M. R. 1186; mean 
I. V., 2,716 f. s.; mean pressure, 54,335 
pounds. Caliber-.30 International Match am- 
munition, lot No. 7. Powder charge, 48 
grains I. M. R. 1186; mean I. V., 2,715 f. s.; 
mean pressure, 47,105 pounds. Is the mean 
I. V. of the Palma Match and the Inter- 
national Match ammunition shown correctly, 
or what is wrong? 

What is the lightest charge of I. M. R. 
1186 powder that can be loaded in a .30-06 
load with best results, using a 150-grain 
jacketed bullet; also 172-grain boat-tail bul- 
let? 

Is there a commercial powder which is 
similar in every respect to the I. M. R. 
1186 military powder? 

Is there any difference in the Hi-Vel pow- 
der shown in the “Ideal Handbook” tables, 
and the Hi-Vel No. 2 used by Frankford 
Arsenal in loading the International Match 
ammunition?—A. L. Z. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). There is 
no mistake in the descriptions of Palma 
and International ammunition given in the 
RIFLEMAN, but the article neglected to 
state that the Palma ammunition was 
tested in a 24-inch barrel, while the Inter- 
national ammunition was tested in a 30- 
inch barrel. This accounts for the seem- 
ing difference in muzzle velocities. Thus, 
the .30-caliber Palma Match ammunition, 
lot No. 6, powder charge 51.2 grains I. M.R. 
No. 1186 powder, gave a mean velocity of 
2,716 f. s. in the 24-inch barrel of the Na- 
tional Match rifle. The .30-caliber Inter- 
national Match ammunition, lot No. 7, 
powder charge 48 grains of I. M. R. No. 
1186 powder, gave a mean instrumental ve- 
locity of 2,715 f. s. in the 30-inch barrel of 
the International Match rifle, in which it 
was designed to be fired. 

I. M. R. No. 1186 powder is the same as 
I. M. R. No. 1185 powder, except that the 
grains of the former are cut 22 to the inch, 
and of the latter, 11 to the inch. So far as 
I know, No. 1186 powder has never been 
placed on the market in canister lots for 
individual reloading. So far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, he could probably tell 
no difference between the results obtained 
with proper charges of No. 1185, No. 1186, 
and No. 1147 powders. I really think that 
perhaps I. M. R. No. 1147 powder is the 
best for reloading, because it loads with 
more uniform charges in powder measure. 
But none of these powders are ideal for use 
with 150-grain bullets. All three of them 
are designed to give the best results with 
172-grain bullets, although No. 1147 also 
gives excéllent results with 220-grain bul- 
lets. But for 150-grain bullets, I think you 
will get better accuracy and a higher re- 
lationship between velocity and pressure 
with du Pont No. 17% powder. 

There is a difference between the Hi-Vel_ 
powder shown in the “Ideal Handbook” 
tables and the Hi-Vel powder used by 
Frankford Arsenal, and probably a very 
decided difference. The Hi-Vel powder 


shown in the “Ideal Handbook” tables is 
from the standard lots of Hi-Vel powder 
which the Hercules Powder Co. sell to re- 
loaders. The Hi-Vel powder used by Frank- 
ford Arsenal is a lot of Hi-Vel powder 
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which probably has different ballistics 
from the canister lots. The Hercules Pow- 
der Co., like all other powder companies, 
turn out many lots of powder in the course 
of a year. If they get a lot of powder 
which has exactly the same burning rate 
as that which they have standardized on 
for selling in canisters to individuals, they 
will probably put it aside for canister 
sale; but the majority of their lots will 
vary considerably in their burning. These 
they sell to Frankford Arsenal and the vari- 
ous cartridge companies, who, of course, 
control the size of the charge with their 
pressure guns and chronographs. It is 
never safe to take the number of grains 
of a certain powder loaded by any cartridge 
company as the standard to load by, be- 
cause the powder may have an entirely 
different rate of burning from that powder 
which the individual obtains. It is far 
safer to take the “Ideal Handbook” tables. 
But to be absolutely safe, refer to the 
table which is on the canister that the 
powder comes in. 


THE BROWNING IS RELIABLE 


WOULD like to know if the new Brown- 
ing Automatic 12-guage shotgun is 
reliable.—R. G. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I have 
your inquiry as to the reliability of the 
Browning automatic. The Browning is 
very reliable in its functioning, as are all 
the automatics invented by John Browning. 
It is merely a matter of balancing the 
back thrust on the bolt head against the 
action spring. Get enough pressure against 
that spring and the shell is bound to come 
out, and the mechanism is just as certain 
to place another cartridge in the barrel. 
The gun has to be in mighty bad condi- 
tion to balk it, and I have been balked and 
have jammed a pump gun far oftener than 
I have ever seen an automatic jam. A 
man is not as good a mechanic, you see, 
as is a mechanism made of steel, and the 
latter works just as well when the shooter 
is excited as it does when he is perfectly 
cool about things. 


THE VALUE OF A RIB 
I WOULD like to know if a matted rib 


on a pump or automatic shotgun is 
necessary to have, and what advantages 
over the plain barrel.—W. A. H. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The rib, 
raised or. solid, has no advantage so far as 
the shooting qualities of the gun are con- 
cerned. It is, however, a nice thing to 
aim over, gives a better line as to eleva- 
tions, and after aiming over it one remem- 
bers better just where he held. I think 
that rib is nearly as much worth while as 
sights are on a rifle, yet a rifle would 
shoot precisely as accurately without the 
sights, and the shotgun will throw as good 
a pattern without the raised rib. It is all 
a matter of something to aim with. 


THE SINGLE-ACTION COLT 


Woutp you kindly give me some infor- 
mation on the single-action Army 
Colt? What would you suggest as to ac- 
curacy, best caliber, barrel length, its bad 
points and good points, etc.? 

I purpose buying one, and desire a bit 
of authoritative information.—G. A. R. 





Answer (by Major Hatcher). The single- 
action Army Colt has been manufactured 
and sold for well over half a century, and 
is manufactured in large quantities today. 
Because of its simple construction and 
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comfortable grip, and because of the great 
reputation it gained in early frontier days, 
it is still a favorite. 

Notwithstanding its simple mechanism, 


there are certain parts which break fre- ° 


quently, the most common of which is the 
cylinder stop spring. Next comes the 
pawl spring, and after that the pawl itself. 
Another thing that breaks rather often is 
the half-cock notch on the hammer. The 
absence of this is no great disadvantage, 
however. 

In spite of the liability of certain parts 
to breakage, it is possible to fire this gun 
afterward, and this feature is what en- 
deared it to the old Westerner and front- 
iersman. If the full-cock notch on the 
hammer is broken off, or if the trigger 
nose is broken, it is only necessary to 
hold back the hammer with the thumb, 
letting it slip when the aim is taken. If 
the pawl or cylinder lock is broken, it is 
possible to rotate the cylinder into place 
by hand. 

Another reason for the long popularity 
of this revolver in the West is its safety 
for use on horseback. Should a_ horse 
start at the report of a gun fired from its 
back, it is quite likely that the rider 
would let loose another shot if he is 
handling an automatic, and there is some 
danger of this with a double-action gun, 
but none at all with a single-action Army. 

This gun is not well adapted for match 
shooting because the long hammer travel, 
heavy hammer blow, and other features 
prevent the finest target accuracy. Never- 
theless, for ordinary shooting it is accu- 
rate enough, and will shoot far better than 
the average man can hold. 

The best caliber in this gun is the .45 
Colt. 


CONCERNING BINOCULARS 


A® I AM GOING to purchase a pair of 

glasses for hunting I thought I would 
write and get your advice. I want, pref- 
erably, an 8X if I can get a good one that 
does not run over 23 or 24 ounces in 
weight.-—H. S. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). In select- 
ing binoculars for hunting and general out- 
door work, there are certain general prin- 
ciples to be borne in mind. Under almost 
all conditions, an exit pupil of 3-mm. will 
admit all the light that the eye can avail 
itself of. Once in a great while, a glass 
having a 5-mm. exit pupil may be superior, 
but so seldom that it does not pay for the 
high price and heavy weight -of such 
glasses. To obtain the exit pupil of any 
glass, divide the power into the diameter 
of the object lens expressed in millime- 
ters—i. e., 24-mm.—8=3-mm. exit pupil. 

A field of view of 100 yards at 1,000 
yards is large enough for all practical pur- 
poses, although at a horse race or footbail 
game, where there is very rapid move- 
ment at close range, a very wide field of 
view is desirable. 

Resolving power—that is, ability to make 
out small details at long range—depends 
upon magnifying power, but still more 
on the size of the object lens. But here, 
again, we must consider bulk, weight, and 
price. In 8-mm. the very small increase 
that one will obtain in resolving power 
from a 40-mm. objective over a 24mm. ob- 
jective does not pay, in view of the in- 
creased weight, bulk, and price of the 40- 
mm. glass. 

Most field-glass circulars state that 6- 
power is the best all-around magnifying 
power, because it is difficult to hold a 
higher power steady. This does not apply 
to riflemen, who are used to holding things 
steadily, and, anyhow, every experienced 
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user of field glasses knows that he can 
not observe well standing up—at least, the 
elbows must be rested. A rifleman can ob- 
serve well even with a 16-power glass. 
But the point is that if we go above 8- 
power those features necessary to get a 
large exit pupil, good resolving power, and 
large field of view make the glasses so 
heavy, bulky, and costly that they are out 
of the question for practical work in the 
hunting field. A wealthy sportsman might 
with great advantage have his guide carry 
a 10-power Zeiss Dekar glass weighing 41% 
ounces and costing $134 for sheep hunting, 
but, personally, I don’t want to lug such a 
glass over sheep mountains, nor can I 
afford it. Therefore, for the hunter, the 8- 
power is the best compromise, and the less 
weight and bulk, the better, provided we 
do not sacrifice important optical qualities. 

The best binoculars in the world are 
made by Zeiss and Hensoldt. The work- 
manship, durability, and optical qualities 
of glasses of these makes are well worth 
the slightly increased price. There are 
three or four other makes that are almost 
as good, but space does not permit men- 
tioning them. Having had a lot of experi- 
ence in rough countries, I naturally prefer 
the Hensoldt, because they can be entirely 
dismounted by anyone with simple instruc- 
tions, and the prisms and lenses cleaned 
and polished. This would be a decided ad- 
vantage if one fell in fording a river, or 
had a canoe upset. With any other make 
of glasses, they would have to go to an 
instrument-maker to be cleaned before they 
would be of any further use. 

Now, we will proceed to discuss the in- 
dividual glasses. 

The Mirakel 7-power binoculars are de- 
ficient in both light-gathering qualities and 
definition to the other glasses discussed 
below. The one advantage of these glasses 
is that they are so small and light that 
one can and will put them in his shirt 
pocket when he gets up in the morning 
and not take them out until he goes to 
bed at night. All other glasses will likely 
be carried only when hunting. With my 
poor eyes, I always have a pair of these 
glasses in my shirt pocket, and I find it a 
decided advantage to always have a fair 
pair of binoculars handy where I can use 
them almost instantly to help out my eyes. 
They are not good hunting glasses. I al- 
ways carry a better pair when hunting, 
but even then, the little Mirakel 7-power 
glasses are so light that I don’t bother to 
take them out of my shirt pocket. 

For the man who must economize, the 
new 8-power Mirakel Daylux glasses are 
excellent. The average man can hardly 
tell that they are any less efficient than 
the more expensive instruments, they are 
very small and light, and they only dost 
330. But for the man who can afford it, 
it is always best to get the glasses made 
by Zeiss and Hensoldt. 

So far as optical qualities are concerned, 
you can not get better 8-power glasses than 
the Zeiss * glasses. But their weight and 
bulk, together with the fact that they can 
not be dismounted for cleaning by the 
hunter, cause me to recommend a certain 
Hensoldt glass to you. 

The best all-around hunting and outdoor 
binocular I have seen and used extensively 
is the Hensoldt Travel Dialyt binocular, 
8-power, 3144-mm. exit pupil, 108-yard field 
of view at 1,000 yards, 26-mm. objective, 
weight 12 1/3 ounces, and size small 
enough to easily slip in a medium-size 
coat or large-size shirt pocket. It is a 
splendid hunter’s or sportsman’s glass. I 
think it costs between $64 and $68. The 
agents are Swift & Anderson, 93 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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A TWENTY-GAUGE MOSTLY FOR 
SKEET 
HAVE read with a great deal of inter- 
est your writings about the new 20- 
gauge Remington automatic. 

I hope to own one of these guns some 
time, but I can not decide the length and 
bore of barrel. Most of my shooting is 
done at Skeet, with four or five afternoons 
each fall at pheasants and partridges. 

I would greatly appreciate any advice 
that you may give me as to the length and 
bore for that type of shooting. Also, 
would you prefer a matted rib on the 
barrel?—A. C. A. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The right 
barrel for Skeet, I suppose, would be a 
cylinder 26-inch. I have been trying out 
a cylinder barrel Winchester 20 on clay 
birds, mostly Skeet shooting, and it seems 
no trouble for the gun to reach them. It 
is surprising the distance a good-shooting 
cylinder 20 will break clay birds with an 
ounce of shot. Just in trying out the gun 
I broke ten birds straight at the usual 16- 
yard rise, birds thrown full distances; and 
I then concluded that any time I missed 
a Skeet bird it would be my own fault. 

That cylinder barrel would probably do 
very well on the grouse, too, but I do not 
know about the pheasants. It is my ex- 
perience that you get all kinds of shots 
on pheasants—some of them farther than 
any gun will reach. If this is so in your 
pheasant-shooting, you need a _ full-choked 
28-inch barrel for the pheasants. A modi- 
fied barrel might do. It looks to me like 
two barrels, and that is what I ordered for 
my own use. You might use but one 
barrel and shoot spreader loads on some 
of the Skeet birds. It is a nice thing, if 
a man can afford it, to have two barrels 
on almost any pump or repeating shotgun. 
Some description of shooting is always 
bobbing up when the cylinder barrel is 
needed, or it might just as well be a 
choked barrel at another time. However, 
if you are looking mostly for a Skeet bar- 
rel, then the 26-inch cylinder is right. 


A MAN-SIZED .22 HUNTING RIFLE 


AM 42 years old, weigh 160 pounds, 
have good eyesight, and am in the mar- 
ket for a new .22-caliber rifle; something 


When considering 


years. 
ment is never obsolete. 
equipment. 
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in a repeater, extremely accurate, well- 
stocked and sighted, bolt-action preferred, 
and easily handled in a car. I will use it 
mostly for target practice, but will want 
to shoot gophers and other small game. 


I suppose the new Winchester 52 with 
semi-beaver-tail fore end and new dimen- 
sion stock with speed lock is the last word 
in factory target .22’s, but think this would 
be too awkward to carry in a car. I have 
heard no comment on the new stock. Is 
it all that a person would want? I am par- 
ticular about a gocd job of stoeking, as it 
is not so difficult to obtain an accurate 
barrel. 

I believe the barrel is a little too long for 
my purpose, and would want a Lyman re- 
ceiver rear and 17A front sight on it. 
Would this be your choice of sights for 
my purpose? The Springfield M1 would 
come better sighted, probably, for me, but 
would not have the speed lock and would 
have the other objectionable features of 
the Winchester 52. 


I have in mind the Winchester 57, but 
believe this is more of a boy’s rifle; but 
if it had a man’s stock and the speed lock 
I think it would be about what I would 
want. Can it be furnished with a speed 
lock and stock similar to the 52 at the 
factory, or would it be necessary to have 
the stock made elsewhere? If so, where 
would you recommend having it done? 
Have you any other rifles or combinations 
in mind that would serve me better?— 
W. K. A. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). It is a 
lamentable fact that we have not a single 
decent .22-caliber hunting rifle on the mar- 
ket. All of the rifles of this caliber are 
either boy-sized, or else are the very big 
and heavy small-bore rifles. The Winches- 
ter Model 57 is decidedly boy-sized and 
boy-weight. It is the very best boy’s rifle 
I have ever seen, but unless you have al- 
ready seen it and do not object to its 
small size, I think I would advise against 
your getting it. It can not be furnished 
with the speed lock. 

It could be fitted with a new stock by a 
gunmaker; but first of all, if you are dead 
set on getting it, I would see if I could not 
modify the old stock. At the very least, 

(Continued on page 48 ) 


FECKER EQUIPMENT 


NOTICE 
the UNIFORM QUALITY and PRICES over a lon3, period of 


The only changes are improvements. 
You can never lose by using, Fecker 


Fecker equip- 


Spotting Scopes, Rifle Sights and Mounts 


When ordering, mention rifles you have 


J. W. FECKER 


PITTSBURGH 14, PA. 
Notice what the consistent winners use 
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New Improved Bullets 


Have new cavity points for greater stopping 
power, but the same non-fouling copper jackets 
and the same well-known infallible accuracy. 
Retail mail orders promptly filled 

Western Tool and Copper Works 


P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 


KING OF ’EM ALL 


R. A. King, Jr., 14 
years old, wins 1930 
G. A. H. Shoot with 
Anti Flinch Pad. 
Jestam won 1927, 
1928 and 1929G. A. 

. Order today. 


H 
Dept, “A” JOSTAM MFG. CO., 524,Broadway 


ELOADING Tools and Supplies. 
Rifles and Shotguns. Eastman 
and DeVry Motion Picture Cameras 


Stamp for Catalogue 


W. JOSEPH O’CONNOR 
1517 First Street Baker, Oregon 


NOSKE’S 
Rifle Telescope and Mounts 
Are Recommended by 
Every User 


San Carlos, California 


WINCHESTER AT LOW PRICES 


Winchester _Taked 
a Repeating Rifle 919.85 


Limited quantity of brand-new Model 92 half- 
magazine. Just as received from Winchester 
factory. Calibers .32-20, .38-40, .44-40. List 
price, $35.60; our sale price, $19.85. 

Also Model 94 half-magazine takedown, calibers 
.25-35, .32-40, .38-55, .32 W. S., brand new. 
List price, about $40; our sale price, $23.95. 
Ideal rifie for deer, with the new high-power 
cartridges. 

Send c. o. d., examination, receipt $5 money 
For payment in full we pack cleaning 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
37 South Street 


SPOT YOUR GAME WITH 
A REAL BINOCULAR 


ALPINE ‘*A”’ 


is so_ moderately 
priced it’s within 
the reach of 
everyone. De- 
signed ially 
for — sportsmen, 
suitable for every 
purpose. Most 
popular hunting 

in America. 
Compare with 

1s before pur- 
chasing. 


Only $25 Postpaid 


This i . small, light-weight binocular with an exception- 
ally benen tad of view, govt, Domination rk full stereoscopic 


1 only on money back . If desired you 
rl ane Ft at pon tn hee tees purchasing. 
We also have Cari Zeiss aud Bausch and Lomb Binocu'ars 
Write for FREE Circulars 
Established 1894 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1622 Arapahoe Street DENVER, COLO. 


order. 
rod free. 


Boston, Mass. 





8 Power 27 mm. 
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A MAN-SIZED .22 HUNTING RIFLE 
(Continued from page 47) 


your modification of the old stock would 
be a good guide to the gunsmith in making 
a new stock. 

The Winchester 52, I think, offers the 
best promise for development into a good 
hunting rifle. As it is, it is too heavy, 
and the factory rear sight on it can not 
be used for hunting at all, although it is a 
good target sight. The old stock was not 
so bad. The new stock is a very great 


improvement, however, and the speed lock 
is also a decided improvement. You could 
take one of these rifles, cut the barrel off 
about 6 inches in length, fit a new front 
sight and a Lyman No. 48 rear sight, and 
thin the stock down a little bit and thus 
probably reduce the weight of the rifle 
about a pound and a half. A great many 
men have done this in order to get a good 
hunting .22-caliber rifle. Some of them 
have even spent as much as $250 on the 
modification. 











‘483. HAMMERLESS BELGIAN DOUBLE -- 12 ga 248 


Special steel barrels, nitro-proven; quadruple Scott & Greener Cross Bolt; 
Selected Walnut Stock 










WALT .22 BOLT ACTION AUTOMATICS; .22 Sport- 
SaATHERS Target Pistols. Also STEYR - Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer doubles and big gamerifles. Cataiogue 5c. N.R.A.and club dis- 
counts. Write us. Sequoia Gun Bluer $2.00; Chemical Bluer guaranteed. 


Sole North American WAL and STEYR-Mannlicher- 
Factory Agents for THERS Schoenauer lines. 


SBOTIOTA IMPORTING COMDANY 17S St., San Francisco, eo 
pon Nt Se ll Building. Griswold at State St., Detroit, Mich. 











—WITHOUT IT— 
Hours of ramrodding ... 
pints of unproved mix- 
tures «... dozens of 
patches ... and what 
have you? A weapon 
that may still pit, rust 
and be inaccurate. 


IENDOIL is oil and cleaner BOTH—in one easy- 
to-carry container. Simply apply to bore with 
bristle brush . . . let piece stand awhile . . . when ready 
to use again run a patch through. 
RESULT: a rust-free rifle or pistol that can- 
not pit and will shoot as accurately as when 
new. FIENDOIL wilinot gum... good for 
fishing reels and rust-proofing golf clubs or 
any hardware, too. Your sports-store has it— 
or will get it for you, from 


The McCambridge & McCambridge Company 
1226 Ith Street S. E. Washington, D. C. 





FIENDOIL is now 
available in handy oil- 
ing tins—keeps better 
and goes further. 
Two ounces, same 
price. 














G.& H. Spring field Sport- 
er with Telescope in G. 
& H. double clamp 
mounting. 











Finest Custom Made 
Remodeled Spring field Rifles 


UY ready made and in every way just as you want without adjustment. This mounting a 

it—either Sporting or National Match barrel and iron sights without removing lenge.” etianartcs lensed 

action. Immediate delivery on a wide selection Griffin & Howe custom-built rifles are America’s 
in .30-06 caliber; with Lyman No. 48 rear sight, G & H finest in every way. We build the most accurate heavy 
protected ramp front sight. With or without Hensoldt barreled match rifles—carry in stock a variety of best 
or Zeiss hunting ’sco and G & H Mounting—special actions to suit every demand. We also make and have in 
price if ordering both. With or without swivels and stock the best Magnum rifles—hand made, all calibers. 
sling. Quality of stock, checkering and engraving to ‘Write or wire for specifications and Griffin & Howe 
suit. Rifle Catalog, FREE. Separate folder on telescopes and 

Our G & H telescope sight mountings, both single and mountings on request. Ask for FREE catalog of used 

double clamp, demount in three seconds; permits carry- guns, just out. 
ing "scope in belt scabbard, ready for immediate use 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Rifles mA Outfitters to Sportsmen 
202 East 44th Street, New York One Block from Grand Central Station 
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READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 
the disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for 


the acquisition of similar articles 


Insertions are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per word, in- 
Groups of letters and 
advertisement 
Advertisements should be in publication office not 
later than tenth of month preceding issue in which advertisement 
PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


The publishing of free advertise- 
these columns has been 
In future every ad- 
Any that are not ac- 
No exceptions. 


cluding name and address of advertiser. 
figures computed as one word. No 
less than $1. 


is desired to appear. 
ments in 


>Sp ecial Notice: discontinued. 


— must be accompanied by cash. 
ecmpenied by cash will be disregarded. 


accepted for 








FOR SALE 


GUN STOCK BLANKS beautifully grained, from 
$6 to $20; ordinary $2. Delivered free. Mitchell 
Bosley, 75 Bath Street, Birmingham, England. 10-30 





SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


THE bound volumes of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


for the year 1929 are now ready. Order yours 
before the supply becomes exhausted. Price $7.50 
A few volumes of earlier years still available. First 
come, first served! 

INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, guns, coins. Cata- 
logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 11-30 





MAGAZINE RIFLES, over-and-under trap-guns, 
double- and three-barrel shotguns. Catalogue gladly. 
Abesser & Merkel, gun-makers, Suhl, 66, Germany. 

11-30 





GUNSTOC $1, fancy $2.50, 
extra $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. 
Harner, 1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 11-30 


MOUNTINGS for 
selling out. For instance: Mannlicher 
$3.25; rough castings, 55 a set; side 
$11.25. Bargains. F. Decker, 
Chicago, Ill. 





foreign-made rifle telescope; 
Standard, 
mountings, 
814 George St., 

11-30 


CLOSING OUT SURPLUS CARTRIDGES at 
bargain prices; for —" and prices write A. W. 
Morgan, Huntingdon, Pa 12-30 





HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- 








nition, rifles, pistols, and checking up on telescope 
sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 

WILL allow at least $15 on old glasses to apply 
on $35 7-power pocket Mirakel. A few guaran- 
teed used ones, $19.50. J. Alden Loring, Dept. 
A. R., Owego, N. Y. tf 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH BAR- 
RELS fitted to any target rifle, $50. These barrels 
hold practically all records; they are the choice of 
the experts. Target rifles and pistols relined to 
-22 caliber. Quick service and good work guaran- 
— A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 

b ae tf 


RECONDITIONED ROSS RIFLES—The greatest 
bargain ever offered in a Hi-Power 5-shot magazine, 
sporting rifle. Barrel cut to 22 inches. Tested, 
cleaned, and blued. Fitted with new safety trigger. 
Can not be pulled until bolt is closed. Fine gradu- 
ated windgauge peep rear sight. Stocks are_not 
refinished but are in fair used condition. Ross 
rifles are famous for accuracy and the .303 car- 





tridge is made by all American companies. These 
rifles cost the U. S. Government $25 each; our 
price for limited quantity $9.50. We will ship 
C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of a $5 


money order. If cash in full is sent with order, 
we pack 20 ‘cartridges free. Baker & Kimball, Inc.. 
37 South Street, Boston, Mass. 11-30 


FIREARMS, ANTIQUE AND OBSOLETE—Match- 
lock to cartridge. Flint and percussion dueling pis- 
tols; detonator shotguns; Colt-Peterson rifle and 
shotguns; all models of Colt Dragoons, Colt altera- 
tion by Theur’s patent, .44 and .36 caliber; Con- 
federate revolvers with brass frames. Our list 6 





with supplement 300 pieces, 6 cents in stamps. 
The Spencers, 111 East Patterson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 11-30 


RIFLE TELESCOPES—We offer limited quantity, 
mostly 3%X telescope sights made by Voightlander 
& Busch, and other leading German makers; have 
been used but in perfect refinished condition, like 


new, at $17.75 each. We guarantee them. Baker 
& Kimball, Inc., 37 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
11-30 


WE ARE 
for Colt Automatics: 
Fine repairing and restocking. 
Inc., 37 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


still selling the .22 auxiliary barrels 
.45-caliber, $7; .38 Super, $10. 
Baker & Kimball, 
11-30 


FINE HANDMADE SPRINGFIELD STOCK, fits 
service barrel, checkered, full grip, fore end, pearl 
cap, finest Hawkins pad, new, $37.50, examination ; 
Krag stock, fine, new pearl cap, Jostam pad, $24. 
E. D. Bray, Fremont, Iowa, 11-30 


OPTICAL 
Service surplus, new 





sights, Air 
ground 


AIRPLANE 
in original 


machine-gun 
eases, 5 


lenses, size 2 x 24, cost over $50, $4 postpaid, 
money order, or cash. | Western Salvage Co., 648 
Market, San Diego, Calif. 11-30 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS: 

Our beautiful ‘Tiger Flame’’ 
“Tough as hickory and hard as nails,” cut “The 
Better Blanks.” Stock-making instructions free. 
Descriptive treatise: ‘“‘Gunstock Blanks of Flaming 
Beauty” for stamps. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 


maple and walnut, 


11-30 





LE MATT Revolying 10-shot Pin Fire and Per- 


cussion superposed over-and-under barreled rifle, 
fine, $50; Savage Percussion Civil War revolver, 
very good, $15; Colt Police Positive, .32-caliber 


4-inch barrel, never fired, new, $15; Luger auto- 
matic, .30 caliber, 4%-inch barrel, brand new, $18; 
Colt .45 auto. with belt and holster, Army issue, 
good, $16; Remington %12-gauge auto. shotgun, 32- 
inch, full choke, checkered, perfect, $30; Winchester 
rifle, Model 1894, .32 special, octagon barrel, fine, 
$15; A. Waters 1841 flintlock pistol, good, $12; 
Colt Frontier .32-20, 5-inch barrel, good, $13.50; 
Colt .45 double-action Frontier, 6-inch barrel, good, 
$12.50. Money order must accompany order, goods 
returnable if not satisfactory; buyer pays express. 
M. C. Clark, 1819 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 11-30 





BALLARD — .32-40 Schuetzen rifle, 
double set triggers, complete tools, Winchester 
mounts, $32, good condition. Dr. Bartle, New 
Glarus, Wis. 11-30 


HIGH-GRADE custom-made _ stocks, 
sights, mountings, and gunsmith’s supplies, complete 
list for stamp. A. Langhus, Shelly, Minn. 11-30 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN—1924 to date, also 14 
copies 1923, all for $10 P. O. order, express collect. 
Whelen’s “American Rifle,’ $2.50, P. O. order, post- 
paid. Carroll Soo-Hoo, 2116 Channing Way, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 11-30 


ARMSMEAR, $20; Gould’s “Modern American 
Pistols and Revolvers,’’ $4. Gould's “Rifles,” $4. 
Reloading tool and mould, .44-40 W.C.F. $2 and $3. 
Gauge mould for .44 Percussion revolver, $3.50; .38 


engraved, 


telescope 











55 tools, lot of bullets and shells, $5.50. Fred 
Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 
BELL'S “BETTER GUNSTOCK BLANKS.” 

Shorts, $2; Longs, $3; in best plain, dense 
Pennsylvania walnut more than five years’ seasoned 


“BONE DRY.” Will trade blanks on modern and 
old-time arms. 
BELL, ‘‘The Gunman,” 


Lewistown, Pa. 


I WISH to thank the public attending Camp 
Perry for their liberal buying and favorable com- 
ment on my goods exhibited. The celebrated 5-lever 
triggers and speed action for Springfield and nearly 
all other rifles. Why handicap a good rifle with a 
hard trigger pull, a slow action and short sight 
radius? World’s Champions do not do it when they 
shoot against one another. This ought to convince 
you. E. A. Hilkert, Knightstown, Ind. 11-30 


INDOOR spotting telescopes, will spot .22 holes 
in black, $10; .22 bullet-hole gauges, 25 cents; car- 
tridge blocks, 25 cents; sheepskin pads per set of 
three, $1.50; New Kerr Target Slings, 75 cents; 
telescope eye cups, 50 cents; cleaning patches per 
100, 15 cents; full-length leather re-enforced canvas 


11-30 


carrying cases for Winchester 52, ete., $2.50; full- 
length leather cases, $10.50. Chester Nikodym, 5703 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 11-30 

COLLECTORS TAKE NOTICE—I have been 


authorized to offer for sale a collection of antique 
firearms. More than 1,000 pieces. It is a general 
collection and contains many choice pieces; no junk. 
Located in Ontario, can be sold in its entirety or in 
two parts. J. G. W. Dillin, Media, Pa. 11-30 


ONE MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUR, 6%-mm, 22- 
inch barrel, short forearm, set trigger, Lyman gold 
bead front, Lyman cocking piece rear sight, with 
Noske 2%X telescope sight, adjustable for elevation 
and windage, Noske mount, perfect condition, $85. 
W. H. Gohdes, 1811 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

11-30 





ONE SAVAGE .25-20 Sporter, 
sights and scope blocks, sling swivels; one Winches- 
ter A5 scope, nearly new, with extra 5-power lens, 
4 reticules, and leather case; one Winchester 97, 
12-gauge, full choke, trap grade, Hawkins pad, blu- 
ing worn, otherwise perfect. Terms—$25 each, no 
trades; will ship C. O. D. subject to examination 
on receipt of $2 deposit each. Rulison Riegel, 519 


new, with Lyman 


2nd Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 11-30 
MANNLICHER -SCHOENAUER _ 6.5-mm. _full- 
stock magazine sporting rifles. The finest rifles 


made for deer. These are genuine Styr make and 
are new and perfect. We have ten only, brought 
in under lower tariff. While they last, only $59.50. 
Will ship C. O. D., examination, receipt $5 money 
order. Regular price $75. Baker & Kimball, 37 
South Street, Boston, Mass. 11-30 


ONE COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL target revolver, 
6-inch barrel, caliber .38, perfect, $22.50. W. H 
Gohdes, 1811 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


REMINGTON Model 30 Express 
fine leather case, $35. WANT—Winchester 
54, new. William Keys, Medford, Wis. 


WINCHESTER 52 with specially selected barrel, 
perfect condition, scope blocks on barrel, $25. Edwin 
Neff, South Orange Grove, Pasadena, Calif. 11-30 


11-30 


.35-caliber, new, 
Model 
11-30 








THE ONLY House of its kind that in 54 years 
has NEVER handled inferior make or condition. 
“The Best for less with nothing less than RIGHT 
at ANY price.”’ Stamps bring you “Dicks” de- 
scribing TARGET Colts in single-action by master- 
craftsmen who SENSE COLTS. SHIFT WITH 
HOUSE O’ SHIFF, N. Woodstock, N. H. 11-30 


.22 EXPRESS Winchester S. S. good condition, 
new barrel, never fired, loading tools, cartridges, first 
money order for $25 takes it. No trades. Floyd 
Butler, Poultney, Vt. 11-30 








FECKER 18-inch scope, 10X Winchester mounts, 
$30; new Savage .32 automatic, $14; new 8S. & W. 
.38 hammerless, $23; new Smith Olympic, $75; fine 
Winchester, ventilated trap, $65; new Winchester 
54, .30-30, $34; fancy-grade Winchester 95, 
caliber, $40; new Owen 2-28, $125; new fancy- 
grade Remington auto., ventilated .12-28 modified, 
$70; new Coit .45 S. A., $24; new fancy-grade Sav- 
age -250-3,000, $50; new Winchester .401 auto., 
$42; new .25-20, $25; new Pope .22 long rifle, $75; 
like new Parker C. H. E. .12-30, $150; fine Savage 
.30-30, G model, $29, and one .250-3,000, same price. 
Fred N. Anderson, 251 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 

11-30 


CHECKERING TOOLS—Very practical set, in- 
cludes fine, medium, coarse spacer, border, V-cutters, 





Swiss file and flexible straightedge, in nice khaki 
case, $3.50; extra fine set for fancy work, $5. J. R. 
Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye Ave., Wellsville, Ohio. 

11-30 


INTERNATIONAL BUTT PLATES for Winches- 
ter 52, Springfield, etc., finished and polished, $2.25; 
adjustable model, $5; International adjustable palm 
rests for Winchester 52 and Springfield, $8.50. 
Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, To 

11-3 





STEVENS offhand .22 pistol, 8-inch, good, $8; 
Remington 12C .22 rifle, peep sights, perfect, $21. 
Maurice Kimick, Scottsburg, Ind. 11-30 


WINCHESTER CARBINE .30-30 with Lyman 
4A ivory 26, 6, inside perfect, outside very ff? 
25. N. P. White, R. F. D. No. 5, Cuba, Y 





11-30 
REMINGTON .22 caliber 12-c. target grade, 
Marble’s sights, excellent, $16; Swiss rifles, $4.50. 


WANT—Winchester 52, ‘also one cylinder for 1917 
Colt. Hugh Gray, Elm Grove, W. Va. 11-30 
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SPENCER slide-action repeating shotgun, Mode 
96, perfect working condition, rare, treasure for 
collectors, must sell, bargain, make reasonable bid. 





Paul Wander, 341 East 30th, New York, N. Y. 
11-30 

RELOADING TOOLS—lIdeal No. 3 tools .30-30 
and .25-25, each $2.50; Ideal No. 4 tool and mould 
combined .32-20, $2.50; Bond Model B tools, .38 
special and .45 Colt combined, $4.50; B. & M. 
.30-caliber 154-grain nickel mould, $3. 50; .38 auto. 


mould, $3; .38 Special Bond double- 
Ideal mould .45 Colt, $2.50; 
$4.50. Pistols—.38 
holster, fine shape, 


hollow-point 
cavity mould, $2.50; 
Modern-Bond powder measure, 
Colt pocket automatic, 3 clips, 


$21.50; .22-32 S. & W. target revolver, new, $21.50; 
.32 S. & W. safety hammerless, 2-inch barrel, $15. 
Dr. A. J. Kent, P. O. Box 1531, Yuma, Ariz. 

11-30 





SACRIFICE—WINCHESTER 52, new model, used 
only two seasons, gun-crank condition, Lyman 17A 
front, new case, $25. Jos. W. Brauneis, Green- 
wood, Wis. 11-30 


H. & R. SINGLE 410-GAUGE, $8; .22 H. P. 99 
Savage, $20; .32 S. & W. revolver, $7; .38 Colt 
revolver, $20; .22 Model 39 Marlin, $15; .25 Colt 
auto., $10; .25 Le Dragon auto., $7. These arms 
in good. condition, extras included. Starr .44-caliber 
percussion revolver, $5; H. Behr .50-caliber per- 
cussion pistol, $5; gy Derringer percussion .30- 
caliber, $5; .22 Colt 1874 revolver, $5; .32 Marlin 
1875 revolver, $5; 12-gauge D. B. Remington shot- 
gun, $12; .38-40 1873 Winchester, $5. For com- 
plete details any item enclose stamped _ envelope. 
“2 C. Molland, 501 East 234th St., New Tot 
N. ° -3 


IMPORTED Circassian Stock Blanks, Sporter 
length, $2.75, $3.50, $5, $10; Mannlicher length, 
$4.50, $7.50; ‘shotgun length, $2.50, $3, $4.25, $7.50; 
kettle boiled linseed oil, $1; oil soluble red, 50 
cents; Krag collars to slip on barrel at receiver, $1; 
Rough Bakelite fore-end tips, $1.50; horn butt 
plates, $1; horn pistol-grip caps, 75 cents; hard- 
rubber butt plates, 75 cents; hard-rubber pistol- 
grip caps, 50 cents; checked-steel engraved butt 
plate with trap, $5; engraved-steel pistol-grip caps, 
$2.50. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 11-30 


.44 S. & W. RUSSIAN break-open, 8-inch barrel, 
absolutely accurate, works in Al condition, nickel 
finish, $30; 9-shot H. & R., fine, $9; Lyman 48, 
$9; Lyman 17a Springfield, $3. WANT—52 Win- 
chester, telescope sight and mounts; powder scales 
No. 80, or No. 354; .22 pump, perfect; .22 Woods- 


man; N. M. .30-06 shells. Make offer or state 
price. Joseph E. Lynde, Box 488, Gillette, a 
11-3 





IDEAL lubricator, ai B. & M. visible powder 
measure, $4.50; B. M. straight-line tool, com- 
lete .30-06, $6; .38 “special O. M. target, perfect, 
30; 5A Winchester scope, $25. Lawrence H. 
Lapinske, 726 Werle Ave., Wausau, Wis. 11-30 


STEVENS telescope with mounts, 4 diameter, 30 
inches, excellent condition, price $7.50. Norman 
Read, Belfast, Me. 


START a cartridge collection. 100 different car- 
tridges dating from the Civil War and up through 
the World War, $3.50. List of cartridges for col- 











lectors, 10 cents. W. S. Lutz, Chestertown, Md. 
11-30 

.44 S. & W. SPECIAL NEW SERVICE COLT 
target model slightly —_ erfect condition; B. & 


. moulds, Ideal loading 
tool, all attachments, Iieal powder measure, Ideal 
sizer and lubricator, loading blocks, B. & M. load- 
ing tool for .44 and .30-06 with bullet-seating dies, 
900 rounds hand-loaded ammunition, 300 bullets— 
all for $75. A. H. Sikes, 119 Kohler St., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 11-30 


5a WINCHESTER scope, new, Ballard rifle .32, 
rim or center fire, Frank Wesson rifle, heavy tip-up 
32 rim, both good, Stevens double set trigger fits 
44% model. Ernest House, Hanover, Conn. 11-30 


PREWAR $900 Sauer 12, like new, $350; new 
H. E. Parker, pad 12, $59; three-barrel | 16-8- 
millimeter, two sets barrels, $100. Frank Hornig, 
11 Rolling St., Lynbrook, N. Y 11-30 


AS ISSUED Russian in good condition with 
ninety Remington cartridges, sf 50. WANT—.30-06 
and Krag ammunition. Edward Adams, Box 289, 
Birmingham, Ala. 11-30 


SAVAGE SPORTER, .22-caliber, like new inside 
and out, bluing not worn, Lyman 48G rear, .03 
front Parker ease, extra magazine, $20. 
John Haynes, 66 Gautier Ave., Jersey City, oe 30. 


ONE IVER JOHNSON Super trap, double ejector, 
brand new, $40. C. C. Snavely, Sta. C, R. F. D. 
No. 6, Milwaukee, Wis. 11-30 


M. jointed cleaner, 








<4 














ramp front si ivo: 
its Springfield, Krag, Russian, etc., 
best ramp sight on the market, $5.50. Case-harden- 
ing powders,~ $1. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 11-30 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


factory condition, 
$35 each; fine .45 
Conley, 

11-80 


FORCED SALE—Bisleys in 
with checked straps and triggers, 
Army auto. pistol, $15. Many more. D. B. 
Swampton, Ky. 


KRAG CARBINE, Pacific rear, refinished checked 
stock, bore perfect, $9; Savage .32-20, Lyman 42, 
excellent condition, $20; Colt New Service 45, The- 
inch, new, $24; S. & W. 1917 .45, perfect, $15. 








No trades. C. Gene D’Oench, 709 University Club 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 11-30 
.30-30 WINCHESTER RIFLE, takedown model, 


never been 
Leslie Chism, 
11-30 


new barrel, 
$47.50. 


special make, peep 
shot, good as new, 
Olive Branch, Ill. 


ITHACA 16-gauge double, $25; Marlin 30-gauge 
pump, new, $35; Winchester 30, new, $24; Win- 
chester 52, $30; Colt .38 target, $27.50; Colt .22 


sights, 
bargain, 


target, $22.50; Winchester 32 x 40 set trigger, 
$17.50; muzzle-loader set triggers, about .36 caliber, 
good, $10. Expert gun repairs, bolt actions remod- 
eled to sporters, new guns at a discount. Will buy, 
sell or trade. John A. Hach & Son, Shippen- 
ville, Pa. 11-30 


BUFFALO-NEWTON, caliber .35, set trigger, ex- 


cellent condition. A. Bourget, Box 127, Daggett, 
Calif. 11-30 

COLT S. A. .32-20, 7%, barrel perfect, outside 
excellent, plain laced holster, $23. First money 
order. Frederick Rockwell, 67 Church, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 11-30 

WINCHESTER 52, speed lock and outfit, factory 


condition, $50. H. Shields, 67 S. 


cothe, Ohio. 


Mulberry, Chilli- 
11-30 


MAUSER RIFLE, 6.5 caliber, Circassian-walnut 
stock, cost $135, like new, $62.50; Winchester 
Model 53, .32-20, same condition, $16.50; Colt .45 
automatic pistol, new barrel, reblued, $18; Smith 
& Wesson, .44 Special, 6% barrel, fine condition, 
$20; Frank Wesson .22-caliber, 10-inch swing-to- 
right barrel, attachable skeleton stock, stamped 
Frank Wesson, patented 1870, exactly like new, $25; 
Paterson Colt, .34-caliber, folding trigger, engraved, 
seems to be brand new, fancy case, $250; Winchester 
1912 model, ribbed 28-inch full-choke barrel, brand 
new in original factory box, $42.50; C. Smith 
trap-grade double, ventilated rib, 32-inch full-choke 
barrels, perfect, cost $176.50, sell for $90; Smith 
specialty grade, 20-gauge, ventilated rib, 28-inch 
barrels, perfect, cost $200, sell $100; Winchester 
1912 model pigeon grade, ventilated rib, 30-inch 
barrel, full-choke, extension fore end, fine condition, 
cost $250, sell for $125; Merkel Brothers, over-and- 
under, paragon grade, 30-inch barrels, full and modi- 
fied, like new, cost $1,150, sell for $550. James M. 
Douglas, 4433 N. Robey, Chicago, Ill. 11-30 





S. & W. 1917 .45, 
rough but good, .295 Western 
nition for same, together $25; 


bore somewhat 
match ammu- 
Waffenfabrik 


bluing -fine, 
1930 
8-mm. 


Mauser saddle-gun, Lyman 35 rear leather saddle 
gun case adapter ramrod, good condition, $45. 


Henry Jennings, Wewoka, Okla. 11-30 
COLT .45 automatic, $12; Colt .32-20 single- 
action Army, 4%-inch barrel, $13.50; Colt D. A. 


.38, 4%-inch barrel, $8; Philadelphia 
Derringer, $10; 1903 Springfield, $15. 
TRADE—Model 90 Winchester as new, Lyman 2A 
rear; 1908 Waffenfabrik-Mauser Springfield, new; 
Krak Sporter, good; Smith & Wesson .22-32, slightly 
pitted; Colt percussion revolving carbine, fluted cyl- 
inder. Oran Delaney, Greenville, Tex. 11-30 


percussion 
SELL OR 





SPRINGFIELD Service Rifle, barrel perfect, out- 
side fine, $15; 3 old rifles, cap lock, $2.50 each; 


S. & W. .32 hammerless, working order, $5; S. & 
W. single-action sheath trigger .32 C. F., perfect 
shape except two small flecks on finish, $12.50. 
Alexander Davis, 5725 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 11-30 

GUN SALE—Winchester .32 Special repeater, 
cartridges, $15; Marlin .32-40 repeater, cartridges, 


$15; Winchester .38-56 repeater, cartridges, $15; 
Winchester .25-35 repeater, cartridges, $15; Win- 
chester and Marlin .25-20 repeaters, choice each with 
cartridges, $15; Winchester and Marlin .38-40 re- 
peaters, each with cartridges, $15; Springfield .30-40 
and Mauser 8-mm. rifles, each with cartridges, $15; 
Winchester 12-gauge repeater, $15; National 12- 
gau repeater, $15; Stevens double 12-gauge ham- 
merless, $15. Send money orders. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minn. 11-30 


FULL-LENGTH shell-resizing dies for .38 Special, 
.45 Colt, .38 automatic, and .45 automatic, $1 each, 
postpaid. McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 11-30 


SEVERAL high-grade 8-gauge and 10-gauge 
double and single long-range shotguns, hand-loaded 
shells, trap guns, Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers. 
Send 10 cents for lists). N. P. Frayseth, Milan. 


Minn. 11-30 


WINCHESTER Winder action .22 single shot, 
musket type, Lyman globe front, windgauge microme- 
ter rear, fine condition, $22 P. O. order, eet: 
new long Krag, cut down forearm, $15 P. order, 
ae id; new .22 Woodsman, holster, extra clip $24, 

2: cate. sea Soo-Hoo, 2116 Channing Bete | 
| BTR Calif 30 


November, 1930 


COLT OFFICIAL POLICE .22 caliber, fired 100 


times, original wrapping with test target, $21; 
Remington 12C, Lyman peep rear, good, $12. No 
trades. Dr. Sperber, 2082 W. 65th St., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 11-30 





COLT Camp Perry, special target-shooter’s grips, 


selected gun, perfect, holster, $30; Colt Pocket 
Positive, good used condition, holster, $15. J. FP, 

Galloway, Rm. 1614, Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, 
: a # 11-30 





SMITH & WFSSON _ .22-32 target revolver, fine, 





new condition, $25. R. L. Cushman, 155 High, 
Reading, Mass. 11-30 

BROWNING automatic shotgun, 12-gauge, inter- 
changeable, 30-inch barrels, one full-choke matted 


modified choke, 
checked, sole-leather case, brand new, 
sale cash $98. Frank T. Parsons, Jr., 909 East 
Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 11-30 


BRAND-NEW REMINGTON Repeater, Model 144A, 
.30-caliber, $31.50; Ithaca double No. 3, grade 12- 


rib, one beautifully engraved and 


list $142, for 





gi auge, 30-inch, M. & F. rubber pad, leather gun 
case, in new condition, cost $90, bargain $56. Hud- 
son, 52 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 11-30 





PAIR Richards flintlock dueling pistols in perfect 


condition, in case with accessories, $100; flintlock 
blunderbuss, 4-inch muzzle, metal inlays in_ stock, 
heavily engraved barrel, sound except lock needs 
repairs, $40; flintlock blunderbuss, 2-inch muzzle, 
full length 17 inches, good condition, barrel inlaid 
with silver, $40; Henry rifle, $25; Lefaucheux 
double gun, 12-gauge and .44-40, $5; .36-caliber 


Manhattan, $8; percussion pistol with bayonet at- 
tached, $8; .32 S. & W. No. 1 model, $5; .32 
S. & W. No. 2 model, $5; .38 S. & W. similar to 
Russian, $5; .44 S. & W. American, $10; .32-caliber 
Manhattan, $5; .22-caliber 4-barrel Sharps, $6; .32- 
caliber Allen & Thurber single-shot percussion pistol, 
$5; single-barrel ringed trigger percussion, $4; 
double-barrel percussion, inside hammers, $4; Allen 
& Thurber 6-barrel pepperbox, $8; Allen & Wheelock 
5-barrel pepperbox, $8; Allen & Wheelock 4-barrel 
pepperbox, $4; .32-caliber 4-barrel Sharps, $5; .36- 
caliber Cooper, $3; pair .44 Col€ percussion, $10; 
Savage percussion, $6; .44-caliber Lefaucheux, $3; 
copy of Lincoln Derringer, fine, $10; copy by Clark, 
Memphis, $12; Winchester 52, extra heavy barrel, 
factory grease, $45; Luger hunting carbine 12-inch 
barrel, grip safety, shoulder stock, factory grease, 
$50; .22 S. & W.* perfected target, perfect, $22; 
.35 S. & W. automatic, fine, $20; real Kentucky 
flintlock, 46%4-inch barrel, elaborate, engraved patch 
box, full length, beautifully carved stock of rich 
curly maple, doeskin pouch with hair on, fine horn, 


$50; U. S. Springfield flintlock 1813, serviceable 
condition, $20; heavy percussion match rifle by 
Ziell, 42-inch barrel, set triggers, $10; fine Ken- 
tucky 42-inch barrel, elaborate patch box, full- 
length curly-maple stock, ornately carved, powder 
horn, $30; Kentucky, .28 caliber, 45-inch barrel, 
set triggers, full stock, horn, $15; Kentucky, 45- 


triggers, full-length 
Kentucky, 44%-inch barrel, 


inch barrel, set 
stock, $25; 


light-maple 
full stock of 


light maple, fine, $20; Kentucky, 36-inch barrel, 
full stock, patch box, single set trigger, horn, $15; 
22-gauge double percussion, 32-inch barrels, finest 


one I ever handled, $12; Persian Miquelet-lock pis- 
tol, $50; Scotch fiintlock pistol, barrel, lock and 
trimmings are brass, beautiful gun, $40; North, 
83-inch cannon barrel, superposed hammer, _fiint- 
lock pistol, fine specimen, $25; English military 
flintlock pistol, reputed to be a relic of Yorktown, 
$20; flintlock pistol with card showing it to be a 


relic of French Revolution, 25; small flintlock 
pistol, bell muzzle, griffén head butt, $15; very 
small flintlock pistol, marked Dumarest, Beson, 


6-inch full-length, $25; large flintlock military pistol, 
marked 1719, $15; flintlock pistol marked Sharpe, 
$10; Ketland flintlock pistol, $10; heavy cavalry 
flintlock pistol, $10; very ancient, cannon barrel, 
superposed hammer, briar root handle, flintlock 
pistol, $25; flintlock pistol, barrel, lock and _ stock 
engraved, deeply carved trigger guard «und_ butt 
cap, $12; fine percussion dueling pistol, barrel 
stamped Veni-Vedi-Vici (believe it or not), $15; 
elaborate percussion pistol, hammer is figure of lion, 
cannon muzzle, inlaid in gold on the barrel ‘‘De Her- 
raduras Por Sebastian Alberdi En Eibar 1843,” $15; 
German military percussion pistol, $5; Lewis & 
James English percussion dueling pistol, $7; 1886 
model Winchesters, .45-70, $20; .45-90, $18; .40-82, 
$20; all fine. Will trade for perfect N. R. A. 
Sporter as issued, perfect .22 M1 as issued, Fecker, 
Malcolm, Stevens or Winchester, hunting scope and 
mount, complete years the RIFLEMAN. Billy Ander- 
son, 5 E. Third St., Newport, Ky. 11-30 


.38-55 WINCHESTER RIFLE, average condition, 
$12.50; .45-70 Springfield carbine rifle, good condi- 
tion, $6.50; .45 Colt single-action revolver, good, $8. 
Leslie Chism, Olive Branch, II. 11-30 


10-GAUGE HAMMER, 34-inch, double, fair con- 
dition, $12; Pacific reloading tool, complete for Krag, 
Russian, Springfield, $9; scope mounted .22 Savage 


high-power, excellent condition, $35; Colt .38-40 
repeater, rough, accurate, no rear sight, $5. C.O. D. 
or prepaid cost with order. Grant Waldron, Sloats- 
burg, N. Y. 11-30 

NIMROD GUN BLUE acts by chemical action 
alone without the use of heat or tanks, $1; Pit-O- 
Patch repairs shotgun pits, 50 cents. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 11-30 
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MY TRADE JOURNAL listing and_ illustrating 
116 Colt arms will be mailed to you for $1 per 
copy. The best Colt reference known. Hundreds 
of other antique arms for sale. F. Theodore Dexter, 





910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 2-30 
LEFEVER single-trap gun, 12 gauge, new, Haw- 


kins recoil pad, shot 12 times, can’t follow sport, 





$23 cash. L. M. Gable, 552 Main St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 11-30 
BSA .22 FANCY RESTOCK JOB, perfect condi- 


tion, blue worn some, $30; Winchester 4B telescope, 
fine cross-hair reticule, $15. Will ship C. O. D. 
subject inspection, $5; deposit required. Would 
consider Colt Officers’ Model 22 or Camp Perry in 
perfect condition in exchange. Cecil Berger, = 
right, Okla. 11-30 


FREE-RIFLE Hoffman barrel, German set trigger, 
Lyman 48 rear sight, Springfield action, blocks for 





Fecker scope, barrel will group better than 1% 
inches at 200 yards, price $65. Write Stanley W. 
Dinwiddie, Box 479, Charlottesville, Va. 11-30 

AIRPLANE ENGINE, new, never’ uncrated, 


Q-cylinder air-cooled, 165 H. P., $50. Consider rifle 


in trade. Harry Longden, Bay State, Northampton, 
Mass. 11-30 
THREE WINCHESTER S&S. S. Heavy rifles, fine; 


one Ballard .32-20, fair; one Colt revolving rifle, 
good; one Evans rifle, very good; one Evans carbine, 
very good; one Winchester Henry, very good. Prices 





and description on application. Charles H. Law- 
rence, Box 126, Centralia, Wash. 11-30 

.22 COLT WOODSMAN, fine condition, bore and 
action perfect, fired less than 300 rounds, good 
leather holster, price $25. P. Reed, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Barrington, 11-30 

CASH OR TRADE for used firearms and equip- 
ment. Give condition and price in first letter. 


Practically new Goertz 3X hunting scope with fine 
sole-leather carrying case, mounts but no _ bases, 
$22.50; Savage .22 Sporter in perfect condition. 
late model, $13.50; .44 S. & W. special barrel and 
cylinder, in perfect condition, for Colt “New Service,” 


$5. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 11-30 
SALESMAN’S SAMPLES—Hensoldt, Bausch & 


Lomb, Swift & Anderson, binoculars and _ scopes. 
Stamps for literature. Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 11-30 


WOTKYNS .22 EXPRESS—Springfield barrel in 
Winchester S. S. high side action, bushed-down 
firing-pin hole and reduced point firing pin, Lyman 
tang rear sight, issue Springfield front, straight-line 
loader, shell-neck reducer, primer punch and seater, 
good looking well done job, just finished, $30; 
Smith D. B. hammerless automatic ejector, 8-pound, 
30-inch full-choke, slight immaterial dent in left 
barrel, this gun is the old-time prewar “Crown” 
grade, its present-day closest approximation is the 
“Eagle,” grade at $165.25; just restocked by Elliott 
Bros. with what they report is the handsomest piece 
of walnut they have ever worked, a beautiful job, 





$60 f. o. b. Seattle. W. B. Knoble, c/o C. B. 
Currie, 1209 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 11-30 

TWO SETS B. & M. No. 26 tools, one .30-06 
with bullet puller, $9.50; one .45 A. C. P., $7.50, 
both good condition. R. W. Hawthorne, 459 Spring, 
Elgin, Ill. 11-30 

45 N. S., GOOD CONDITION, $15; .38-30 
Marlin, 26-inch, full magazine, case, fine shape, $18. 


Robert I. Butts, 414 Harrison St., Lynchburg, Va. 


11-30 





CASHMORE'’S highest quality, handmade 12-gauge 


ejector, Whitworth barrels, with side lugs, finished 
beautifully, as new. J. S. Ovington, Marion, Iowa. 
11-30 


WRITE for special prices on hunting scopes and 


binoculars. Any binocular repaired. Estimate upon 
inspection. Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 11-30 


WINCHESTER 52, in perfect condition, four small 


scratches on forestock, otherwise like new, first check 


for $30 takes it. Harold Sjostrom, Winthrop, Minn. 
11-30 
SAVAGE SPORTER 23C, practically perfect, 


Holton cornet, $18; 
Lyman 31 and 103 
cost $30; mandolin, 


Lyman sights 3 and 42, $18; 
Stevens .414, practically perfect, 
sights, $20. TRADE—Guitar, 





cost $30. WANT—Graflex or other good Kodak, or 
what have you? W. K. Carson, Bristol, Tenn. 
11-30 

44% HEAVY STEVENS, set triggers, Schuetzen 
butt, .22 caliber, 10 pounds, fine, $19. Fancy 
Stevens 44% set triggers, Schuetzen butt, pistol 
grip, new Ballard .22 barrel, extra fine, 14 pounds, 
$30; .22 Winchester, 11 pounds, Hubalek, relined, 


brand-new condition, $23; new B. & M. tube sight, 
micrometer mounts, $16; .22-32 S. & W., new con- 
dition, $23; .22 Marlin, lever action, fair, $7. 
Lowry Smith, R. F. D. No. 1, Rochester, Pa. 11-30 


HEAVY-BARREL SPRINGFIELD rifle, 


barrel, Serial No. 1248885, Lyman sights scope 
blocks for Fecker scope, excellent condition, $45; 
Rock Island service rifle, star-gauged barrel, fired 
less than 200 times, perfect condition, $20. Cash 
only. G. J. Mundy, 2129 Fulton St., Toledo, Ohio. 

11-30 


24-inch 
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SLIGHTLY SHOPWORN Nighthawk prism binoc- 
ulars 7 x 24, 10-ounce, 1-year guarantee, only 
$29.75 cash, money order, or certified check. Other 
binoculars and rifle scopes, $5 to $110. Stamps 
for literature or specify glass wanted. Vernon 
Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 11-30 


M. & P. .38 SPECIAL, B. & M. loading tools, 
bullet-sizer, Ideal measure, mould, for $37. Every- 
thing very fine. R. Stancliff, 1224 Sackett Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 11-30 

BRAND-NEW 52 Winchester, speed lock, $36. 
WANTED—.30-06, Krag, .303 and 7.62 cartridges. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 11-30 


ZEISS TELONAR 12 x 40 binocular, almost new, 
$60; Luger .30 D. W. M. 3%-inch barrel, almost 
new, $18; Krag 22-inch, new inside, 20 Kleanbores, 
$5. Send P. O. orders. WANT—Shot-out N. R. A. 
or National Match Springfield. W. B. Covington, 
Glenns Ferry, Idaho. 11-30 


MAUSER 











.80-caliber officers’ pistol, wood holster 
stock, new, never fired, make offer; German Mauser 
.98, Army rifle, good condition, $15, or trade Colt 
| 4. 7%. J. Arthur, 717 DeGraw Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 11-30 


BISLEY COLT .45, 4%-inch barrel, new, $35; 
.38 and .351 automatic cartridges, $2 per 100; 
Winchester .12, 16-gauge, 28-inch modified, like new, 
$35; Winchester rifle, 94 model, octagon barrel, 
Lyman sights, checkered stock, fine, like new, .30-30, 
$30; Winchester, butt stock and forearm checked, 
94 model, pistol grip, fine, $10; Savage Sporter 
rifle, .22 long rifle, Lyman 103 micrometer wind- 
. 5B front, loops and strap, cost $36, like 
new, $25; Winchester rifle, single shot No. 3, two 
.38-55, .25-35, Lyman sights, fair, $15; 
new Ithaca No. 4, Krupp fluid steel, 12-gauge, 28- 
inch barrels, automatic ejector, ivory sights, Jostam 
anti-flinch pad, finely engraved and checked, perfect 
inside and out, gold triggers, $80; new Ithaca No. 4, 
Krupp fluid steel, 10-gauge, 32-inch barrels, auto- 
matic ejector, ivory sights, Jostam anti-flinch pad, 
finely engraved and checked, perfect inside and out, 
gold triggers, $80. Fine super long range duck 
gun. T. P. Price, 1203 North Main St., James- 
town, N. Y. 11-30 


PACIFIC-BALLARD .22 L. R., 
DiOnne barrel, barrel and action like new, $45; 
Niedner .25, Roberts barrel, fits Springfield action, 
shells, bullet-seater, like new inside, $23. Winchester 
S. S. .38-55, nickel-steel barrel, fine condition, $14; 


28-inch, No. 3 


Ideal muzzle-resizers, one each .25-35, .30-40, 75 
cents each. No trades. J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, 
Mont. 11-30 








SELL OR TRADE 


.22 COLT WOODSMAN; .38 Colt automatic; .22 
Hi-Power; .22-410 over-under; 3-barrel 16 and 
.30-30; few rifles; King canvas boat; Flato boat; 
King trumpet with case; tank—auto-gas stove; Ger- 
heart knitting machine. WANT—20-gauge Reming- 
ton automatic, ribbed berrel, 17a; or what have you? 
R. C. Scott, Port Richey, Fla. - 11-30 


SAVAGE 99G .250-3,000 inside perfect, outside 
bluing slightly worn, with sling, canvas leather case, 
and cleaning equipment for, $35; or trade for .38 
special Colt Officers’ Model target with 74-inch 
barrel in like condition. Paul Hansen, Ellsworth, 
Minn. 11-30 

FANCY BALLARD STEVENS. .32-40 
target rifle, fitted with scope blocks, 
engraved action, Schuetzen butt stock with cheek 
piece, palm rest, fine checkered forearm, said to have 
cost $165. WANT—Greener or other good grade 
shotguns, any gauge. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 

11-30 


single-shot 
no sights, fine 


NEW and used binoculars; spotting, target, and 
hunting telescopes; Zeiss 18 x 50 Delfortmo, $57.50; 
Busch 24 x 56 monocular, $60. Trade-ins allowed. 
Fred Johnson, Seneca, 11-30 


ONE Western type, 40-pound Heiser saddle and 
bridle, sheepskin on underside worn but otherwise 
in perfect condition, cost $125, sell $50. WANT— 
Colt pistols. Can ship f. o. b. Asheville Spring- 
field .30-caliber ammunition $15 per case, also Krag 
noncorrosive guilding-metal ammunition $35 per case. 
P. O. Box 2, Asheville, N. C. 11-30 


COLT .45 automatic, barrel fair, action fine, extra 


magazines, $12.50. WANT—.22-caliber S. & W. 
revolver. Harold Barnhart, Box 288, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 11-30 


PARKER double trap, Greener 10-gauge, Ithaca 
Field, Colt .45 auto., Colt .45, 17 model, .256 New- 
ton, Belding & Mull scope, Cine kodak, Bausch & 
Lomb binoculars, O-Graphic camera, Frank Wilkin- 
son, 82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. 11-30 


TAKEDOWN cylinder barrel, for 1897 Winchester, 
16-gauge, $14; Remington automatic, .22 long rifle, 
$20; Savage Sporter, .25-20 Lyman 6 and 42 
sights, 3 clips, $22. All as new. WANT—53 Win- 
chester .25-20; 25 Remington, .25-20; 39 Marlin .22. 
Must be pin! Bo 4 Dr. C. C. Nickel, Nowata, Okla. 

11-30 


STAMP COLLECTION—=3,400 varieties. Cata- 
logue value around $400. United States well repre- 
sented. Trade for best offer in fancy or high-grade 
bolt-action rifle; caliber immaterial. Von Parkinson, 
270 South 12th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 11-30 


$1 


.30 LUGER 1911, $14; .41 Remington Derringer, 
$7; .38 Detective Special, holster, $21; .36 Navy 
Colt, C. & B. $14; Mauser rifle, bayonets, $15; 
Waltham watch, $4; violin, $12. No Chicago gun 
transactions. Henry Boff, 1128 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Il. 11-30 





MARLIN 
good, $12.50; 


Model .32-22-caliber 24-inch octagon, 
Winchester Model 12 trap grade, 32- 
inch, full-rib barrel, Hawkins pad, ivory sight, used 
once, perfect, $65. WANT—Colt Woodsman, Win- 
chester Model 54, with Lyman 48, .270 caliber; Sav- 
age Model 45, .250-3,000 caliber; Savage auto. pistol, 
.380 caliber. Geo. C. Murphy, 6709 Plymouth, Uni- 





versity City, Mo. 11-30 

S.& W. .44 AMERICAN, fair condition. WANT— 
good cap-and-ball and equipment, or .38 Official 
Police, or .38-44 S. & W.; or what Cc. E. Arman 
trout, 1241 N. 3rd Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 11-30 





STAR-GAUGED Springfield, as issued, new. 
WANT—.300 bolt-action Savage, good condition; or 
what! Alan B. Salkeld, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 11-30 


FINE Kentucky percussion 
48 inches long, small bore, 
stock, double brass moulds, old leather shot pouch 
and old powder horn dated 1812, $65. Have Civil 
War musket, double M. L. shotgun, other cap lock 
rifles, two rifle barrels. WANT—Old violins; or 
what?! C. M. Pickel, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. 11-30 





squirrel rifle, barrel 
fine full-length maple 








TRADE 





HAVE a 6 x 24 binocular; 
complete straight-line reloadin 
Krag. B. Mecklenburg, 20 
non, N. Y. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE. WANT— 
Von Hofe Tarpon rod, reel, Zeiss cinoctar, target 
pistol, duck decoys. Box 66, Aransas Pass, Tex. 

11-30 


perfect. WANT—A 
tool for the .30-40 
Madison, Mount Ver- 
11-30 





FIALA LLAMA BAG, cover, little used, weight 
6 pounds, $20. WANT—.38 Special; .22 Target 
Ansco Memo with projector. K. H. Munroe, 21 E. 
Holly, Pasadena, Calif. 11-30 


TRADE POWDER SCALES—Brass balance, fold 
up in mahogany box, weights included, for-Colt .45 





auto., in working order. Floyd Butler, Poultney, Vt. 
11-30 

. & W. .44 SPECIAL, fixed sights, 6%-inch 
barrel, blue, perfect new condition. W ANT—Target 
model .44 or .38, same _ condition. Henig, 207 
S. 18th, Omaha, Nebr. 11-30 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, Maytag engines, loading 
tools, cream-separators, water scope. WANT—28- 


gauge shotgun, Reising pistol, rifle scope, binocular, 











.30-06 star-gauge Springfield, 1895 Winchester. What 
have you? N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 11-30 
WANTED 

WANT—Used guns, rifles, and revolvers. State 
make, model, caliber, condition, and lowest cash 


Will sell 13,000 Climax 16- “gauge Smokeless 
+, 9-, and 10- shot, per 100, $2; per 1,000, 
$17. W rite’ for special prices on any’ new gun, 
rifle, or revolvers. M. Morton, 512 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11-30 


WANT—Winchester 52 
speed lock; 


with heavy barrel and 
also 8 or 10X Fecker large objective 


scope; Winchester or Fecker mounts. Howard 
Keene, 22 Madison St., West Medford, Mass. 11-30 
WANT—Cartridges or empties for .32-44 S. & W. 


revolver; S. & W. bullet-seaters for same and other 


sizes; Ideal round-ball moulds. No fancy prices. 
P. M. Chiswell, Box 302, Winnipeg, Canada. 11-30 

WANT—Krag full-length military gunstock. State 
price. C. A. Fritz, 8336 Michigan Ave., Detroit, 
Mich 11-30 


WANT—No. 3 Ideal tools for .25-20 single-shot 
and .22 W. C. F. muzzle-resizers, and full-length 
resizers for same, wad-cutter and ‘shell chambering 
reamer for last; couple of hundred .28-30 cartridge 
cases in good order, price reasonable; die, punches, 
ond gas check for Ideal lubricator, .228-inch; Ideal 
moulds 25720-96 grain; 228151, 228367, 28522-121 
grain, 285346; any .22 or 25 center-fire Stevens 
rifle, 44% action (which must be in good order), 
single trigger. Describe fully. Seeley A. Wallen, 
815 Hazel Ave., Canon City, Colo. 11-30 








WANT—Winchester rifle, single-shot, heavy action, 
stock good, barrel no account, single set trigger. 
N. H. Keister, R. F. D. No. 10, Indianapolis, Ind. 

11-30 





WE ARE endeavoring to create a library for the 


National Rifle Association. Rare books upon sub- 
jects pertaining to the rifle, pistol, revolver, and 
shotgun are desired. If you have one or more 


books which you are willing to donate for this pur- 
pose, write us, giving name of book and author. 





WANTED—Colt or equivalent American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by 
Samuel Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 

J., or by other American makers. If you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, con- 
dition of finish, and price. Will pay cash or trade 
for other antique arms, if preferred. McMurd 
Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, II. 4-31 
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1903 Sprin 


For Krags. 


your reloading 


WANT—Certain American firearms made before 
1876. You may have one or 
saee advise. S. H. Croft, “Collector,” 
a. 





GIFTS of rifles, pistols, and revolvers are de- 
sired for display at the office of the 
i istory of the arm should be given, 
The assistance of 
all shooters is solicited in order to make 
lection the most unique in the country. 


WANTED—lIn first-class condition, 
gauge field gun; Savage 23B rifle; Winchester No. 
B. Callahan, 


duplicates are not wanted. 





.25-20 rifle; 24%X Zeiss scope. 


E 
201 North Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, Lil. 


WANTED—.30-06, .30-40 cartridges, 
eld, fair looks, accurate, cheap. 





Miller, Ransom, Kans. 


WANTED—Old gun catalogues; extra heavy silver 
watch; .44 or .45 Colt S. A. or Bisley; .45 barrel 
and cylinder for Bisley. 
ling, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUN-RESTOCKING, plain or fancy, 
forearms. Prices reasonable. J. 
Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: 
true picture is given you in the pages of Rod and 
Gun In Canada, Canada’s national outdoor-life maga- 
zine. Each issue packed with honest-to-goodness 
— of hunting and fishing in the Dominion, which 

it second to none. Real stories that real men 
can appreciate and a gun department edited by 

A Landis, unexcelled. A sample copy is yours 
the asking. Write Rod and Gun, Gazette Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. f 









Improve your shooting with a Pacific ramp. 
different sight blades to pick from. 
correct combination among these sight blades to 
suit your individual requirements and to improve 
your shooting. Ramp, plain, $3.75; with hood, $4.75. 


FRONT AND REAR SIGHTS 


For Krags, Springfields, Russians 
Enfields, Remington .30-06 and 


Winchester 54 


Full micrometer and plain adjustable models. 
Adjustable for windage and elevation. 
to bore—you can put these sights on yourself. 
Absolutely rigid—-will not shoot or knock loose. 
, $3 and $6; Springfields, 
37; Russians, $4; Enfields and Remington .30-06, 
$4 and $7; Winchester 54, $4.50 and $7. 
paid or C. 0. D. 


RELOADING TOOL 


In this age of speed, why not have speed with 
With our new Pacific Reloading 
Tool (read article written by J. R. 
the August issue) you put in a fired shell and 
with one stroke of the handle you take out a live 
shell that has been decapped, recapped, neck and 
full length body resized and 
Tool 
bullet-seating die. 
$12.50. Send for our literature. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT C0., 








A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
A Sedgley Springfield Sporter Rifle No. 1 


Illustrated 


on hve og ny sem 

anety 5 type 

of game found in North , enh aati Me 

tap is Seder Springfield Sporter an 
-arou 


‘Send for Catalogue 





National Rifle 


Fred Wainwright, 


i) 
OO 


There is the 


inside expanded. 
complete for any one caliber, 
$22.50 Perfection Reloading Tool 
Agents wanted. 
682 24th Ave. 
SAN FRANTISCO. CAL 











THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have done 
work for some of the best-known collectors and 
dealers for the past 15 years. The Hinckley Ma- 
chine Works, Rinckley, Ill. tf 


HAVE YOUR KRAG REBUILT. Krags, Rus- 
sians, and Springfields rebuilt into sporters. Gun 
repairing, restocking, stocks refinished, checkering; 
prices reasonable. . E. Henshaw, 7446 Monti- 
cello St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 11-30 


GUNSMITHING, REBLUING, RESTOCKING— 
We will reload your Krag and Springfield shells, 
squirrel to fine target loads. H. Pushee, Leesburg, 
Ohio. 11-80 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads, $1; you save 
$2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send diagram of 
gun butt. Leon Clarridge, Sta. A, Box —, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 12-30 











RESTOCKING, remodeling, checkering, rebluing, 
and repairing. Supplies, Lyman, Belding & Mull, 
and Perfection sights and loading tools. Postpaid. 
George H. Gouse, R. F. D. No. 1, Friss Tract, 
Hudson, N. Y. 11-30 


ANTIQUE GUNSMITHING—KENTUCKY RIFLES. 

Our “Old-time’’ gunsmith, probably the greatest 

living authority and workman, will rebore your 

“Kentucky” rifle into ‘‘Tack-hole’’ accuracy and 

recondition like new. Few flintlock and percussion 
“Kentucky” rifles for sale. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 11-30 


GUNS RESTOCKED or metal parts finely en- 
graved, with birds, game, heads, etc. John W. 
Harrison, Gold Hill, Oreg. 11-30 











QUIT TOBACCO—Steady your nerves; $1 brings 
natural root. Campbell products, 3625 Whittier 
Bd., Los Angeles, Calif. 11-30 





BOOKS FOR SHOOTING MEN 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Maj. W. D. Frazer 


Price $5.00 delivered 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 
416 pages, 100 illustrations. $4 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.50 delivered. 


Smail-Bore Rifle-Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
852 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 
Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 
625 pages, 200 illustrations. $4.£0 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $8 delivered. 
Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 
852 pages. 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.2£. delivered. 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. J. S. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 
Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 
All seven of the above volumes, $23.50 delivered. 
Send for descriptive literature on any volume. 


Combination prices may be obtained only on 
orders placed direct with us. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware 











Retails 










own factory. 








Complete at 565 


November, 1930 





JAMES V. HOWE, 1592 Crawford Road, Cleve. 
land, Ohio, the Howe of Griffin & Howe, Inc., re. 
stocking, repairs, testing, special experimental work, 
development of patents and models. Circular on re. 
quest. tf 





MEXICO, 800,000-acre big-game hunting terri- 
tory. Write E. A. Hatton, Del Rio, Tex. 11-30 





KRAG, SPRINGFIELD, RUSSIAN rifles remod- 
eled, cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock com- 
pletely remodeled, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
S. H. Fryer, Jr., 209 Whittier, Vandergrift, Pa, 

12-30 


_ OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Me- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tra- 
ditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle-shooting. The great Gun and Am- 
munition department is divided between Colonel 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section 
and Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new maga- 
zine is considerably larger than either of the two 
publications which have been combined, and the 
increased space is permitting a far wider variety 
of gun and hunting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. As 
a special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent 
for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. tf 








HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping, and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading 
writers in their respective fields. Everything facts, 
no fiction. Send us $1 for our special ‘Get-Ac- 
quainted” offer, consisting of five back issues and 
five coming issues as fast as they are off the press. 
Ten months for $1. If you have never read H-T-T 
you are missing something. Send today. Hunter- 
i saat Subscription Department, Columbus, 

hio. 





$15 or More on Your Old Glass 


or Telescope 
To apply on the new improved $35 Mirakel 7- 
Power, 7-ounce, universal focus Prism Binocular. 
See Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen’s write-up on this 
glass in May, 1928, American Rifleman. 
A few used but guaranteed 7-Powers $19.50 


wiRAK Ey —_ — 


DAYLUX 
BINOCULAR BINOCULARS 


em. - In 3%, 4,5,6,7 and 
j 8-Powers. 

IN ALL MAKES. 
$13 and Upward 
MIRAKEL DAYLUX 
8-POWER, 10 oz. 
Central wheel and right 
eye-cap focus 1£0 yards 

field $35. 
Send for Price List. 
We carry everything in Glasses and Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, OWEGO, N. Y. 










o) 


Your big game hunters will want to know about this 
rifle, its deadly accuracy, its quality and its price. 
Specifications Springfield Sporter No. 1 


( Springfield Action, cal. 30-06, 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting 
stock, length, 13%-inches; drop, 2%-inches; pitch, 3-inches; pistol grip, 3’4- 
inches; high comb; handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels. 
Lyman No. 48 rear sight Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
removable guard. Weight 7%4-pounds. Proof-tested at 70,0CO pounds in our 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 22iiv%enr 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 
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AMMUNITION 


The U. S. line of ammunition includes Improved Thirty-Thirties and other big game cartridges, the famous 
.22 N. R. A.’s, Self-Cleaning Rim-Fires and Center-Fires as well as shot shells for every purse and purpose. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. ‘ ° ° 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





No. 9 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 
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Fig. 1—Crimping Operation 


The Crimp of a Shotshell 


a are two main types of crimp 


applied to shotshells—one square, the 
other rounded. The round crimp is in more 
general use in this country. The crimp is 
applied by a rapidly rotating die that turns 
the mouth of the shell over as it is forced 
into the die. Figure 1 shows the apparatus 
used at Brandywine Laboratory to crimp 
the shells loaded for proof tests of smokeless 
shotgun powders. 


The crimping of the mouth of a paper 
shell not only holds the wads and shot in 
place, but controls to a great extent the uni- 
formity of performance of the cartridge. It 
should be understood that the turning over 
of the paper shell during the crimping is a 
deforming operation and that while the fibres 
of the paper tube are weakened by being 
creased, the double thickness gives the turn- 
over its strength. When a crimp is too long 
it is weak and will open out too easily under 
pressure. Too short a crimp is likewise weak, 
as it has not been bent over sufficiently to 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Ine. 


Fig. 2—Crimp Testing Apparatus 


GU PONY 


RES. U5. PAT. OFF 


support itself. It can thus be seen that each 
shell should have the same normal length of 
crimp to avoid irregularities in shooting. 
To test the uniformity of crimp, the 
machine illustrated in Figure 2 is used at 
Brandywine Laboratory. The shell is cut 
in half and the front end emptied. The top 
shot wad is removed and replaced by a 
The 


lower part of the shell is gripped by claws. 


plunger which fits under the crimp. 


As the wheel on the side of the machine is 
turned, the plunger pulls the crimp loose and 
the strength of pull is registered on the scale. 
As long as any given number of shells show 
but very little variation in crimp strength, 
assurance is provided that loading condi- 
tions are uniform. 

The du Pont Company with its experience 
of 128 years and its present resources can 
supply to ammunition companies the type 
and quality of powders required to maintain 
the reputation of ammunition manufac- 
turers and the confidence of the shooters. 


Smokeless Powder Dept. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


For information on Target Shooting, write to National Rifle Ass’n, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PRESS OF 
CHAS. H. POTTER & CO., INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











